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CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


CANTON, CHINA. 


HE large number of Chinese who have 

arrived in this country, and the im- 
mense crowds who propose to come, unless 
the new treaty between the United States 
and China puts a definite stop to their emi- 
gration, has awakened new interest in the 
land of silks, tea, almond-eyed men and wo- 


men, and long, black pig-tails. No two per- 
sons have the same belief on the subject of 
Chinamen invading this country, for the 
sake of working, saving, and returning home 
with three or five hundred dollars in silver, 
a fortune in their land, and which they pro- 
ceed to bury as soon as possible, and thus 
Save it from thieves, and the grasp of less 
Ortunate relatives, who have not traveled, 


13 


and ‘therefore count their whole fortune in 
the shape of a string of copper cash, worth 


from twenty-five to fifty cents. There must 
be some magnificent bonanzas in China, for 
the people have buried their money and jew- 
els for thousands of years, to save them 
from high-handed mandarins, and other 
thieves of lesser note, and of course im- 
mense fortunes must have escaped discov- 
ery, by the sudden death of owners, v" 

preferred torture, and even to being a i...... 
shorter, to revealing their secret deposits. 
Why, the ground the whole length and 
breadth, of China must be honeycombed 
with silver (the Chinaman cares more for 
white silver than yellow gold), and as plenti- 
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fully as the bones of their ancestors, which 
one often stumbles over, or disturbs in a 
huge earthen jar, while hunting over a pad- 
dy field for birds and other game, the para- 
dise of a sportsman, who is devoid of fear of 
fever and ague. 

We were gunning one day, near Hong 
Keng, and accidentally disturbed the bones 
of no less than six Chinamen, all of whom 
had been planted in jars, and then placed in 
the ground, about six inches below the sur- 
face. We found one skull in an excellent 
state of preservation, and, as there was a 
great peculiarity in its development, we 
were disposed to confiscate it, for the bene- 
fit of science, but our companion, a young 
fellow who carried our game-bag, and was a 
useful servant in many respects, objected to 
the proceeding in very decided terms and 
gestures. Not that he had any conscien- 
tious scruples on the subject of —— 
the bones of his countrymen, but he sai 
that if the Chinamen who resided near the 
field should discover that we had appropri- 
ated the head of one of their grandiathers 
or grandmothers, there would music of 
an extremely doleful kind on our part before 
we could find safety in the streets of the 
city of Hong Kong. All the inhabitants of 
the villages on our route home would be up 
in arms, and, with bamboos and stones, 
show how much they valued the life of a 
“foreign devil,” and the mouldering bones 
of their ancestors. The breaking in of the 
jars, the Chinaman said, could be forgiven, 
for that was an accident that often happened 
amongst their own people, while sowin 
paddy, or reaping the same; but to carry o 
a bone of a barbarian was something not 
easily forgiven, even if money was offered 
to appease the insult, The reasoning of 
the servant proved so conclusive, that the 
skull was carefully replaced with the rest of 
the bones, and the hole which our hunting- 
boot had made was re-covered with dirt and 
twigs. We know that Darwin would have 
been delighted with that skull, and built up 
more theories in regard to the human race 
than the ministers of the gospel could have 
destroyed ina warfare of six months’ dura- 
tion. 

There is no safety for a Chinaman’s mon- 
ey except in the ground. He don’t believe 
in banks, in saving institutions, and certain- 
ly not in their officials, who squeeze all who 
are beneath them in a gay and careless man- 
ner, that is charming to those who are pen- 
niless, and therefore unable to be bled for 
the sake of a fat governor, or general, who 
has a harem, a whole regiment of soldiers, 
and who, being accustomed to good living, 
ever since he received the button of a sec- 
ond-class mandarin, must get money some- 
where, as the salaries do not afford such 


gorgeous displays as some of them make. | 


As a general thing the officials enter pub- 
lic life poor men. They steal and bribe 
their way upward. They cringe to their su- 
periors, they flatter like an American poli- 
tician who wants to go to Congress, and to 
reach the summit of their ambition, money 
is needed to make presents to those who 
are near the emperor, and can make and un- 
make a Chinaman ata breath. All sorts of 
rascality are winked at if it will bring money 
to the coffers of the man who desires a but- 
ton of the second rank. Those of the first 
are men who are princes of the realm, or re- 
markable men in every respect, and not one 
in twenty million of the inhabitants of China 
ever attain the grade of first rank. To do 
so it is necessary that a man should bea 
great gencral, and perform the most impor- 
tant services for the empire, or should be a 
most skillful diplomatist, to be able to lie for 
his country at the rate of a hundred-horse 
power, and make even a Yankee minister, a 
French courtier, or a John Bull representa- 
tive of Victoria, think he is telling the truth, 
and that every word he utters comes from 
his heart, whereas all his sincerity is lip ser- 
vice, and nothing more, and he says to his 
confidential friend, who is his toady at the 
same time, and perhaps a spy from the em- 
peror’s court, — 

“ What fools these foreign devils are, to 
believe all that I say, and just see how skill- 
fully 1 am carrying my 1” by representi 
that the emperor is ill, and that he m 
have time to think of the subject we are dis- 
cussing. Before the Son of the Moon re- 
covers, these barbarians will have some 
kind of a fever, and be glad to return to 
their wretched homes, and new devils will 
take their places, and the same story will be 
told to the new-comers, and thus our great 
and glorious country will save its money, 
and the lives of its people, and there will be 
no war Be at present, so go and buy ten 
thousand chests of tea on my account, as 
the prices are low, and the holders fear a 
rupture of the treaties, and when the news 
is spread that we are to have no war, prices 
will just jump, and no mistake.” 

But sometimes the little games do not 
work, and a plain yes or no is demanded, 
within twenty-four hours; then Mr. Manda- 
rin is put to his trumps to get out of a bad 
position, for a failure to negotiate for the 
prosperity of China is the signal for dis- 
grace. Off come the peacock’s feathers, 
away goes the button, and, perhaps, with it 
the head of the fat old fellow, who has not 
the ability to lie out of countenance the up- 
and-down representatives oi foreign govern: 
ments. It is hard on the Chinese diplo- 
mats, but they must take their chances, 
They have striven for position, paid for 
sition, lied for position, and from their high 
position they must fall, if the Son of the 
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Moon, or Hoang-ti (his official title), is dis- 
pleased, or, of what is of more account, his 
mother looks a little askew at one of his nu- 
merous mandarins. Then off goes his head, 
or the poor fellow is squeezed of his last 
dollar, and degraded, to be kicked and 
laughed at by those whom he kicked and 
cuffed a few months before. 

The fact is, politics in China are very 
much as in the United States, and other 
countries. When you are in power you are 
a devil of a fellow, and harpies surround 
ou, and partake of the good things that 
ali from your table; but, as soon as the 
other red-nosed scrub is elected to office, 
your political friends desert you for the new 
rising sun, and boldly state that your great 
speech on the determination of the sexes of 


mosquitos was not worth the ink it cost to 
print it. We had a friend who used to visit 
us occasionally at Hong Kong. He was a 
mandarin of the three class, and a pretty 
— fellow, even if he was a Chinaman, and 
at, and liked a whiff of opium, and bird’s- 
nests puddings, and curried rice, and cham- 
pagne. He had an import command on the 
Canton River, and was always on the watch 
for opium smugglers. One day he was in- 
formed that an English brig, a clipper, was 
in the neighborhood of Tiger Island, with 
one thousand chests of opium on board, and 
that five thousand silver dollars would be 
left at his house that night if he would shut 
his eyes, and let his spies spend their time 
on shore for one evening, drinking samshz. 
Of course he consented, and the drug was 
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landed, and the money paid, but some one 
informed the mandarin who-was over our 
friend, and, as he did not get his share of 
the five thousand dollars, there was an in- 
vestigation, an exposé, and Ah Woh was de- 
graded, and lost money and station; but a 
year afterward he regained it through a lucky 
speculation. and then, when once more in 
power, he went for the pig-tail of Lee Loo, 
the man who had caused his disgrace, and, 
by Jove, he got it, too, by the aid of money 
and the officials of Pekin. 

The reader can see that the Chinese are 
very much like the Americans in some re- 
Spects. Present events at Washington has 
determined it most conclusively. Ah, what 
an amount of money the English and Amer- 


ican merchants used to make in those days, 
by smuggling opium from India, in clipper 
schooners, and how eagerly the Chinese 
merchants used to buy it, in defiance of the 
strict laws of the empire. Yet there is not 
so much opium used in China as we suppose, 
considering the number of inhabitants. 

It is commonly believed that among the 
Chinese there is an enormous percentage of 
victims to the opium habit, and it is with 
many persons as natural to connect opium 
with China as to embrace China in the same 
thought with tea. The number of opium 
smokers, or eaters, in the Celestial Empire 
is greatly overestimated, although the evil 
itself can hardly be exaggerated, and it is 
perfectly safe, though somewhat startling, to 
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say that the number of victims to that same 
potent drug is proportionately as great in 
the United Statesas China. This statement 
will be received with incredulity by those 

rsons who have given the subject no spec- 
jal attention, but careful inquiry has estab- 
lished its correctness, 

‘For reasons not hard to discover, the reg- 
ular consumers of the drug in this country 
use the greatest care to hide from even their 
closest friends the habit which has enslaved 
them, and the consequence is, that the ex- 
tent of the empire of this terrible demon in 
this country is hardly suspected. 

In China the habit is more in the nature 
of a vice than a disease, for, in the majority 
of cases, it is deliberately taken up with the 
consequences staring the neophyte fairly in 
the face. Here, however, the case is differ- 
ent. Many of the slaves to the dread habit 
have been led insensibly into the toils, and 
discovered their. helpless condition when it 
is too late to retreat. Sometimes a physi- 
cian has prescribed a dose of morphine or 
laudanum to give temporary relief. The pa- 
tient finding the acutest agony melt away 
before the soothing influence of the drug, 
will, probably, administer a similar dose 
without consulting the doctor, upon the re- 
turn of pain. Itis only fair to say here that 
physicians are too often accused of implant- 
ing the seeds of this habit, when the entire 
blame rests with the victim, who frequently 
has disregarded the positive orders of the 

t is a curious fact that in its relations to 
the two great curses of humanity, — opium 
and alcoholic stimulant, — China occupies a 
position almost exactly the reverse of that 
occupied by thiscountry. There the use of 
opium is almost open; here it is carefully 
concealed. There, samshu, the great alco- 
holic stimulant of the countrv, is only drunk 
in private; here, it is needless to say, the 
stimulant is openly drunk. It is frequently 
said of the Chinese, as if proving the non- 
existence of drunkenness, that an intoxi- 
cated man is never seen on their streets. It 
is no proof at all, for it is well known that 
no bachelor’s party is complete in China 
without samshu, a most potent agent for in- 
toxication, but the rich Chinamen place be- 
fore their guests the best brands of wine, 
and enough of them, champagne being as 
common as tea in celebrating the birthday 
vf a great mandarin or a favorite son. 

_ While the use of opium and wine is not 
universal in China, it must be confessed 
that there is a large amount of the drug con- 
sumed by the high and the low, and a recent 
writer in Shanghai gives a version of the 
opium trade of China, which presents the 
matter in a very different light from that in 
which it has usually been placed. Ordina- 
rily, it has been maintained that this trade 


was forced upon the Chinese by foreigners, 
and that, but for the guns of foreign war. 
vessels, the Chinese government would not 
permit a pound of this drug to be used in 
the empire. In opposition to this view, the 
writer referred to points out that the use of 
opium is not a new thing in China; that it 
has been used for hundreds of years, and 
that bodies taken from ancient tombs in cen- 
tral China are found to have the pipe, nee- 
dle, and opium-box, of a smoker. Where 
opium is chiefly used in China, and where 
it has been used, apparently, from time im- 
memorial, is that portion of the empire — 
the interior of the western part — where the 
drug that foreigners bring to China rarely, 
if ever, goes. From a somewhat careful es- 
timate of usage, it would seem that there is 
more opium produced in two of these inte- 
rior provinces than in all the rest of the 
world, outside of China, put together. Be- 
side this, the production of opium is utilized 
by the government as a source of revenue, 
thus showing that the conscientious scru- 
ples, which the officials at “ekin are said to 
have on this subject, are somewhat strained 
to cover the foreign importation of this arti- 
cle. The difference between domestic and 
imported opium in China is that the latter is 
of a finer quality, and hence is chiefly used 
by the well-to-do classes, men who can af- 
ford to buy the drug, and make use of it 
nearly every night, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing sleep, and the most brilliant creams 
of bliss and heaven. 

Yet while there are many rich men in 
China, it is equally true that there are many 
poor people, extremely poor, and the mer- 
chants fear them when a famine is threaten- 
ed, for the real condition of the poor is very 
bad, judging from our point of view; for in 
their wretched huts — they cannot be called 
cottages — there is an utter want of what 
we consider “home comforts;” the ve 
expression is a mockery in connection wi 
them, and their mode of living. What won- 
der, then, that beggars swarm in every di- 
rection, for the line of demarcation between 
the poor and the beggar classes is very 
slight ? We can now proceed to give some 
particulars respecting the general condition 
of beggars in China. 

The beggars of most Chinese cities aa 
be divided into three principal classes, eac 
miserable, dirty, and designing; but with 
differences, which must excite, and demand, 
pity in varying degrees. One class, the 
most numerous, perhaps most powerful, 
best organized, and most prolific in re- 
sources, is under a “head man,” a species 
of gypsy king. This man is raised to his 
high dignity on account of his superior tal- 
ents as a knave, and extorter of money. 
“ Whatever the beggars procure by beg- 
ging,” says the writer of a Chinese romance, 
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“is given to the head man; and in time of 
rain or snow, when they cannot follow their 
calling, their chief provides them food, and 
supplies them with clothing.” We would 
remark, in passing, that if the food is as 
fragmentary as we know, from personal ob- 
servation, the clothing always is, the beg- 


' gars must live occasionally on extremely 


short commons. 

The head man’s duties are to estimate the 
wealth and resources of the chief shops ia 
the cities, excepting, it is said, those of tail- 
ors and other artisans. He goes round to 
the owners of these shops, and bargains 
with them till they come to satisfactory 
terms. Two slips of paper, one green and 
the other red, are then pasted up in the 


shop, on which are set forth the head man’s 
name, the amount of black-mail agreed upon, 
the days of payment, and a warning to the 
fraternity not to annoy the shopkeeper. 
The shop is thus protected, for the time be- 
ing, against molestations by this man’s 
tribe; but, if the owner refuses to come to 
terms, the consequences are disastrous, for 
a crowd of ragged, filthy, brazen-faced, sten- 
torian-voiced beggars is let loose upon him, 
and the transaction of business is rendered 
almost, if not quite, impossible, until at 
length, in his despair, he gladly agrees to 
pay a heavier contribution than at first de- 
manded. The payment thus made by large 
shops is from thirty to thirty-five shilllngs a 
year. Only men are admitted into the beg- 
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gars’ clubs, or guilds, and they all draw from 
the funds, accumulated as before described, 
certain stipulated sums, according to their 
abilities. The ceremonies attending births, 
marriages, and deaths, furnish the beggars 
with great opportunities. If a wedding be 
going on, they appear, shouting “ Good luck 
to you! May you grow in wealth, and in- 
crease in honors! May your halls be filled 
with gold and precious stones! May you 
have numerous sons and daughters! Good 
luck to you! good luck!” On receiving a 
small gratuity they depart; but only to re- 
appear the next day, and, after the expres- 
sion of further congratulatory sentiments, 
to demand the fragments of the marriage 
feast Much the same takes place after fu- 
neral feasts, and on such occasions it some- 
times happens that a considerable sum has 
to be distributed among the beggars before 


they will allow the burial or ancestral sacri- 
fice to proceed without interruption. To at- 
tain their end, they will even go to the 
length of getting into the grave, and pre- 
venting the coffin from being lowered. 

The following is a curious use to which 
beggars are sometimes turned. When a 
very irate creditor is weary of his debtor’s 
delay, and cares more to annoy the man 
than to possess his money, he gives his bill 
to these beggars, compounding, perhaps, 
for part of the spoils, and sends them day by 
day to worry the miserable debtor into set- 
tling the account. Among their other 
means of gaining a living, beggars are em- 
ployed to bury criminals after execution ; 
others, again, act the part of shipwrecked 
sailors, and so forth, and spread before 
them on the ground a harrowing description 
of their supposed sufferings. Some attach 
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wisps of straw to their children, implying 
thereby that, in consequence of the extreme 
distress of the parents, they were for sale ; 
though, if the truth were known, it would 
cere be found that these very children 

ad been before hired to be pinched, and 
be made to cry, to excite pity! 

Another class goes by the name of Kaou 
hwa tsze, which means “high-flower peo- 

le;” but, notwithstanding their high-sound- 
ing title, they are a a grade lower 
' than the former class. They live in the 
outer courts of certain temples, and consist 
mainly of refugees from other districts. 
These poor wretches have their regular 
’ sources of income as well as the former 
class. In the middle of the seventh moon, 
when sacrifices are offered to the spirits 
from the tombs — who are then supposed to 
be maliciously using their brief month’s hol- 
iday to sow sickness broadcast — these r 
beggars come and claim the remains of the 
feast, which, after all, is but a scanty one. 
They also beg from shop to shop, and their 
importunity seldom fails to bring them 
some alms, though generally of a trifling 
amvuunt, and such as a sturdy beggar in 
America would scorn to accept. There was, 
in old times, a special tax levied on shops, 
professedly to defray the expenses cunnect- 
ed with the supply of ornaments and face- 
powder for the females of the emperor's 
palace. China is large, and her shops in- 


numerable ; and had the tax been rigorously 
enforced and faithfully expended, according 
to the original design, face-powder sufficient 


to bury domestics, wives, emperor and all 
alive would have been yearly procurable. 
The tax is not now exacted; but, by a sort 
of mutual consent, the beggars take part of 
‘the king’s remitted dues. 

At the new year beggars of this class may 
be seen, in more than usually ragged guise, 
going from house to house and demanding 
money, as protectors against evil spirits. At 
the winter solstice, also, they go about un- 
der the title of chu ¢saou wang. 

' ‘This ¢saou wang was a literary man, who 
had nearly attained the senior wranglership 
in the great competitive examination, when 
small evil spirits at night so scratched and 
disfigured his face that the emperor of those 
days (about a thousand years ago) felt una- 
ble to give him his degree! The poor man 
was in despair; and to console him the em- 
peror gave him a knife three feet long, with 
which to rule, and if possible destroy, all 
evil spirits. The beggars undertake to do 
this, in his name, for all householders who 
will give them a bow! of rice. 

The third class of beggars is that for 
which an asylum is provided. T his is called 
by names signifying asyium for the father- 
less and distressed, or asylum for relief. 
These beggars are not abie bodied, like 


most of the others, but are blind, lame, or 
maimed, or suffering from wounds, com- 
monly self-inflicted. They often blind them- 
selves to attract pity, when they are too laz 
to earn an honest and independent liveli- 
hood. Besides actual self-mutilation, of 
which we could quote numerous instan 
these beggars are not one whit behind their 
American confréres in simulating fractures, 
wounds, and so forth; and so crafty and 
skillful are they, that their devices need very 
careful inspection before the hideous im- 
posture can be unmasked. 

In some towns there are ranges of build- 
ings which are appropriated to deformed 
and disfigured beggars, where they consti- 
tute themselves into a regular guild, and only 
admit fresh members to the full privileges of 
the institution at the price of a sumptuous 
entertainment. The emperor allows them a 
pittance of about three shillings a month, 
and they probably pick up a good deal by 
begging in the streets. Rich people in China 
are often very charitable, and distribute 
clothing and food to a great extent among 
such poor wretches as these. For example, 
we are told that, in the winter of 1872, 
which was remarkably cold and rainy, a 
Chinese lady in Canton caused five hundred 
jackets to be distributed amongst the aged 
and infirm beggars of the city. 

There are large numbers of beggars who 
are convicted of theft, and who, though set 
at liberty, still carry about with them the 
badges of their crimes, most probably with 
the view of exciting compassion. Respect- 
ing these, a writer gives us some curious in- 
formation. Some, he says, wear a very 
small wooden collar, a model of the canque, 
borne by convicted thieves in the streets. 
Others carry a heavy stone on their shoul- 
ders from morning to night, their crimes 
being med than the first class. Others, 
again, have a heavy iron spear padlocked to 
their foot and shoulder: these are men 
chiefly banished from other provinces. 
Others, more light-hearted and less_bur- 
dened by manacles, whirl bowls of water 
round with juggler skill. Others go through 
all the exercises of the noble art of self- 
defence, only beating the air, not boxing a 
brother-beggar; and begging priests are 
frequently met with,— not true mendicant 
friars, sent forth from monasteries, but 
either outcasts from temples or so#-disant 
priests. 

Then there is a class of beggars rather 
different from those already mentioned, 
consisting of strolling singers called “ sing 
lotus flower men.” They expect a more 
liberal largess than ordinary beggars get, 
and are sometimes employed by the author- 
ities as spies. As they go singing about 
shops, tea-houses, restaurants, and so forth, 
they keep a sharp look-out, and often man- 
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age to get on the tracks of absconding mis- 
creants. 

The number of beggars in some Chinese 
towns is almost incredible. In Ningpo, for 
instance, a city in which the population was 
last year estimated at 115,000, they are said 
to amount to between 10,000 and 11,000. 
There is no national system f@r relieving 
them, and they are left to do very nearly as 
they like, no Chinese statesman having as 
yet had the courage to deal with the difficult 
question efficiently. In former days, at Pe- 
kin, the government used to keep up certain 
small tenements for their shelter, which 


were called “feather-houses,” from their 
being furnished with quantities of feathers 
to impart a little warmth to their wretched 
occupants in the piercing cold of a northern 
winter, " By the philanthropic efforts of for- 
eigners, an establishment was started at 
Shanghai in the early part of 1868, called 
the Home for the Chinese Poor. Its ob- 
jects were excellent, being to clear the 
streets of beggars, to afford relief to the de- 
serving poor, and to drive impostors from the 
European settlement. Judging from the 
following brief summary of the statistics of 
the Home, we fear that the result hardly 


HONG KONG, 


answered the expectations of its promoters, 
and that but little permanent good was 
done. During three months, four hundred 
and one people were admitted, of whom only 
two were women; eight hundred and forty- 
seven dollars were contributed by foreigners, 
and four hundred and forty-four dollars by 
natives (a small sum for a wealthy commer- 
cial centre like Shanghai.) Regular work 
was planned out for the inmates, such as 
basket-work, rope-making, and so forth, and 
they were daily employed in cleaning the 
buildings, improving the swampy ground 
near, and so forth; but the summer set in, 


and the whole attempt came to aclose before 
the experiment could be fully tested. 

The Chinese beggar is incorrigible. He 
seems thoroughly to enjoy his wretched and 
squalid mode of living ; and we fear that, 
for the present, at least, nothing that benev- 
olent and philanthropic foreigners can do 
will avail much toward the diminution of 
mendicity in the empire. That Chinese 
beggars are happy in their way there can be 
no doubt, as witness some of their sayings: 
“Three years a beggar, who would be a 
king?” and “ The finest rice has not charms 
equa! to roving liberty.” Which proverbial 
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expressions in mendicant colloquial, would 
appear to imply that there are jolly “ beg- 
gars” to be found in Chiua as well as else- 
where. 

The Chinese, having no hebdomadal day 
of rest like more highly civilized nations, 
pay considerable attention to holidays and 
festivals; though they are so plodding and 
industrious in their habits, they naturally 
feel that the mind and body cannot endure 
the strain of continuous toil, but must have 
relaxation in some way or other. 

The Chinese year consists of twelve 
months (or moons, as they are usually 


styled) of twenty-nine or thirty days each, 
but of every nineteen years seven have an 
extra or intercalary moon, as otherwise 
their calendar would get sericusly out of 
order. Their months or moons are num- 
bered, and have no names in daily use, 
dey they are sometimes known by what 
may be caligd poetical names. The year is 
also divided into twenty-four periods or 
terms of about fifteen days each, some of 
which are known as chieh (joints), and 
others as chi(breaths). Each “term” has 
a special name of its own, one or two of 
which sound oddly enough to us, but most 


of them are natural enough; for example, 
January 21 is called Za han (great cold); 
again, toward the end of March, comes 
Chun fen (spring divider, that is, the vernal 
equinox), and so forth. Some of these 
“terms” are made the occasion of holidays 
or festivals,—such as. Zi chun, or com- 
mencement of spring, 7uag chih, or winter 
solstice, and so forth. 

The Chinese have an elaborate almanac, 
ublished under the seal of the Astronomical 
Board at Pekin. which regulates their fes- 
tivals. On this subject Sir John Davis re- 


marks, “ The Chinese almanac, like many 


others of the kind in Europe, contains pre- 
dictions and advice for every day in the 
year, and presents the same spectacle of the 
abuse of a little mystical learning to impose 
on the ignorant majority of mankind. It 
even gives directions as to the most lucky 
days for going out or for staying at home, 
for shaving the head after the Tartar fashion, 
changing an abode, executing an agreement, 
or burying the dead. With this are mixed 
up, in the same page, a number of useful ob- 
servations concerning natural phenomena 
pertaining to the season, though these re- 
marks are interlarded with a number of vul- 
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gar errors as to the transformations of ani- 
mals.” 

First and foremost among Chinese festi- 
vals and holidays is that of the new year, 
which happens sometimes in February. At 
this season, for two, three, or more days, the 
shops are all shut, and work of every de- 
scription is at a complete stand-still; at 
Pekin the holiday-making is carried to such 
an extent that people are obliged to take the 
precaution of laying in a stock of provisions 
sufficient for a week or ten days. Crowds 
of people may be seen worshiping in the 
temples early in the morning, and during 
the day they are mainly occupied in visiting 
and congratulating one another; the Chi- 
nese Call this az nien, and hsi,— much 
the same being meant as by our phrase, “A 
happy new year to you.” ‘The public offices 
are all closed, and it is of no use to attempt 
to prosecute thieves, and so forth, for petty 
offences, for the magistrates will take cog- 
nizance of none but extreme and serious 
cases. Gambling, at which the Chinese are 
— adepts, though it is theoretically pro- 

ibited by law, is now indulged in with great 
zest and publicity, and no one thinks of ob- 
jecting, or making complaint to the police. 
All old debts are paid, or there is everlast- 
ing disgrace to the debtor, and an immense 
amount of paper is burned and fireworks let 
off; there is much feasting and a great deal 
of chin-chin and kind words from relatives 
and friends. New Year is a great day with 
the Chinese, and right pleasantly do they 
celebrate it, as one can see even in this 
country, where Chinese workmen are accu- 
mulating in great numbers, and do their 
work at fair rates of pay. 

There are 5,300,000 square miles in the 
Chinese Empire, its area being double that 
of the United States, and the population is 
on yee to be between three and four hun- 
dred millions; this is only a rough guess, 
for a correct census was never taken, or if it 
has been, the officials have kept the informa- 
tion to themselves for certain reasons. Rail- 
roads are almost unknown in the country, 
yet it has the best system of canals in the 
world, there being over four hundred of 
them. Time is of no object to a Chinaman. 
He prefers slow and sure travel to rapid 
communication. The canals are indeed the 
high roads of the country, water being al- 
most invariably used as the path of transit 
wherever it is possible. One reason for 
this is, perhaps, the want of horses, the 
propagation of which is said to be discour- 
aged by the government, lest they might be 
used in case of insurrection. But the prin- 
cipal consideration which may have led to 
the preference given to canals, is their 


double use as a means of transit and of irri- 
gation, They are, therefore, as a general 
thing, not so straight as in other countries, 
and avoid the necessity of locks by circuitous 
routes; even abrupt changes of level are 
overcome, not by locks, but by inclined 
planes of wood. Wherever it is possible, 
the canals are fed by rivers diverted from 
their course, and thus their waters generally 
have a perceptible current. The great ob- 
ject of draining swampy districts and irri- 
gating others seems to have always been 
ept in sight in the construction of these 
canals. The largest and most important is 
‘the Grand canal, or Yun-ho (Imperial ca- 
nal), or Cha-ho (tributary stream ), six hun- 
dred and fifty miles in length (not quite 
twice as long as the Erie canal), two hun- 
dred to one thousand feet broad, connecting 
the capital, Pekin, with the Yang-tse-kiang, 
near Hang-chau, and branching off in numer- 
ous lateral canals to the China sea. This 
canal, the greatest in the world, was com- 
menced by Kublai Khan, the first foreign 
ruler of China, in the latter half of the thir- 
teenth century A. D. It passes through an 
alluvial soil, and the chief labor was not ex- 
ended in digging out the deep channel, but 
in constructing embankments, which in some 
places are twenty feet above the surround- 
ing country, and one hundred feet thick. 
The banks are for many miles built up of 
rough granite, and the tow-path carried over 
stone bridges which cross the frequent 
branches of this great artificial river. A 
great many other canals have a length of 
over one hundred miles each, a breadth of 
over fifty and a depth of ten feet, but none 
of them at all equals this in importance or 
extent. ' 
The soil, especially in the level and bot- 
tom regions, is exceedingly fertile, the coun- — 
try between the Hoang-ho and Si-kiang riv- 
ers being perhaps the most fertile and best 
cultivated in the world. Not even the 
smallest spot of ground can be found there 
that is not used for agricultural or horticul- 
tural purposes. Forests are only met with 
in the mountainous districts, and even there 
only on the steepest hillsides. 
he climate, in so vast a country as China, 
is, of course, various. As a general rule, 
the temperature is lower than under the 
same latitude in Europe, the changes more 
sudden, the extremes greater. In these re- 
spects the climate of China resembles that 
of the eastern portion of the United States. 
We meant to have given an account of the 
Chinese wall, and some of the places which 
we have illustrated, but want of space pre- 
vents. We shall haye to leave them for 
some other number. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


as RTIGO, undoubtedly,” were the 

first words that I heard on returning 
to consciousness. “Yes, madam, vertigo 
produced by the intense mental excitement 
of the morning, —the rapid riding, and per- 
haps aided by the wine you say he drank. 
Thank God that it wasnoworse. Apoplexy 
might have been fatal under some circum- 
stances. But I must go now.” 

The voice I recognized as my partner, 
Doctor Ronalds, but who was he talking to? 
and where was 1? Fora time the past was 
to me chaos, and then slowly, but surely, 
link by link, until the moment of my becom- 
ing unconscious. With the words I had 
heard, the speaker and his companion, who- 
ever it was, had passed out, for, on looking 
around, I saw that the room was empty. 
Everything was familiar to my eyes. I was 
in the boudoir of Emeline Seymour. This 
was natural enough, when I thought of it, 
for I had left her house a short time previ- 
ous to being taken Ill, and was stil! upon the 

But I was too weak to puzzle my- 
self with reflection, and very soon slept 
again, at least I was unconscious to all that 
was prodng around me. 

Of course I had taken no note of the pas- 
sage cf hours, but it was nearevening when 
I again awoke. The sun was shining very 
faintly through the heavy curtains at the 


open windows. Everything was still as 


death, except the gentle rustle of the leaves, 
and the latest song of thebirds. I heard 
no creak of hinges, or jar of door, but I 
knew in a moment after that some one bent 
over my bed. I could feel the convulsive 
clasp of the hands upon the covering, and 
the hot breath upon my cheeks. Then 


there stole upon my ear a voice, low, yet 
plaintively thrilling. There was but one 
voice in the world that had such a murmur- 


ing, continued sound. 
“OQ God! if: he had died, and I the 


ca ! 

And the head of Emeline Seymour was 
bent still lower, and her hot lips swept mine 
with a trembling kiss. 

I know not, I never could tell the reason, 
why the caress of a beautiful woman, mar- 


ried though she might be, should startle me 
so, but I shrank back as if serpent-stung. 
She noticed the action, and glided out of the 
room, thinking, without doubt, that she was 
undiscovered, for I had not unclosed my 
eyes. Brief, however, was her absence. In 
a quarter of an hour she returned, and this 
time with sufficient noise to have awakened 
any one. 

“ Ah, my dear doctor,” she said, coming 
boldly to the bedside, and taking my hand; 
“ah, my dear doctor, I am delighted to see 
you yourself again.” 

“Not exactly myself as yet,” I replied, 
with an attempt at a smile. “ Not myseli, 
for I am very weak.” - 

“Good nursing, and that shall be my 
pleasure, will soon restore you. But you 
are very much better. Doctor Ronalds 
says that all danger has passed. Indeed you 
were very near death.” 

And her form shook with emotion, and 
her eyes filled with tears. 

“1 believe it, and am very thankful. Sit 
down, Mrs. Seymour, and tell me how I 
came here. I remember little after leaving 
the house.” 

“ All that I can tell you is, that one of the 
farm-hands found you in your gig senseless, 
where your horse had stopped. fie brought 

ou to the house. I sent immediately for 
octor Ronalds, and until now you have 
been as one in a trance. As a physician, 
= can judge the cause of your illness. 


e said it was vertigo.” 
“ Undoubtedly. In fact, I heard him say 
so ” 


“You heard him?” she repeated, in sur- 
rise. “Then you have been awake be- 
ore?” 

“For a moment, —just as he was leaving 

the room.” 

“Ts that all?” 

And she looked at me very sharply to see 
if I was telling the truth. 

“Until now, yes.” I did not wish her to 
know I had detected her in the stolen kiss, 
and so, changing the subject, continued, 
“And now I beg of you to tell me of my 
darling Bessie.” 

“Ah! ey heart beats truly yet,” she re- 
plied, with a low, rippling laugh. “Even 
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the near approach of death has not blotted 
out love.” 

“No. Death alone could do that. But 
tell me of Bessie.” 

“Thinking that your suffering would 
bring back all the old-time love, I speedily 
informed her of it.” 

“ And she has been here?” I asked glad- 


Ma Yes. She is even now in the house.” 
“ And I may see her?” : 
“Tomurrow. Until then you will not be 
strong enough to endure the shock, for she 


is 

And she stopped. 

“What? Tell me the worst.” 

“She is very much” — 

And again she hesitated. 

“ Changed, you would say?” . 

“Yes, changed. She is far from being 
the bright-eyed, lovely Bessie that you woo- 
ed and won.” 

“ Tell me how she is changed?” I asked, 
in alarm. 

“ That, your lover eyes must determine.” 

“And I cannot see her until tomorrow?” 
I pleaded. 

“Such is Doctor Ronald’s decision, and 
you know that physicians must be obeyed. 
Ah! there is his step now. He has just 
been visiting my husband, who appears to 
be failing daily.” 

My good friend and partner entered, con- 
gratulated me upon my recovery; compli- 
mented Mrs. Seymour upon her skill and 
attention as a nurse; laughingly told me 
what an extravagant bill ‘he should have 
against me for services; said that he had 
double duty to perform, now that I chose to 
play sick, on purpose tobe petted by a beau- 
tiful woman ; and then took his leave. 

Until a late hour Mrs. Seymour sat by my 
side, playfully feeding me with delicate and 
nourishing preparatious, smoothing back 
the hair‘from my forehead, and with mes- 
meric fingers soothing my aching head. If 


it had been Bessie Lathrop, I thought, how 
delighted 1 should have been. 


shall send some one to watch with 
you,” she said, as she was about to take her 


final leave. 

“No, I thank you. I shall be better 
alone.” 

“Then I will look in myself occasionally, 
during the night. There is the bell-cord. 
You have but to touch it, in case you should 
need anything. Good-night.” 

And, as she stooped to arrange my pillows 
before leaving, I felt her lips touch my fore- 
head, but whether it was by accident or de- 
sign, it was impossible to determine. 

I had a dim recollection that she stood by 


my bedside several times before morning. 


Once I am certain I saw her, robed in a 
night-dress, kneeling there, and sobbing fit- 


fully, and sure that, when she arose, her 
eyes were dimmed with tears, and her face 
paler than the garments she wore. It could 
not have been fancy, it could not have been 
adream. If ever my lips thrilled beneath a 
kiss, they did then. If ever hot fingers 
trembled upon my brow, they did then. If 
ever a sigh, followed by words of endear- 
ment, fell upon my ear, it was then. I rais- 
ed up my arms to satisfy myself that it was 
no brain-delusion, and they clasped only air. 
She had disappeared like a shadow. 

Very early, indeed before the sun was well 
up, she came again, and played the part of 
nurse and housekeeper, “on hospitable (and 
hospital-able) thoughts intent,” both grace- 
fully and feelingly. A slight breakfast, and 
with her own fair hands she washed my face 
with cool, perfumed water, and arranged my 
hair. It was a delicate attention, certainly, 
but somehow it jarred on my feelings. I 
had rather it had been any one else. 

“ Now for our fair Bessie,” she said, and 
tapping the bell, she directed the attending 
servant to inform Miss Lathrop that Doctor 
Bronton would be happy to see her, and 
then continued, “ Prepare yourself, my dear 
friend, for the change you will find in your 
loved one. Have perfect control over your- 
self, and do not let your expressive face tell 
so much of what is passing in your mind.” 

“Do I then reveal my secrets? Is my 
face a tell-tale one?” 

“Far more than you think, my good doc- 
tor. But beware: there she comes.” 

How can I ever forget the face that pre- 
sented itself to my vision then! Every ves- 
tige of beauty appeared to have departed, 
and, compared with the picture enshrined 
within my heart, she, the one I had loved so 
madly, was horrible in the extreme! The 
bright blue of her eyes was washed out, the 
iris bloodshot, the lids swollen and red. 
There was not the slightest color in her 
cheeks: they were blanched, hollow, and 
wrinkled. Her hair was uncombed, dry 
and brash, and her dress disordered. Her 


step was uncertain, her manner hesitating, 
and her entire frame unstrung. Never be- 
fore had I seen such a face, save that of 
some early-wrecked Magdalen after a night 
of debauch. 
aa God, Bessie!” I exclaimed, invol- 
ave y shutting my eyes, “can that be 
ou?” 
“Yes; what do you want?” 
“I want to see you. Come here,” I an- 
swered, nerving myself as well as I could. 
She obeyed mechanically, and took a 
chair Mrs. Seymour had placed near, keep- 
ing her back to the light, and her face turned 
away as far as possible from me. 
“ Bessie,” 1 continued, endeavoring to 
draw her into conversation without referring 
to her appearance, and so study her at my 
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leisure, —“ Bessie, did you know that I had 
been very sick?” 

“Yes; they told me so.” 

“ And were you not sorry?” 

“Yes.” 

I might as well have talked to an automa- 
ton. There was no denying the truth, 
strive as I would. Bessie Lathrop, she that 
was Gearer to me than my own life, had been 
intoxicated, and was now suffering from its 
effects, suffering the terrible re-action that 
ever follows. My heart grew sick. I trem- 
bled far worse than she did. I was com- 
pletely unmanned. 

“Take her away. I cannot bear it,” I 
whispered to Mrs. Seymour. 

And she did so without a word. 

Well was it that she gave me time to re- 
cover before her return, tor never was an 
idol more. rudely dashed to the earth,.and 
shivered into fragments, than mine had 
been. Oh! why did I not die? Die bless- 
ing her, and looking forward to the time 
when I should meet her beyond the stars? 
God forgive me, if in that mad hour I ques- 
tioned his holy will, and regardless that he 
set “his canon ’gainst self-slaughter,” would 
have ended my life, if the means to accom- 
plish that end had been within my reach. 

But an hour of reflection quieted me, and 
better thoughts took possession of my soul. 
I would live, and save her from the deep 
damnation of the drunkard’s cup. I had not 
strength to analyze the matter, to inquire 
why she had become so infatuated ; and even 
flattered myself with the hope that over- 
watching and sorrow had tempted her for 
the first time, — a time that would never be 
repeated. Heaven knows how fervently | 
prayed that such might be the case. 

ith a slow step and sorrowful face, Mrs. 
Seymour entered again, and seated herself 
beside me. Evidently she suffered nearly 
as much as J, from the same cause, but, 
with womanly sympathy, made no mention 
of it. Commencing a lively conversation, 
she strove to draw my thoughts into anoth- 
er channel. As well might she have at- 
tempted to turn the poor maniac from the 
one cherished idea of power, greatness, or 
wealth. The iron was in my soul, jagged 
and barbed, and could not easily be drawn 
out. 

“ Mes. Seymour,” I said, with a trembling 
voice, “tell me of her, —of her.” 

“We had better not talk of it,” she re- 
plied hurriedly. 

“ But I must, I must!” 

“Wait until you are stronger. I beg of 
you to do so.” 

“I cannot. My heart-is not to be quiet 
ed. Think how I have, how I do love her, 
and tell me all you know. Was she ever so 
before?” 

“Qh! do not force me to answer that 


uestion, It is terrible, — terrible even to 
think of it.” 

“Terrible, indeed, but answer.” 

“ Remember that, if I comply, you force 

,the words from me. I fear that it is not 
the first time: that she is often so.” . 

“ Great Heaven! can it be possible? Bes- 
sie, my heart’s idol, a” — 

Drunkard, I would have said, but my lips 
refused to articulate the words my brain had 
coined. 

“ The subject is too much for you. Let 
us drop it.” 

“No, no!” I went on wildly, determined 
to hear that which it made my very soul re- 
coil to think of. “No, tell me all; the 
worst is better than suspense.” 

“TI fear that she has long been, though 
secretly, a slave to the cup. Do you remem- 
ber your ride? ‘Did ‘you notice nothing 
strange about her that day ?” 

“Yes.” 

And our conversation, her refusal to kiss 
me, the smell of spirits, her evasive confes- 
sion, all flashed upon me in an instant. 

“JT had noticed before, indeed, from the 
first day she came to visit me, that she was 
over fond of excitement. Then I found 
wine, even brandy, constantly missing, and, 
on accusing the servants of it, was told that 
she had carried it to her room. I talked 
with her about it. She confessed the tak- 
ing, and excused herself by saying that she 
used it for bathing purposes. On the day 
she rode out with you, I stopped at the 
house of a friend, and, while 1 was away, 
she persuaded the coachman to get her 
some brandy, on the plea of sickness. Last 
night, while I was watching you, she pro- 
cured the keys, and— I cannot go on. 
You have seen the result.” 

And she bowed her head beside mine, 
and wept like a child. 

“Solow! So very low!” was all that I 
could murmur. 

“ Low indeed, and she was once so charm- 
ing. But, doctor, once more let me beg of 
you not to give way too strongly to your 
feelings. It might be fatal.” 

“Fatal, or not, she shall be saved! Will 
you second my efforts at her reformation ?” 

“Second you? Have! not done all that 
was in my power, already? You know 
nothing of my entreaties, my tears, my 
prayers. Doctor, if she had been my own 
sister, I could not have done more * — 

I thought she was going to explain what 
she had done, but she arose, and went out 
of the room without another word, and I 
was left to draw any inference that pleased 
me. 

My mental 
frame, retarded my recover ot much. 
Prostrated with a nervous fever, | lay for 


ny acting on my weakened 
ed 


many days, and the attentions of Mrs. Sey- ; 
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mour almost won y heart, Many as I 
had seen around a sick bed, there was none 
to compare with her. I learned to look anx- 
iously for her coming, and to regret her ab- 
sence. I grew to love her soft, murmuring 
voice, her sliding footsteps, and found my- 
self thinking more and more of the question 
she once asked me, if ! could love her in 
case both her husband and Bessie Lathro 

were dead. Dangerous I knew suc 

thoughts to be, and yet I could not free my 
mind of them. Repel them as I would, they 
a lonely hour of 


' darkness was made brighter and shorter by 


building airy castles of what might have 
been. 

As if to intensify these feelings, I saw 
Bessie Lathrop daily, sometimes more fre- 
quently. In the morning she was pale and 
trembling, with bloodshot eyes, and timid, 
uncertain footsteps. At noon slightly flush- 
ed, and less reserved; in the evening, bright- 
eyed, red-cheeked, laughing, and almost 
brazen-faced, — that is, if I saw her at all. 
Sometimes she did not come, and when I 
asked Mrs. Seymour concerning her, I was 
given to understand that she was not in a 
state to be presentable. 

And thus a week passed, and I was once 
more able to leave my room, and join Mrs. 
Seymour and my good partner, who came as 
often as his duties would permit, in the 
drawing room. It was now autumn. A 
time to me particularly beautiful, and im- 
ss and charming; indeed it would 

ave been, had I not had a millstone crush- 
my heart. 
ittle I saw of Bessie. She seemed to 
avoid me as much as she could, but now and 
then she wandered into the room, and I tried 
to obtain an opportunity, when she was her- 
self, to reason with her. But, alas! I never 
found her so, and determined, weak as I 
was, to return home. Mrs. Seymour bat- 
tled against it. I could not have proper 
care in my lonely boarding-house, if I should 
go there, and what if I should be taken 
very ill when sleeping alone in my office? 
The reasoning was good, but I would not 
be quieted. 

“But you will not go until tomorrow?” 

she urged. “Ah! how lonely the house will 


‘be without you.” 


“Duty,” I replied, “admits of no delay. 
Remember Bessie.” 

“] have not forgotten her. 
out of my mind.” 

And so, after further conversation, it was 
settled that 1 was to leave in the morning. 
Doctor Ronalds would come for me. Mrs. 
Seymour would see that everything was ar- 
ranged for my comfort, and call, and send 
often, if 1 would permit. Certainly I would. 
How could I do otherwise after her kind- 
ness ? 


She is never 


Late that evening we sat chatting of a 
hundred and one things. Bessie came in 
only once, and staid but a very few mo- 
ments. Her step was uncertain, her conver- 
sation broken, her eye lustreless, and a silly, 
— laugh was ever breaking from her 
ips. 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” I whispered to my 
hostess, as she rolled toward the door, “ get 
her to bed.” 

She went out with her, and soon returned, 
striving, as was her custom at such times, 
to dispel the gloom that settled around my 
heart, by brilliant conversation. For per- 
haps an hour, we sat thus, and then there 
came a rap upon the door, and a servant en- 
tered, with little of the usual ceremony. 

“For God’s sake, please come here!” 
she said to Mrs. Seymour. 

“What is the matter?” 

“The young lady!” 

Both of us started. My hostess would 
have held me back, but I would not be stay- 
ed, and, following her lead, I went up-stairs, 
and entered achamber. There, in the mid- 
dle of the floor, lay my once sweet Bessie, 
half disrobed, ve th could deny it no 
longer — beastly drunk! 

By my orders she was placed in bed, and 
all that was possible for her was done. 
Yet such a night as I then passed! Itis 
burded upon my brain as with a thrice-heat- 
ed iron, It is branded on my very soul, 
and the red marks can never be effaced. 

During the long hours my resolution was 
taken. With the dawn I commanded her to 
be dressed, and, helpless as she was, and 
weak as I, I lifted her in my arms, and car- 
ried her down-stairs, and placed her in a 
“Where are you going to take her?” 
asked Mrs. Seymour, in an anxious voice. 

“To her own home,” I said sternly. 
“ Drive on!” 

I thought, as I put my arms around tke 
sinking form to sustain it, that I saw a dark 
and ominous frown settle upon the face of 
my late hostess. 1 fancied her eyes flashed 
with their olden-time, cat-like glare, and that 
her lips were pressed together like one in 
pain. It might have been imagination, or a 
shadow thrown from the trees. I did not 
stop to determine, but repeated, still more 
sternly, my order to drive on, waving a part- 
ing salute, that I am certain was not re- 
turned. 

The scene at her father’s house, when I 
lifted the poor, deluded girl from the car- 
riage, and gave her into his arms, beggars 
description. The sobs of her mother, and 
the curses of her father, are ringing in my 
ears he All of the daughter’s misdeeds 
were laid to my charge. I was her destroy- 
er! I had ruined her both for this world 
and the next. I had brought their gray 
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shame, to die! 


It would have been worse than useless to 


hairs in sorrow to the grave, and now I 
had dared to bring her home, an object of | swer. 


“I know not what to think,” was my an 


“Tt is you that are mad, not I, doctor.” 
And for a moment a sickly smile lit up 


have attempted to stem the whirlwind of | his pallid face. 


their anguish and wrath. Fortunately I did 


“T cannot think so. Indeed, I do not be 


not do it; did not even say one word in re- | lieve that you are dealing fairly with me.” 


ply. For a moment I stood like one struck 
suddenly dumb, then I pressed a kiss upon 
the brow —I could not touch the polluted 
lips —of the one dear to me in spite of all, 
and fled to the carriage. 


“ As God is my judge, I have told you the 
truth.” 

“ And kept nothing back?” 

“ Nothing.” 

What more could I say? I left him with 


“To my office, with all speed,” I com-/a promise to call again on the morrow, de- 


manded. 

“ By the way of the house, sir?” 

“No! The other road.” 

Doctor Ronalds assisted me to alight. I 
told him all in a breath, and he hurried 
away to see Bessie, and save her, if it was 
possible for man to do so, from the punish- 
ment justly meted out for her terrible sin. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ITH all hope of happiness in life 
gone, with ambition totally destroyed, 
with nothing left to love, and enervated by 
bodily and mental sufiering, it was some 
time before I recovered my normal condi- 
tion. Im vain my partner tried to arouse 


She remained at home quietly, and was re- 
covering. I asked nothing further concern- 
ing her. At length, however, Doctor Ro- 
nalds fell a victim to over-exertion. Then I 
was forced to resume my practice, and 
sought, in close attention to business, to 
find forgetfulness. 

Foremost in the list of patients, I found 
the name of Seymour. Willingly would I 
have shunned that house. It had been a 
moral pestilence to me. But gratitude to 
the wife, and duty to the husband, as well as 
common humanity to the afflicted, demand- 
ed that I should not neglect him. Private 
feelings are not to be weighed in the scale 
against human life; they must go to the 
wall. 

More like a skeleton than a being of flesh 
and blood, I found Mr. Seymour. My part- 
ner had told me before starting, that his dis- 
ease puzzled him, and most certainly it did 
me. 1| could form no diagnosis of his case. 
Everything, however, confirmed my former 
opinion that he was a slave to poison, in 
some of its various forms. I endeavored to 
make him confess it, but he steadily and 
firmly denied it. At length, out of patience, 
1 told him plainly, that unless he was frank 
with me, I should visit him no more. 

“Do you think I ama lunatic?” he asked 
with some little impatience, “to destroy what 


termined to consult with my partner before 
prescribing. I had not seen Mrs, Seymour 
during my visit. This I thought strange. 
Never before had she failed to be the first 
one to greet me. But I was not to pass out 
of the house thus. On leaving one room, I 
was summoned to another. Mrs. Seymour 
was ill, and awaited me in the drawing-room, 
I was told, and so it turned out to be. 

“TI am an invalid, you see,” she said, as 
she slightly raised herself from the sofa, on 
which she was reclining, covered gracefully 
with a costly shawl. 

“Nothing serious, I hope?” I asked in 
reply, as my fingers rested upon the pulse 
she offered for my inspection. 

Was | wrong in thinking its movement 
was accelerated by my touch ? 

“More the mind than the body, I think, 
Tell me first about my husband ?” 

“ Tomorrow I will answer that question.” 

“ Why so cautious, doctor ?” 

“It is a part of our profession to be so,” I 
answered evasiveiy. 

“Ah! Then tell me of Bessie. What of 
her?” 

“T have not seen her, but am informed 
that she is recovering.” 

“ And gaining her beauty and sweetness 
again?” 

“It is to be hoped so.” 

“And you still love her, after all that has 
passed?” 

“TI am not at the confessional.” 

“Yes, I see youdo. What a true, noble 
heart you have, doctor. Happy indeed 
must a woman be to be thus loved.” 

“You remember the aloe that blossoms 
but once, and” — 

“Then dies? But ‘vevenous a nos mou- 
tons,’ do you think there is anything very 
serious the matter with Mr. Seymour ?” 

“T fear there is : fear that he is poisoning 
himself.” 

“Poisoning! O doctor! how that word 
makes me start, since the day you found 
out” — 

“ Your secret.” 

“My secret? What in the name of Heav- 
en do you mean?” 

“ Have you forgotten about the arsenic?” 


little vitality I have left?” 


I asked, 
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“That I foolishly took to improve my 
complexion? 1s that what you refer to?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Ah!” and she breathed like one greatly | 
relieved. “Ah, 1 am wiser now!” 

“I certainly hope so. But your husband 
has not yet learned the leason, I fear.” 

“Then my duty as a wife,” and she went 
on hurriedly, as if determined to banish all 
recollection of the topic We were discussing, 
hurriedly, and without taking the slightest 
notice of the hint I had thrown out, “ for 
wife I am, I suppose, in the sightof Heaven, 
— although I have never been so except in 
name, — is by his side.” 

“ Of that you must judge for 
is a mitter which rests entire 
owr conscience. 
sion7.} 

“Yes. I have a severe headache; per- 
haps I might as well tell the whole truth, 
and say heartache.” 

I saw that there was nothing serious the 
matter with her; that my visit would be but 
a gossiping one, and cut it short. Yet day 
by day sach scenes were enacted, save that 
I ever found her by the side of her sick hus- 
band, aud learned that-she watched with 
him night and day. That she was growing 
very thia I saw, and apparently suffering 
much, I advised her to procure a nurse, 
offered to do so for her, but she would have 
no assiscance, save now and then a neigh- 
bor, whe spoke in the highest terms of her, 
as a patiern wife, a fond and faithful woman. 
Could it be that love had awakened in her 
heart at that late hour? I could scarcely 
believe it. One day | found an opportunity 
to turn the conversation in that direction. 

“Yes, doctor,” she said, with her voice 
hushed to the lowest whisper, “ yes, I have 
learned to love Augustus at last.” 

It was the first time I had ever heard her 
call him so, and could not but express my 
astonishment. 

“There are more things than that at 
which you will be surprised,” she continued. 
“Had he wooed and won me as another 
man would have done, had I known how 
good a heart was hidden under his absorb- 
ing passion for music, our lives would have 
been far different from what they have 
been.” 

“ And you really love him now ?” 

“ Fondly and truly.” 

And she bent over the bed, and kissed 
him tenderly. 

At that moment a servant came in with a 
bowl of soup, — chicken-soup, she said ; and 
asked me if it would injure him. 

“ Certainly not,” I replied. 

She tasted it carefully, saying, with a 
smile, that he was very peculiar ; that unless 
a thing suited him exactly he would n’t 
touch it. 


yourself. It 


with your 


But you called me profes- 


“Pshaw! It is insipid,” she remarked. 
“Such cooking would disgust a strong, hun- 
zry man, let alone one who isan invalid, and 

as such a delicate appetite. Wait a mo- 
ment, dear,” and, opening a cupboard, she 
produced a castor, flavored it from the cru- 
ets, and shook over it a petite pepper-box. 
“There! That will suit you exactly.” 

And she brought it again to the bedside, 
without, as I noticed, retasting it to satisf 
herself, as is commonly the case with bot 
cooks and nurses. 

“ Put it aside,” he said, with a feeble mo- 
tion of his thin hand. “ My appetite does 
not crave it now.” 

And began to fondle a little dog that was 
his constant companion. 

“He is so changeable,” she said, in an 
excusing way, with one of her peculiar, low, 
half laughs. 

And she sat the dish in a low window-sill, . 
and took her place by the head of the bed 
again, 

From my position, I could see all that 
was passing in the room, but she could not, 
as she sat with herface to the bed. Some- 
thing was said about music,—a recentl 
published song; and, to cheer the invalid, 
we discussed it at length. I noticed that he 
put his dog down, as he became interested, 
that it went reluctantly away, and, after 
seeking for a time in vain to be noticed, 
crawled toward the window where the savory 
compound was that the sick man had re- 
fused, but, engrossed in listening, I gave it 
no thought. Mr. Seymour sang with such 
exquisite taste and pathos, that I was com- 
pletely enchained. At length, however, my 
attention was diverted by a slight rattling of 
dishes, and, looking around, I saw that the 
animal was drinking the soup. I waited un- 
til the song was ended, and then remarked 
to Mrs. Seymour, — 

“T fear your cook will have to duplicate 
that dish.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, with- 
out moving. 

“That Fido has made a hearty meal in 
place of your husband.” 

“My God!” she exclaimed. 

And she sprang up, with every feature dis- 
torted, and her face robbed of every particle 
of color. 

In a moment I was by her side. The lit- 
tle dog had finished his meal some time 
since, and retreated to an easy-chair, where 
it lay in convulsions. For a moment Mrs. 
Seymour stood, rigid as marble, and then 
she lifted the dog in her arms, and ran _ has- 
tily out ef the room. Very brief, however, 
was her absence, and she came back with all 
her accustomed ease and self-possession. 

“What ’s the matter, Emeline?” asked 
her husband. 

“ Nothing, only Fido has had another fit. 
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How stupid in me to leave the soup where 
he could get at it. You know he is very del- 
icate, and eats nothing rich, poor thing.” 

“ Perhaps the doctor could give him some- 
thing. Had he not better go and see him?” 

“What nonsense! Ask Doctor Bronton 
to prescribe for a dog! What are you think- 
ing about, Augustus? Better go on with 
your music.” 

“TI have finished. But I am sorry for 
Fido. He loves me so.” 

“Ts he often thus?” I ventured to ask. 

“Yes. Like any petted and overfed dog, 
I presume. But he is better now, so there 
is no use to waste any more words on him.” 

Soon alter, I left. Mrs. Seymour saw me 
carefully out of the house, but, happening to 
recollect that I had left my medicine-case in 
the house, I returned without ringing, and 
heard her, myself unsecn, giving orders to a 


_ Servant. 


“Take that dog, and bury him,” she said. 
* Don’t let any one see him, and don’t tell 
any one of it.’ 

* But if master should ask?” 

“Stupid! Say he has run away.” 

And | heard the jingling of the money she 
gave to enforce her commands. 

I] secured my case, and passed out through 
a window which opened into the garden, and 
after pretending to be examining the grapes, 
whose purple clusters glistened in the sun’s 
rays, managed to steal unperceived upon the 
man, whom I had watched coming out, drag- 
ging the dead dog after him. 

“You will have to gather those grapes 
soon,” I remarked, “or else the frost will in- 
jure them.” 

The man started as if he had been bitten 
by a serpent, and blurted ovt, — 

“Ts that you, doctor?” 

“Certainly. Did you think I was a 
ghost?” 

“ No, —no,—sir; but the mistress did 
not want anybody to know the dog was 
dead. I was going to bury hia, sir.” 

“ Why did n’t she want anybody to 
know?’ 

“Because the master would mourn for 
him.” 

“ A very good reason.” 

I saw that the man was lying, but had ac- 
complished my object. I had obtained a 
good view of the deaddog. That was all I 
wanted. 

“ If you please, sir, you will not tell,” con- 
tinued the man. 

“ What should I tell for? It is no impor- 
tance tome. What was the matter with the 
dog ?” 

“ The mistress said it was a fit, sir.” 

“ Did he have them often?” 

“1 never heard ot his having one before.” 

“ Well, go on and bury him.” 

And I turned away. 


Mrs. Seymour had intimated that he was 
subject to fits; the man said he never had 
any before. A slight discrepancy in the 
testimony, I thought; but what chance of 
knowledge had the man, as compared to the 
mistress? There was one fact past all 
doubt,—the dog was dead, and his eyes 
were open, fixed and glassy, and there was 
a green froth about his mouth. Most cer- 
tainly it was caused bya fit. Though not 
well versed in such matters, I had no doubt 
of it, and it soon passed from my mind. 

Autumn had now yielded up its last flow- 
ers to the kiss of thefrost-king. The mead- 
ows were bare, the trees leafless, and the 
brooks clogged. My partner had gone 
abroad to recruit his health, and I was still 
busy. Still visiting the Seymours, though 
more as a matter of form, and to gratify 
his wife, than anything else, for it had be- 
come with me simply a question as to how 
long he would live. Sometimes | thought 
his wite would be the first to go, she looked 
so haggard. Manya sick man has killed 
his watchers, and recovered himself. Yet 
still he lingered, suffering more day by day, 
but still fighting off death. 

One morning — how well I remember all 
that passed then, though the incident made 
little impression upon me at the time, ex- 
cept as being somewhat singular! — I was 
called to visit the child ot a jeweler. His 
shop opened directly from the sitting-toom, 
and any one there could hear all was pass- 
ing in the shop, when the door was open. I 
was talking tothe mother in a low tone, so 
as not to disturb the little one, who was 
then sleeping, when | heard a voice in the 
store that instantly attracted my attention. 
How often it had thrilled me before! It 
was that of Mrs. Seymour. Jotting down 
now the conversation from memory, it ran 
thus : — 

“ Have you any large gold crosses?” she 
asked. 

“ Nothing that will please you.” 

“ Why, Mr. Nelson?” 

“Oh, I have nothing good enough. You 
want a solid one, 1 presume?” 

“No. Iam not going to be extravagant 
today,” she replied, with a little laugh. 

“Then these may suit you. The gold is 
pure, but it is merely a shell. They are 
filled.” 

“ Have you any hollow ones? I want a 
light affair.” 

“] have not, but can procure you one, if 
you wish.” 

“ Please do so. Letit be of the largest 
size. Can [ have it within two days?” 

“Yes, I will order it at once.” 

“Thank you. I will call the day after to- 
morrow.” 

And she passed out, 

“I can’t guess,” said Nelson, as he came 
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in to learn my opinion of the child, “what 
such a rich woman as Mrs. Seymour wants 
of a cheap, hollow cross, when the rest of 
her jewelry is very costly.” 

. robably to give to some of her help,” I 
said. 

“ That a why should she be so 
particular about its being hollow? Why 
would not a filled one answer?” 

“ A woman’s whim.” 

“ Ah, doctor!” said his wife, “when you 
get one of your own, you will not be so hard 
upon us.” 

When I get one of my own? That shaft 
struck home. | had not seen Bessie in a 
long time, and had 1 not been foolishly 
throwing away my own happiness? Come 
what might, 1 would see her, and learn the 
worst. Better know my fate at once, than 
live on in torture., 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OR once, Fortune, the fickle goddess, 

appeared to favor me. On the very af- 
ternoon of the day on which my resolutioa 
was taken, I was called to the vicinity of 
Bessie’s house. Riding somewhat dreamil 
along through the woods, ablaze now wit 
crimson and yellow leaves, | passed many a 
gay group out nutting. With a friendly nod 
and a kind word to each, I sat thinking how 
different it might have been in the house of 
the Seymours, if a bright-eyed babe had 
been given to them. How the fountains of 
a mother’s love might have’ been unsealed, 
and how the father might have been weaned 
in some degree from his music. Thinking 
what a golden link it might have been to 
bind their wandering hearts together, upon 
turning a sudden bend in the road, 1 saw a 
girl standing directly before my horse. On 
one side rosea steep hill,on the other frown- 
eda precipice. The road was very narrow, 
and there was no room for her to pass. | 
shouted for her to turn back, and, thinking 
she wouid do so without fail, 1 scarcely rein- 
ed in my horse. But she made no motion 
of retreat, and I was unable to check the 
_ Speed in time to save her. With a basket 
in her hand, she stood motionless for an in- 
stant, then the basket was dropped, and 
with a terrible scream she disappeared un- 
der the tramping feet, and the carriage pass- 
ed over her. 

A very few rods passed, and I was able 
to turn aside from the road, and fasten my 
horse. This was but the work of an instant, 
and, in another, I had lifted the girl in my 
arms, and carried her to a soft place. Then 
I removed the sunbopnet that had been 
crushed over her face, and saw that it was 
Bessie Lathrop! 

14 


A hasty examination satisfied me that she 
had escaped without any serious injury,— 
escaped by a miracle. The danger she was 
in, and my presence, had completely un- 
nerved her, and she had fainted. Tenderly 
I watched and cared for her until she recov- 
ered, having plenty of time to mark the 
lines of suffering that were traced on her 
face. Truly she had not been without her 
share of pain, but I blessed God that she 
was free from all marks of intoxication, that 
her face was as pure again as on the day 
when I first won from her the sweet secret 
of her love. 

“Let me go! Let me go!” she murmur- 
ed, as her consciousness returned, and she 
saw I was holding her. 

“No, Bessie, it cannot be,” I replied. 
“You have had a very narrow escape, and 
are not free from injury.” 

“It was nothing but fright. I am quite 
well again. Do let me go, doctor, 1 beg of 

ou.” 
‘ “Once more, Bessie, 1 must answer no, 
This is an hour I have longed for, prayed 
for. Shall I let the golden opportunity pass 
unimproved ?” 

Did she dream of what I was about to 
say? Radiant with blushes as she had be- 
fore been, pale she lay, trembling, in my 
arms, though her eyes were lowered, as in 
shame. Ah! that hateful cog was rising 
before her: it would never be blotted from 
memory. 

“ Doctor Bronton,” once more she plead- 
ed, “do let me go! It is not fitting that I 
should be here after — after what has pass- 
ed.” 

“ Bessie, can you, do you, believe that I 
am guilty either in word or deed ?” 

“You? No, no! I alone have been 
guilty.” 

“But do you remember how I— Mrs. 
Seymour”— 

“ Doctor Ronalds explained all.” 

“ And youare satisfied of my innocence ?” 

“ Perfectly. 1 was mad when | thought 
otherwise ; madder still when 1 —1”— 


“Let that £0, Bessie. Let the past bury 
its own dead.’ 

“But, doctor, what did you, what could 
you, think ?” 


“* Some other time, when this nightmare 
has passed trom our souls forever, when we 
can talk calmly of the matter, 1 will ex 
plain.” 

“And I, also, will tell you many things 
that will make you think me less guilty. 
Now I must go home.” 

“Bessie, I will not be put aside thus, 
The happiness of our entire life is centred 
in you. You know how I loved you, 


“How I blasted it. Great Heaven! I 
drowned that love in a sea of shame.” 
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“You are wrong. My love is not dead 

yet; never can be.’ 
. “Oh, this is terrible to listen to! I had 
prayed, the angels know how fervently, that 
you would forgive me. I hoped you would 
pass me coldly, and leave me to die, as | 
was doing, slowly but certainly, of a broken 
heart.” 

“ Bessie, even just now when I came .so 
near killing you, 1 was coming to see you. 
It would be next to a crime to deny the 
loathing I felt when last I saw you, but even 
then, in the hour of my most terrible grief, 
I loved, and vowed to save you.” 

“And I, too, made a vow that if you 
sought me again, I would not listen to you. 
Doctor Bronton,” and this time she released 
herself from my embrace, and stood up be- 
fore me, looking down with her beautiful 
blue eyes, “ Doctor Bronton, when we part 
now it will be forever.” 

“Forever! Whatdo you mean?” 

“That from this day we must meet as 
strangers. You must forget that you ever 
loved me, and I —I— rea Heaven! | 
can truly say ‘my punishment is greater 
than I can bear.’” ae 

“ Bessie, this shall not be. You love me 
still?” 

“Love you? Never did I realize how 
much until I found I had lost you.” 

“But you have not lost me.’ 

“T have forever. Doctor Bronton, would 
you still marry me, after what has passed ?” 

“ Yes, this hour.” 

“ What! and call me wife ? you who are 
so good and noble; call me a wife, who — 
who— I cannot utter it!” 

And she bowed her head upon her breast, 
and wept long and bitterly. 

“I would, and will, call you wife before 
all the world, and let him say a word against 
you who dares.” 

“Then you shall not! If you never mar- 
ry until I give you my hand at the altar, you 
will go to the grave wifeless. For the deep, 
all-absorbing love I bear you, I would not 
marry you. Never shall your fair name be 
tarnished by association with mine. Hence- 
forth, for fear of meeting you, | will confine 
myself to the house. If you come there, I 
will flee. Save by accident, against which I 
cannot guard, you will never see me again, 
except — except —in mycoffin. Then come 
and look at me, if you will, and thank Heav- 
en that your destiny was not linked with one 
whose soul was blackened by crime.” 

“ Bessie, you are mad to talk thus. Our 
life shall be all the brighter for the darkness 
of the past. Must I tell you again how much 
I loveyou? Must I renewthe vows I made 
but a few, very few, months ago?” 

. “Itis useless. My fate is fixed, unaltera- 
lle.” 

* But love will break all shackles.” 


“ Doctor, you are wrong, if you think you 
can overcome my resolution. When | 
awoke from my guilty dream, and saw my- 
self as I was really was: saw how | had fail- 
en, 1—I— Good-by!” 

And she would have gone, had I not 
seized her hand, and detained her. 

Many atime I had thought what the re- 
sult of such a meeting would be; thought 
of what I would say: but all was lost now in 
the great love I bore her. How willingly I 
would have forgotten the black past, and 
taken her to my heart, never to be separated 
again until the last great change should 
come to one of us. Others might have 
chided, have waited to test her through the 
reformation. Even sterner ones there are 
who would have thrown her off altogether. 
I could do none of these. How true it is 
that, — 


“ Bessie,” I continued, “ you say that this 
is the last time we shall meet. Grant me, 
then, one favor, will you not?” 

“What is it? Ask anything in reason.” 

“ Sit down by me, and let us talk calm! 
we clearly of what has been, of what will 


“ For a short time, yes.” 

And she took her + oe upon a fallen tree 
near me. 

Long and earnestly we talked, I striving 
to break down her resolution by the magic 
power of love, and she using that same love 
as an argument why she should not yield to 
my entreaties. One by one, however, 1 
overcame her arguments ; one by one | car- 
ried the outer defences, and at length forced 
the cidadel — the heart— to capitulate. But 
that conversation was holy. None but the 
angels should listen at such timns. Once 
more I was by her side; once more I held 
her in my arms, and lip met lip in the bap- 
tism of a new betrothal. Ah! the supreme 
happiness of that moment. The dreams of 
the poet are as dross compared to pure, vir- 
gin gold. For a single moment we sat thus, 
and then our ears were startled by the rust- 
ling of the bushes, and then a harsh voice. 
At the same instant our eyes were raised, 
and we saw Mrs. Seymour standing before 
us! Like an affrighted bird, Bessie tore 
herself from my arms, and fled down the 
road homeward. I was forced to stand my 
ground. 

“A pretty time this for billing and coo- 
ing,” she said, with her face distorted with 
passion, and her voice strained and harsh. 
“ A pretty time for wildwood courting, when 
my husband is lying in the agonies of death.” 
, “ Dying!” I exclaimed, springing to my 
eet. 

“Yes, dying, and you not to be found. 
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For an hour my servants have been looking 
for you, and at length I was forced to leave 
his bedside, and do the same; and how do I 
find you? Sitting with a girl in your arms, 
and death clutching him!” 

“ Get into my carriage. 
you home.” 

And I lifted her in, and laid the whip 
heavily upon the horse. 

Soon the way became rough, and we were 
forced to proceed more slowly. Then con- 
versation became practicable, and was re- 
sumed. 

“ Forgive me, doctor,” she said, “if I 
spoke harshly just now. I was very much 
excited, and scarcely knew what I said.” 

“Certainly, Youare excusable. Is your 
husband then so dangerously ill?” 

“Yes. I left him very bad indeed.” 

“ What was the matter?” 

“ Something like convulsions.” 

“ Convulsions!” 

I waited to hear no more. 
road was, I drove rapidly on. I glanced at 
her face. It was calm now, perfectly so 
Not the calmness of despair or settled con- 
viction, but the calmness that indicates 

ace of mind, even satisfaction. Before it 

ad been black as a thunder-cloud; now it 
was the evening sky of a stormless summer. 

“How is Mr. Seymour?” I asked of a 
servant, as I threw him the reins, and jump- 
ed out. 

“ Master is much better, sir,” he replied. 

And I fancied 1 saw a quick glance, de- 
noting some secret understanding, pass be- 
tween him and his mistress. I looked from 
one to the other, but saw nothing to confirm 
my suspicions. If my first impression was 
right, the look that flashed the intelligence 
from eve to eye must have been as swift as 
the telegraph, and evanescent as summer 
lightning. 

“I am so glad to hear it!” Mrs. Seymour 
exclaimed, as | lifted her out; “and, if that 
is truly the case, I am very sorry, doctor, 
that I interrupted your charming /éte-d-téte 
in the greenwood. With you and Bessie 
good friends, I] may hope to see her here 
again. You can’t imagine how much I en- 
“y her society when she was — was her- 
self. 


I will soon have 


Bad as the 


I could have stricken the woman to the 
earth, for referring to the past at the very 
moment when my sky was all crimson and 
gold, but I choked down my anger, and fol- 
owed her in silence to the chamber of her 
husband, 

Even before I opened the door, I heard 
Strains of sweet though sad music stealing 
out upon the air. This, then, 1 thought, is 
the dying man, for whose sake I was hurried 
my doubly dear girl. 

“Why, Augustus!” said his wife, “how 


came you out of bed, dressed, and sitting at 
that piano?” 

“ What should I remain in bed for?” he . 
asked, in a petulant voice. 

“You were very sick when I left.” 

“Was 1? Doctor, listen to this. It is 
very beautiful.” 

nd he ran his fingers over the keys, and, 
after a brief, prelude, sang so sweetly, that I 
could not keep my mind from the story of 
the dying swan. 

I never saw. a more restless mortal than 
Mrs. Seymour. She could not remain still 
for a single instant, but fidgeted about from 
chair to chair, and window to window. If 
looks could have annihilated a man, the 
race of her husband would have been a very 
short one. But he was wrapped in his mu- 
sic, and had neither eyes, ears, nor thoughts, 
for anything else. 

“Will you never be done, Augustus?” 
she asked impatiently, as he paused a mo- 
ment. 

* Emeline, I wish you would not interrupt 
me.’ 

“ But you are killing yourself.” 

“Then I will the sooner be out of the 
way. Will you regret it much when | am 
gone?” 

“You know I will. How unkind. You 
know how much I love you.” 

“ Yes.” 

The word was expressed so wearily, that 
it struck me he would look upon death as a 
release. But his wife paid no attention to 
it, and, turning to me, asked, — 

“ Will you stay to dinner, doctor?” 

“You will have to excuse me. I cannot. 
I have to go to C (naming a town about: 
fifteen miles distant), this afternoon, to at- . 
tend a consultation.” 

“ Will you be detained long ?” 

“Probably. I donot expect to return un- 
til morning.” 

“ But — any one should be taken 
suddenly ill?” 

“There is a physician—one Doctor 
Barnes —stopping fora few days at the ho- 
tel. I have made arrangements with him 
to fill my place, should immediate aid be re- 
quired.’ 

“Is he to be trusted?” 

“I think so. He is a young man, but re- 
liable, I believe.” 
“And you will not be back until tomor- 

row?” 

“ No, there is no prospect of it.” 

All these questions were natural ones un- 
der the circumstances, and asked in a natu- 
ral manner, but yet there was something in 
Mrs. Seymour’s face that caused my eyes to 
linger longer than usual upon it. I knew . 
not then what the singular expression meant, © 
but I learned it well in the hereafter. 7 

Two hours later 1 was on my way to ’ 
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Ca. where I was detained, so that more | ticed there was crape on the door, and, with- 
than forty-eight hours elapsed before I re- | out stopping. I soon Jearned the news, that 
turned. Then, as I drove by the house of | Augustus Seymour had gone to join the 


the Seymours, on my way to 


e office, I no- 


choir on high, 


WORDLESS GRIEF. 


BY OCTO. 


WIND from the south blows over; 
Pale roses hang down from the wall ; 
I bury my face in the clover: 
clover knows 


My Love, my Love, she is dying, 


Morray, Kentucky, Apri, 1882. 


The wind from the south is sighing, 


And pale roses lean over me. 


~~" the wide seas over! 

ing, and I beyond call! 

I bury my face in the clover: 
The red, red clover knows 


CUPID IN A PEACH-BASKET. 


BY LULU WHEDON MITCHELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Hore Farm, July 17, 18—. 


Y DEAR OLD NAN,—I am still 
alive. you see, and retain enough vital- 

ity, even with the mercury boiling over the 
top of the thermometer, to feel like giving 
u a good shaking if I had you within arm’s 
ength; but, as _ are a hundred miles 
away, and it really is too warm to make 
angry demonstrations anyway, I'll let you 
with a good scolding. Pretty chum, you 
are! Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? After 
promising me a good, gossipy letter every 
week, to “go back on me,” as Val says, and 
totally ignore my existence, and the fact that, 
although we do live in a wilderness, we are 
not quite so forsaken as to be destitute of a 
postoffice You are such a brilliant corre- 
spondent, you are. Your frequent long, en- 
tertaining, edifying epistles— O pshaw! 
This sarcasm is taking all the crimp out of 
my front hair, and your soul is too small to 
appreciate it. I’ve no doubt you ’re laughing 
at me this minute. You always called me a 
flighty little thing, though you ‘re far from the 
personification of dignity yourself. I'll for- 
give your cruel neglect, overlook the fact 
at you haven’t informed me in regard to 
city styles fur six months, and heap a bushel 


of live coals on your head by forgetting all 
the mean things you’ve done, if you will 
promise to come and make me a good, lon 
visit. Papa has been called away on busi- 
ness; but Mrs. Bruce is a splendid house- 
keeper, and old enough to play propriety. 
Val will make it lively for you. iesbes are 
ripe, and this has been a first-rate year for 
them. Bring your easel and brushes, your 
auras and pencils, for there are some 
ovely bits of scenery around Greenpoint to 
“do.” I can’t offer any great inducement 
in the way of excitement, amusement, dissi- 
pation, or flirtation; but I hope you are 
weary enough of them to be willing to ex- 
change them for a while for our quiet life in 
the green fields. I sha’n’t charge you extra 
for the advantages ot my delightful society, — 
“seeing it’s you.” rite me a line saying 
when to expect you, so Val can drive down 
to the depot. 
Ever yours, May. 
The above composition, written in violet 
ink, in a girlish chirography, on heavy 
cream-laid note paper, fell from the long, 
slim fingers of Miss Nannette Lawrence, and 
rustled down to the nape carpet cover- 
ing the floor of her high-art boudoir. She 
regarded it lazily, with half-closed eyes, and 
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then, as the scented missive gave her no 
cause to expect that out of deference to her 
lJanguor it would fly upward of its own ac- 
cord, she was, perforce, moved to stretch 
out her pretty arm from its transparent mus- 
lin sleeve, and pick it up. An amused smile 
hovered around her lips. “What a girl,” she 
murmured. “Just the same old May. I’m 
getting awfully tired of all this dress and 
fuss and packing. I have n’t done any work 
worth mentioning since the art class broke 
up, and I intended painting half a dozen 
wasterpieces. Heigho! What a_ hollow 
mockery a fashionable existence is! you 
can’t call it living. You don’t get anything 
out of the world, and you don’t give it any- 
thing. That is n’t what God gave young 
women brains for.” Here this young 
woman, with quite a good deal of animation, 
rose and proceeded to scan her face in the 
mirror of her chiffonier. \t was a face pret- 
tier than the average, though not perhaps 
with indisputable claims to perfect beauty. 
The nose was too celestial in its tendencies 
to be truly classical; the mouth, which 
curved easily into smiles, was a trifle wide ; 
there was a freckle or two visible on the 
round cheeks; and the hair, waving over and 
almost tumbling into a pair of bright, spark- 
ling brown eyes, was of the color termed 
mm | when it is rooted in a school-boy’s 
scalp, but is politely (and doubtless for good 
reasons ) denominated auburn when braided 
and twisted around the head of a young 
lady. “I believel ll” — She stopped talk- 
ing, and with the letter sti!l in her hand, 
crossed the cool corridof and paused at a 
half-open door opposite her own. 

“May | come in, mamma?” Without 
waiting for yes or no, she makes her way 
in, or gets as far as she can, and stops, sur- 
tounded by huge Saratogas, piles of dresses 
of every color and material, rows of band- 
boxes, and heaps of miscellaneous finery. 

“Mamma,” a_ slender, nervous-looking 
woman, with the peevish expression of an 
invalid, sits among a mass of cushions, su- 
perintending the packing, which is being 
done by her maid. 

“O my dear, don’t, I beg of you, make so 
much noise. You knocked loud enough to 
tear the door down.” 

: 4 1 am sorry, mamma; I did not know it. 


“Well, what is it? You surely don’t want 
any more money. Your father gave you 
your allowance only a week ago. You really 
are the most expensive girl in your ideas; 
Celia dues n’t spend half you do, and she has 
been out two winters.” 

“I don’t want any money, mamma. I 
have a scheme for saving some. Don’t be 
frightened ; it’s nothing disgraceful. I 
think I should rather go to Greenpoint for a 
month than to Cape May.” 


“Celia, do you hear this child! Why, I 
never heard of such a thing!” The deli- 
cate, nervous hands twitched the lace strings 
to the dainty cap. 

Celia, a tall, self-possessed, rather plain- 
looking girl, who had been busy in a farther 
corner, turned with a curiously unsmiling 
smile. 

“Yes, I heard.” 

“ The truth is, mamma, I am just heartily 
sick of spending a summer in such a friv— 
such an uncomfortable way. I don’t think I 
was cut out for a fashionable young lady, or 
ever intended for one. I don’t get half the 
enjoyment out of the balls and promenades 
that you and Celia do. I don’t see any fun 
in gallivanting around with a lot of idiotic 
men and doll-like girls.” 

“Nannette! I am shocked at such Jan- 
guage. Where is my bottleof salts? Thank 
you, Celia. A girl nineteen years old want- 
ing to bury herself in such a place. Why, 
there won’t be anybody there.” 

“Well, not any eligible matrimonial 
catches, very probably; but the society of 
the masculine portion of humanity is not 
essential to my happiness.” 

There was a sidelong glance from Celia’s 
long eyes at the emphatic * my.” ‘ 

“And vice versa,” she said quietly, barely 
turning her head toward Nannette. 

“That may be,” retorted Nannette, 
quickly; I am not twenty-three, and I have 
not been out half a dozen seasons. When I 
have, perhaps I may exert myself to be as 
popular with a lot of men who only know 
how to dance and dress and simper, as you 
are,” 

“Girls! girls!” 

With flushed cheeks, Nannette came 
nearer her mother’s chair, advancing another 
argument. “You said I was an expensive 
creature, mamma, Think what a saving 
there will be. And what surplus mone 
is thus laid upin the family pocket-b 
can be used toward paying Celia’s bills. 
I’m sure she’ll need it. And papa, you 
know, does not feel very rich since that late 
fall in” — 

“ There, don’t begin talking about money 
matters, or you ’ll drive me frantic. You're 
just like your father, Nannette. No more 
consideration than— And my head is 
aching terribly. Hand me the camphor.” _ 

“Don’t bother mamma, Nan, that's a 
good child,” said Celia, dutifully bringing 
the desired bottle. ‘“ Go away, and let me 
talk to her.” 

“Ido wish you would n’t treat me as if I 
were a baby!” cried Nan hotly. “ Well, 
I'll go, and I’m = sure to get my way, 
seeing it lies in the line of your own inter- 
ests, Celia.” 

With this 


groan from the pi 


shot, and followed by a 
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of cushions, the erratic 
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irl walked out of the room, with as much 
ignity as she could manage on her sloping 
shoulders. 

Down-stairs she ran, and ped into the 
library. Pushing open the Go with noise- 
Jess fingers, she stole in on tip-toexyand had 
her arms around the neck of a fine-looking, 

y-whiskered gentleman sitting at the ta- 

le, and had planted twenty kisses (hit or 

hiner ty all over his face before he had time to 
Wink. 

“Well, Baby, what fol-de-rol are you after, 
now? All that affection means something.” 

“ Of course it does; it means you are the 
best and dearest old Pop in the world, You 
are, aren't you, pop?” sticking up his hair 
with her gold thimble. 

“Of course. How much do you want?” 

“Why, I have n’t gone through my allow- 
ance yet. Pa, I don’t want any money.” 

With an irrepressible’sigh of relief, he set- 
tled back in his chair. 

“Two girls in a family make it awfully 
expensive, now, don’t they, pa?” 

“Humph!” 


“Well, now, look here, pa.” To make 


him do it, she poked her rosy forefinger un- 
der his double chin and raised his face tow- 
ard her laughing eyes. 

*t] know a way to save loads of money.” 

“ Advance your ideas, Miss Finance.’ 


“Oh, it’s no visionary scheme, I assure 


u. I just want to give up Cape May for 
I never shall be fashionable 
and stylish, like Celia, and between you and 
me and this thimble, pop, I don’t want to 
be, much as Celia and mamma may lament 
the fact. So, as I don’tcare anything about 
Cape May, I am not a bit unselfish, 1 
would ten times rather have a good time at 
Greenpoint in a calico, than pretend to be 
enjoying myself at Cape May in a satin. 

hat I like, pop, are high jinks.” 

“ W-what ?” 

“ High jinks, larks ; you 


times. You do, yourself, pop, 
now you do.” 


“Ha, ha, ha! Of course we do, Pussy; 
only, it isn’t always policy to ”— 

“IT know. Ma and Celia. But you just 
settle with ma that I’m going to Greenpoint 
to May’s, and you can come out after they’re 
gone to the Cape and just enjoy yourself. It 
would do you good to get away from this 


emoky, dusty city and your old business.” 
“Hm. Business men dont have very 
much leisure for pleasure. But we'll see, 
we ’ll see.” 

“Celia favors the idea, pop. She don’t 
care particularly about my company. She 
has never forgiven me, pop, for being young- 
er and” — 

Prettier,” put in pop, promptly, with a 
kiss. 
’“Aren’t you ashamed to be such a bare- 


faced flatterer? But I must run away and 
get out of this wrapper before dinner. Celia 
would be too scandalized to eat if I wasn’t 
rigged out in style. Good-by; don’t forget 
to tell ma how extremely desirable it will'be 
for me to go to Greenpoint.” 

With a kiss and a little tap of the thimble 
on the handsome gray head, she sprang, 


singing, up the stairs. 


CHAPTER II. 


At Homg, July 23, 18—. 
Y DEAREST MAY,—Hurrah! I’m 
coming! Prepare to behold my charm- 
ing countenance on the twenty-fifth. I shall 
reach you by the wade me train. Tell 
Val not to get himself up too stunning. I’m 
prepared to fall in love immediately. Val 
always was my favored suitor in the tender 
years of childhood. I believe we were mar- 
ried once by one of our juvenile friends, 
down on the beach by the cove. I was two 
years older, but that did not interfere with 
“love’s voung dream” in the slightest. I 

have only time fora brief note. Eve 
thing is in contusion, as mamma and Celia 
start for Cape May conquests tomorrow. I 
have only a little simple packing to do, and 
it will be done ina hurry. I am glad we 


shall not see a man’s face for one while, I 


hope you won’t ask any of your masculine 
cousins or admirers up to play tennis with 
me. I’m aconfirmed man-hater, and all I 
want is to bask in the sunshine of your pres- 
ence, and do a the way of paint- 
ing that is a little tter than amateur 
daubing. “Look out for the cars!” As 
theboys used to sign themselves on their 
billet doux they sent us at school, “for eter- 
nity thine,” 

NANNETTE LAWRENCE. 


“My, don’t I come in for some of this 
business? Mighty hard on a fellow to see 
all this kissing monopolized by two girls. 
Just thrown away !” 

Val, with a disgusted look on his face, his 
hands ia his pockets, and a general air of - 
ge to cry “ Next!” stands looking at 
the affectionate greeting of his sister, Miss 
May Wheeler, and his sister’s most intimate 
friend, Miss Nannette Lawrence. May’s 


glossy black braids and great black eyes are 
in —— contrast to Nannette’s dazzling skin 
and ruddy, tangled locks. 

At last they deign to stop their breathless 
chattering and bestowa look on Val. After 
which they both laugh, and Nan says sauci- 


ly, — 

“T should be afraid to kiss you, Val; it 
would not do to make as much of an impres- 
sion on that incipient mustache as it has 
already made on my susceptible heart.” 


| 
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“] didn’t grow that mustache for any 
light-headed girl to make fun of, I can tell 
you. Come now,” —changing his tone toa 
wheedling, coaxing voice, — “does n’t that 
strike you as — a pretty good one? It’s 
only six weeks old.” And he complacently 
tried toget hold of enough to twist before 
the glass. 

“Very fine indeed; quite a prize mus- 
tache. I understand the climate is not good 
for raising them in this section. You have 
at least three hairs on a side; it is fortunate 
it is divided evenly, otherwise it looks so 
weak it might lose its balance.” 

“Oh, quit your chaffing. You’re only 
nineteen, You a’n’t vld enough to know 
anything about ’em.” 

“You are so old, you must be the patri- 
arch of the place.” 

“ Sixteen last month,” said May, sisterly. 

“Thought so.” 

“Well, I ’ve got the dead-wood on you. 
You won’t begin to be sixteen for about ten 
years yet. When you ’re an old maid” — 

“ Come to tea,” interrupted May. 

“When you’re an old maid ”— 

“Well, now, I’m not afraid to contem- 
plate that prospect. I expect to be one. 1 
would n’t marry any man; no, not if he had 
fifty mustaches fifty times as big as yours.” 

“Come to tea,” reiterated May. 


“May and I both are going to be old 


maids. We are going to scorn mankind 
collectively and individually, and devote our 
time to” — 

“Tea,” repeated May, leading the way. 

“ And cats,” added Val; being punished 
by a pull at his brown hair from Nannette’s 


quick hand. 


CHAPTER III. 


Hors Farm, )uly 31, 18—. 

EAR OLD POP,— I am writing under 
difficulties, being seated under one of 

the trees in the peach orchard, the ink bot- 
tle in a position to tip over on the emerald 
sward when it takes a notion, all kinds of in- 
sects and crawling things in dangerous 
— and, as T write, there are three 
ady-bugs on my note-paper. I have drawn 
their portraits up in the corner for you. 
They are the fashionable decoration for 
note-paper in the country at this season, | 
am enjoying myself among the bees, birds 
and flowers, and 1 am growing fat. (By all 
means keep this from ma.) Ma thinks so 
much of aristocratic leanness, though I 
don’t see how birth and breeding depend on 
bones, A skeleton might put on more airs 
if it only knew ma’s views. Pop. I wish | 
had you here long enough to fill you ‘up 
with these delicious peaches. Hope Farm, 
you know, has one of the largest orchards in 


the state. The amount of packing that is 
done here is simply amazing. You should 
see the piles of baskets, the heaps of red 
gauze, the rounds of wire, and the balls of 
string. It is lots of fun to see the men pack. 

I haven’t painted much yet; but I mean 
to when | get over this fit of laziness. Not 
laziness, either, exactly, for every day we 
play duetts, sing, read, embroider, walk and 
drive. Val Wheeler is the most comical, 
absurd, good-natured boy in the world. He 
keeps me laughing all the time. He has 
— no end of practical jokes on us. May 
and I are afraid to move for fear of his 
machinations, The best thing about the 
place is it isthree miles from the village, 


and there are no young men anywhere near 
the premises. 

Rusticating just suits me. I pity Celia, 
don’t you, pop? Now, pa, pack up a collar 
or two and come down for a little while. 
We’re so anxious to have you, and I’m just 
pining for a look at you. Do come, if it’s 
only to give Val a good thrashing for mT | 
us. Val says, “Tell him to come on. 
bet I can lay him at the first lick.” Did you 
ever hear such impertinence? He is put- 
ting angle worms in the crown of my hat; I 
can see him, the rascal. Ill pay him fer 
that. Give my love to the Cape-Mayers 
when you write. I really must attend to 


that bad boy. Here’s a kiss for you, dear 
old pop, right here! 


Your own LITTLE GIRL. 


P. S.— Please send me something to take 
off tan before I get back. ; 

P. S.— May sends her love, and says, 
“We'll show him peaches as is peaches 
when he gets here.” 

4. S. again. — What do yee suppose Val 
haS done now? Give itup? Tied my sash 
around this tree, sol can’t move. Isn’t he 
a case? NAN. 


“Girls! girls] Old maids! Scorners of 
the male persuasion generally, and this 
abused specimen in particular, get up! What 
in the world are you ge ge at eight 
o’clock in the morning? e had some 
jolly waffles for breakfast, and I had to eat 
em all myself; the coffee has gone to the 
bow-wows, and Bruce is beyond speaking 
to, she’s so cross. ‘ Kathleen Mavourneefi, 
what, slumbering still’? O, up are you? 
About time you were-coming down.” And 
Val stopped whittling splinters over the hall 
carpet and dismounted from the banister, af- 
ter failing in his brotherly attempt to trip 
May up. 

“Your face, Val, is calculated to make 
‘sunshine in a shady place,’ but somehow it 
failed to illumine the gloom this dark morn- 
ing, and so we overslept.” 

“ ] was just going to get the guitar andimy 
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slouch hat and come the romantic dodge un- 
der your window.” 

“If you ever heard Val sing Italian, you ’d 
be glad that diabolical scheme came to 
naught.” 

“Now, May, that’s pure envy. You'd 
give your new hat if you had my voice. Say, 
girls, hurry up and eat your breakfast and 
ame ge to the barn. I’m going to help 
pack. 

With a whistle and a grimace, Val took 
himself off, and in due time the girls, in 
waterproofs and rubbers, made their way 
_after him. 

It was a great sight to see the men at 
‘ work. Some getting baskets in readiness 
for the gathered fruit, some assorting it; 
others packing, while still others covered 
the baskets with gauze, and labeled them. 

“Let's join the brigade,” cried Nannette, 
gayly throwing back her waterproof, and 
seating herself on one of the long tables. 

“ Agreed,” said May: “that'll be a good 
way to pass this rainy morning.” 

“Val, now that’s a good child, do go and 
wg, some gauze and some string.” 

“ Not much,” responded this model youth, 
with a well-executed wink. “If you’re going 
to work, you ’ve got to work, and help your- 
selves. Pretty good time for you two to be- 
gin getting along without help from men.” 

“Oh, we didn’t include boys,” said Nan, 
crushingly. “But never you mind, we can 
pack more peaches in half an hour than you 
could think of.” 

The effect of this spirited throwing of the 
gantlet was to silence three active tongues, 
and impel to extraordinary efforts three 
pairs of hands for the next thirty minutes. 
At the expiration of that time it was shown 
that the young ladies had beaten by a large 
majority. Then what a crowing and #tri- 
umphal screaming there was. 

“Go and hide your diminished head, Mr. 
Val,” recommended Nan, trying to look over 
his head. 

“ Before I'd let two inexperienced girls 
get ahead of me,” chimed in May. 
~ Well, it was worth the ge to see you 
two girls keep your mouths shut for five 
consecutive seconds, But I’ve thought of 
ascheme. It suggested itself to my gigan- 
tic intellect while we were packing. You 
see I was so busy cog— What's that word, 
sis?” 

“ Cogitating, do you mean?” 

“Ye-up. Sis is the family grammar and 
pronouncer. Well, as I was doing *hat, of 
course | let you get ahead of me.” 

“ A mean way of trying to cheat us out of 
a hard-earned victory.” 

“Well, what’s your idea? If you've 
really got one, air it quick.” 

“Why, youand May write a couple of 


notes and put them in two of these baskets | 


that go to Chi tomorrow, and see what ‘ll 
come of it. It'll be lots of fun.” 

“ Oh, I could n't,” said May. “ Everybod 
knows of the farm, and it would get around; 
but why could n’t you, Nan? It would be 
jolly romantic, would n’t it?” 

“There,” said Mr. Val to himself, “ did 
you ever see? How anything romantic 
catches girls every time!” 

“Well, I will. Nobody will ever find me 
out, I’m going home so soon. Let’s see, 
what shall I say?” 

“Oh, give him” — began Val. 

“I’m not going to write to any him.” 

“ Fiddlesticks ! Where’s the fun in writ-, 
ing toa girl? Nothing could be flatter than 
that.” 

“You'll never see him, you know. Do, 
just for fun,” urged May. 

“Well, what shall I say to him then?” 

—_ give him lots of taffy. I bet he'll 
swallow it all. Tell him you’re a princess 
in disguise, rescued from a band of brigands 
= a brave preserver, at whose castle in 

ichigan you are now "— 

“Val, I hear voices ‘calling you away.’ 
Mr. Merrick wants to know where the last 
wagon load is to go.” 

Having disposed of Val, May and Nan- 
nette composed a a note to suit themselves, 
and placed it between layers of golden 
Crawfords in the centre of one of the finest 
baskets ready to leave Hope Farm. 


CHAPTER IV. 


- Y thunder! Billet doux / Here, Moult, 
my wife doesn’t allow me to handle 
freight of this kind. You're single ; take it.” 
The scene has changed. Ina large coni- 
mission house in Chicago men are busy un- 
loading, repacking and arranging for sale a 
newly arrived cargo of Michigan peaches. 

The senior partner has chanced upon 
Nannette's “ romantic” note, and has given 
it over into the keeping of his head k- 
keeper, Mr. George Moulton, a young fel- 
low of about twenty-five, tall, well-formed, 
with a pair of broad shoulders, a good 
swing to his gait, and a good-humored ex- 
pression on his face. A fellow ready fora 
good time anywhere, you would say to look 
at him. 

He read the scented note through, an 
amused look creeping under his brown 
mustache, and a merry one to his blue 
eyes. That evening he laid it on the plate 
of his best friend and room-mate, as they 
sat at the tea-table of their boarding house, 
telling, as he did so, of the circumstances 
relating to its discovery. 

‘ That came today ina basket from Ho 
Farm. I think you said once you knew 


man that owned the place, Jack?” 
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“A fellow is usually acquainted with his 
uncle, I believe.” 

“Uncle? Did I understand you to say 
uncle?” 

“ Your ears did not deceive you. I did.” 

“Have you any idea as to the authoress 
of this?” 

“I’ve got a Cousin May, the only girl 
there; but I hardly think May wrote that. 
Still, it is possible; though she knew that it 
could be traced right back, and Uncle John 
is a particular old duffer. Come to think of 
it, he’s in New York, just now.” 

“ When the cat’s away,”— 

“That’s so. I say, George, I’ve i a 
tWo weeks’ vacation. You get the old gen- 
tleman to find some pressing business for 
you in Michigan, and we'll take a trip and 
ferret out this thing. Let’s see that note 

in. Calls you ‘ Beloved Unknown,’— 
aoe | good. Says she has red hair and 
reckles, If that’s May, she’s masquer- 
ading. Wants to see you; says she’s 
poor, but proud; any note to be addressed 
to ‘ Miss Edna Millbrook.’ ” 

“The mill might burn down, and the 
brook run dry, without affecting her name 
any,” said George, as he buttered his toast. 

“Exactly,” said Jack. Jack was the 
shortening of his last name, his full name 
being Dwight Jackson. He was a slender, 
refined-looking fellow, of the most pro- 
nounced blonde type. He adored the fair 
sex in general, and had a special affection 
for his dashing cousin. 

“Jack and Moult,” as they were known 
among their friends, were genuine good fel- 
lows. It happened not quite a week after 
the conversation above recorded, that, with 
ulsters and traveling-bags, they wended 
their way to the depot of the Michigan Cen- 
tral, puffing their Stephanias and talking 
excitedly. 

“If it’s May, you know, old fel,” said the 
fair-haired one, “ you promise to retire from 
the field?” 

“At once and forever. She flies too 
high for me. You, Jack, have expectations. 
You’re a lucky cad. You’ve got an aunt 
who in the course of time must die and 
leave you her tin; but as for me, give me 
the “poor and proud” one, that can bake a 
decent muffin and darn a fellow’s socks.” 

The next morning beheld these two inter- 
esting youths, a like the lilies of the 
field, walking briskly along the road leading 
to Hope Farm. 

As they approached the gate, they saw 
within the open casement of one of the low 
French windows, a small, black-braided head, 
bending over.a fluffy mass of snowy 
worsteds, which flying fingers seemed to be 
fashioning into some pretty, definite form. 

“You go in and begin investigations, 
Jack, and I'll roam around a little by my- 


self. I’m more interested in the peach 
orchard, just now, than your incipient love 
affairs. Find out all you can; but don’t 
let the cat out of the bag if you ascertain 
that your fair cousin was the source of that 
venturesome missive.” 

“ Trust me for that. 
introduced.” 

“Time enough for that. Good-by. I’m 
off. I see a brook down in that field that 
looks as if I could find a cool, shady place 
to rest along its banks.” 


But come in and be 


CHAPTER V. 


BEG ten thousand pardons. I had 
no idea of finding any one here.” 

“ Nor I, of any one’s finding me.” 

A very embarrassed young gentleman and 
a young lady who looked as if she thorough- 
ly enjoyed his predicament (but, withal, 
holding still in her eyes a look of startled 
surprise, which had not time to die away) 
stood facing each other under the willow 
trees at the prettiest part of Hope Farm. 
It was a little mossy dell, christened “ Nan’s 
Retreat,” by the irrepressible Val. Here 
the little brook came splashing along over 
its shining sands and pebbles, making a 
vast deal of unnecessary fuss tumbling over 
a small dam of Val’s construction, and ed- 
dying in fantastic little whirls and swirls 
under the long, drooping willow branches. 
In this pool were little tiny fishes angled for 
persistently, with strings and bent pins, in 
past days. Dragon flies shot across the lit- 
tle brawling stream, late wild roses dropped 
their pale petals — its clear waters, shy 
brown nod ipped their bills in it and 
afterward sung above it, and all day lon 
and all night the willows —those trees 
sad significance—told it in murmurous 
whispering all their grief. Here the wind 
blew softest, the shade was coolest, the 
grassy banks greenest. Here Nan had 
spent those morning hours when May was 
busy within doors and Val in the orchard, 

See sketch-book was open, her pencil out- 
lining vigorously and truthfully the prettiest 
view of the charmed spot, when, tripping in 
a stout green creeper trailing deceptively 
among the tasseled grasses, the young man 
alluded to was nearly precipitated at her 
feet. He managed to save himself froma 
full-length tumble, but it was at the expense 
of Miss Nan’s pretty blue lawn, the ruffle 
on the skirt being considerably torn. A 
more awkward presentation of kimself can 
not well be imagined. 

“ Who under the sun can he be? And how 
did he get inside of our exclusive domain?” 
thought Nan, as she hastily turned over a 
blank leaf upon her unfinished sketch. 
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“Oh, pray do not let me interrupt your 
drawing,” said the stranger, eagerly, taking 
off his straw hat and baring his wavy brown 
hair to the sunbeams slanting through the 
leaves. “I came down from the village this 
morning with my friend Jackson,a cousin of 
Miss Wheeler’s. Perhaps you have heard her 
mention ‘ Dwight’?” 

“ Many times.” 

“ Instead of going to the house and being 
properly introduced, I chose to stray off b 
myself, being in an erratic frame of mind, 
and, luckily for me, and disastrously for you, 
brought up here.” 

He sat down on the bank as if satisfied 
with the piace, and in no hurry to take his 
lazy head away from against the trunk of 
the willow. 

His audacity rather pleased Miss Nan. 

“Here ’s romance with a vengeance. O 
Val, where are you? You don’t know what 
you’re missing,” passed through her mind, 
as she sharpened her pencil, and said 
aloud, — 

“Is this not a lovely place?” 

“Charming !” 

His eyes were turned toward Nan’s face. 
It was hard to tell te what his adjective 
applied. 

Nan went on sharpening her pencil. It 
was rather a dull blade. 

eo you not permit me to do that for 

u 

“No, thank you,” said Nan, a little 
coolly. “I always sharpen my own pen- 
cils.” And she hacked away so forcibly that 
in a few minutes she had succeeded in get- 
ting a crimson stain on her dilapidated 
dress from a cut in her thumb. 

The young gentleman was too polite to 
smile. He was all sympathy, and made 
rapid strides toward acquaintance with self- 
willed Nannette, as he skillfully bound u 
the cut with a fragment of his handkerchief. 
This done, it suddenly occurred to the 
wounded damsel that it would be an excel- 
lent plan to go in and hunt up May. 

“] will remain here and come up to the 
house later, as it may save us a little em- 
barrassment to keep this accidental meeting 
a secret.” said the young intruder. “I be- 

in to feel very well acquainted, since we 

ave a secret between us, Miss Lawrence. 
You see I could not resist the temptation of 
letting you see I had read your name on 
your sketch-book.” 

“You have the advantage of me, at any 


rate.’ 
“Yes; and mean to keep it. I shall get 
Jack to introduce me properly. If I am not 


mistaken, you are a young lady who would 
wish everything done up in the regular rule- 
of-etiquette sort of way.” 

“Ye—yes, certainly,” responded Miss 
Nan, thinking suddenly of that unconven- 


tional note-sending, and flushing provoking. 
ly at the recollection. 

There seemed to come a look of sudden 
intelligence into those merry blue eyes 
ee her which she found unaccounta- 

e. 

With her torn skirt grasped gracefully in 
one hand, and her sketch-book in the ether 
she left him and made her way to the back 
door, devoutly hoping to make her way un- 
seen upto herroom. But the ubiquitous 
Val came around the clump of rose-bushes, 
with a vast amount of interrogation in his 
eyes, just as she reached the steps. 

“Hm! Sketching seems to be a violent 
exercise with you this morning. Did you 
tear that dress in a dance of inspiration, may 
I ask ?” 

No answer. A hurried attempt to cover 
up a bandaged thumb. 

in battle, Miss Lawrence? 
Where is the foe? Let me attack him with 
my new shot-gun, and wipe him off the face 
of the earth.” 

“Where ’s May?” 

“Oh, by jiminy! I came near forgetting 
to tell you. You must n’t go in the parlor. 

“Why not?” 

“You'd collapse, bust up, yell, and ca 
on like murder, if you only knew what 1 
know.” 

“See if I would. There are n’t any.snakes 
in there, are there?” 

“Snakes! A thousand times worse.” 

“Valentine Wheeler, what?” 

Getting up close to her ear, watching her 
face, as if expecting the eyes to burst from 
their socket, he exploded in one sepulchral 
syllable, — 

“Man!” 

Nan did her best not to disappoint Val 
pin the quantity and quality of her astonish- 
ment, and, considering the circumstances, 
did very well. 

“Why, Valentine Wheeler! a’n’t you 
ashamed to tell such a taradiddle ?” 

“Solemn truth: solemn ’s preachin’, He 
’s going to stay a week; may be two.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Oh, peekin’,” said this bad boy, un- 
ashamed. 

“Goodness! I ’m in a pretty fix to see 
anybody.” 

And, notwithstanding Val’s urgent offers 
to escort her to a good place for “peekin’,” 
she refused them all, and sighed a sigh of 
relief when she had gained her own room. 

She had barely made a fresh toilet, and 
exchanged the cloth on her finger for more 
sightly-looking court-plaster, when she heard 
May’s knock. 

“ Let me in, Nan, quick?” 

May tumbled over on the little white bed, 
exhausted with laughing, in which Nan sym- 
pathetically joined. 
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“ After all,” said May, “the despised sex 
has gained admission.” 

“It ’s just a mean shame,” said Nan 
warmly. “When we were having such a 
good time by ourselves.” 

— did you know anything about 
it?’ 

“Val.” Nan felt guilty, and looked out of 
the window. “I declare,” she went on, “I 
won’t see either of them (again). I think 
they are perfectly horrid.” 

“Indeed they 're not. They ’re just as 
nice as any men are. My Cousin Dwight 
is just splendid. I ’m half in love with 
him.” 

“May Wheeler! Afteryou vowed you ’d 
be an old maid.” 

“Well, 1 did u’t say I ’d changed my 
mind, did I? But you see we ’ve got to do 
the agreeable, now they ’re here.” 

“ Might as well make the best of it, I sup- 
pose,” said Nan resignedly. “After din- 
ner Val can take them off our hands, you 
know. What does the other one look 
like?” 

“He ’s Dwight’s chum. Dwight thinks 
he is next door to perfection, and he seems 
to have a pretty fair opinion of himself. 
His name is George Moulton. He is in the 
commission business with Brown & Son, 
the firm which gets the most of our peach- 
es. 

Here the two girls stopped, faced about, 
and stared at each other for three whole 
minutes. 

“Do you suppose” — began May. 

“Suppose! It ’s as plain as day. Of 
course he found the note.’ 

“ What do you say to keeping up the joke, 
and letting me incroduce you to Mr. M. as 
Miss Millbrook ?” 

“Qh, that would n’t do at all. He—he 
would find out my real name, and then it 
would seem so flat. But, just for the fun of 
the thing, I ’ll pretend I ’m poverty stricken 
if you like. I always had an idea I should 
like to be loved ‘for myself alone,’ without 
owing anything to the shine of my filthy 
lucre. Papa won’t be able to come out un- 
til he comes to accompany me home, so we 
— plenty of time to act out the come- 


“Very well. Only we ll have to get Val 
to secrecy, or the whole thing will 
fall through” 

“T manage Val. I ‘ll go and hunt him 
up now, and afterward I ’ll join you down- 
stairs,” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Y friend, Miss Lawrence, Dwight. 


This is the couisn you have often 


heard me speak of, Nannette; and this is 
my cousin’s chum, Mr. Moulton.” 

Mr. Jackson murmured the usual acknowl- 
edgment to May’s introductior, but he was 
too thoroughly fascinated with dusky locks, 
to scan the golden ones either closely or 
admiringly. His friend, however, made up 
for his indifference. 

“T have been longing to meet you, Miss 
Lawrence, since Miss May told me of your 
artistic proclivities. Do you know”—he 
turned to May—“your friend's face is 
quite familiar to me. I am sure | have met 
her somewhere.” 

He gave Nan such a mischievous glance, 
tnat she bit her lip to keep from laughing; 
and, to guard against any more random re- 
marks, presently brought her portfolio of 
sketches, and, tying on her coquettish, dai- 
sy-wreathed Gypsy hat, announced her in- 
tention of taking Mr. Moulton off with her 
on a sketching tour. 

“There is a lovely little nook in one of 
the large ‘meadows Nan is very partial to. 
You must get her to take you there, Mr. 
Moulton,” called May, standing with “ Jack” 
in the porch. 

The quick, amused glances interchanged 
between the couple trailing down the path, 
caused May to say, — 

“Cousin Dwight, I -don’t believe a city 
irl can help flirting any more than she can 
reathing. There never was a girl who 

hated your sex more than Nan, yet she will 
make your friend think he is the only person 
worth knowing in the universe in an hour or 
two. I could see that in her eyes as they 
walked away.” 

“Hum! Country girls don’t flirt, do they, 
Cousin May?” sai fack, taking the cousin- 
ly privilege of picking a rose from the lat- 
tice vine, and sticking it in her braids. 

Oh, never. They have too much to occu- 
Py their time and attention. For instance, 

have to fill the vases now, before dinner. 
That is one of my daily duties. O Val, I 
*ve been wondering where you were. Won't 

‘ou take Cousin Dwight to the orchard? 
ou remember Val, Dwight?” 

“Yes, indeed. Val, what a young giant 
you ’re getting to be. I think i 
ow me, May, I ‘ll carry the basket for you 
down to the garden, and after dinner we ’ll 
all go together to inspect peaches. They 
’re more in Moult’s line, you know.” 

“ Well, the cheek of cousins,” said Val, 
to arobinin the honeysuckle. “ You ’re a 
pretty cad, a’n’t you, to prefer May’s com- 
pany to mine? Those are the men-scorn- 
ers, are they, walking around, flirting for all 
they ’re worth? Seems to me some one’s 
left, decidedly left. Guess I ‘ll drown my 
sorrow in some lemonade. I ‘ll go and play 
sweet on Bruce, and get her to make me 
some.” 


you will al- . 
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Somewhat cheered by this anticipation, 
Val took himself off with a long stride ct 
his awkward, shanghai-like legs. . 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A WEEK went by like a dream. A 
great deal can be said and looked by 
four such young people thrown together at 
such a place as Hope Farm. Nothing at 
all interfered with the cou:se of circum- 
stances. 

One evening, after Val had delivered his 
usual dark hints about scorners of the male 
sex, and so forth, he had the misery of see- 
ing May and Jack roaming down the wide 
road under the maple-trees, and Nan and 
her inseparable attendant making their way 
toward the brook. 

“Well, I declare, a fellow that a’n’t twen- 
ty-one don’t stand any show!” Val gave a 
pull at his despised hirsute attempt. “Nan 
s carried her joke about far enough. Wait 
till her rich dad gets here tomorrow, and if 
there won’t be acircus! My! I'll be glad 
when the play's over. I ‘ve nearly bitten 
my tongue off, bringing my teeth down on 
it just in the nick of time. The idea of that 
fellow thinking any more of her because she 
*s made him think she’s poor. Pshaw! I 
‘d think ten times as much of a million-heir- 
ess. Girls are the funniest! Just whoop- 
ing up their old maid lingo two weeks ago, 
and now”— Val stopped, and gave an ex- 
pressive look in the directions whence the 
two couples had departed. “Don’t see as 
there ’s anybody but old Bruce left for me, 
and she gets oir, moonlight nights. 
Trying to spoon with Bruce is more than I 
am capable of, — slightly. Guess I ’ll go 
to bed, and get a good rest for the perform- 
ance tomorrow. bid gentleman comes in at 
eight o’clock to take my lady home. When 
he gets on to this racket there'll be some 
prancing, you bet! Won’t he kick up a 
deuse of a row! and the girls "Ml bawl, and 
the fellows will run, and I Il have to calm 
down his parental rage.” , 

Val chuckled to the moon sailing high in 

iden majesty overhead. Unfortunately 

e lost his balance, and plunged head first 
off the steps into the middle of the rose- 
bushes. He was too much surprised to 
move, and, as he lay there, taking an ac- 
count of stock, and reckoning damages, he 
heard voices. 

“ Nan and that commission coon. Guess 
I won't jump up justsnow: it would be cruel 
to scare 'em.” 

And he breathed low. 

“It’s too bad of you to go in. This is 
our last evening together: ‘it may be for 
years, and it may be forever.’ ” 


“Sentimental. Shooting off first 

* Yes, I have thought of that. This has 
been such a delightful visit, that I almost 
hate to think of going home tomorrow. I 
shall miss May so,” 

[“May. May could go to thunder, and 
you would n’t know it! ”] 

“TI have enjoyed my evening here even 
more than I dare tell you. I am ashamed 
to confess that I have neglected business 
engagements more than once. Time flies 
when in that delightful little nook of yours.” 

“ Ours.” 

Theirs! I bet you ‘ll wish you had 
*tended a little closer to the condition of the 
peach crop, young man, when you get back 
to Chicago. Now if you ’d only whiled 
away a few of your hours with me instead.”] 

“ Passing my time so pleasantly with you, 
I have learned to value your friendship 
more than I ever imagined i could any wo- 
man’s.” 

by moonlight.”] 

“ And I :..ve enjoyed your companionship 
so much, that I hope we may meet again 
some day,” ame softly, in Nan’s voice. 

[“ 1 thought that would be about the way 
you ’d forswear masculine society.”] 

“What you say gives me a faint hope that 
I may dare express something I have been 
longing to tell, since that very first morning, 
when I met you in the dell, and you cut this 
little thumb.” 

There was a sound as if a brown mustache 
might be having something to do with a lit- 
tle thumb, and Val, eager to see the whole, 
incautiously raised himself on his elbow. 
The consequence was, a twig broke; and 
sounded loud enough in the still air to at- 
tract attention. 

“ What was that?” they asked each other. 

[* It was not the cat.”’] 

“ It must have been a bird stirring in the 
rose-bush,” said Nan, leaning over the ban- 
ister, and staring at the bush, with eyes so 
sparkling and sharp under her white fascina- 
tor, that Val hardly dared wink. 

[* All safe along the Potomac,” he said to 
himself, as she turned away. “Good Pe- 
ter! I wish I was one. me poo are cramp- 
ed to pieces in this darned tight place, and 
there is a thorn scratching all the skin off 
my neck. I ’m liable to meet a sudden 
death if they find me, and any way I ll die 
of cramps if they don’t get over this sicken- 
ing love-making pretty darned quick.”] 

“T have found lots of pretty bits to take 
away in mysketch-book. I did the old barn 
sre and, although it is such a big, awk- 
ward-looking structure, it made one of the 


most picturesque sketches I have.” 
“It must be a novel sight for a city-bred 
irl to watch operations on a large h- 
in the busy season. 


peac 
That old barn, 


~~ 
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now, must have been the scene of some in- 
teresting events ?” 

[“You bet! Golly! would n’t I like to 
give him some points.”] 

“Did the idea never occur to you that it 
would be great fun to write a note, and send 
it out to some dear unknown through the 
medium of a peach-basket?” 

“Why should you suspect such a matter- 
of-fact damsel as myself of anything so ro- 
mantic?” 

“ Simply this.” 

And this time nobody would have heard 
Val if he had torn a rose-bush up by the 
roots. 

Nan held her own little note in her hand. 

“I sce by your face that I have the honor 
of ‘Miss Edna Millbrook,’” he 
said. 

Neither could help laughing.* 

“It was a foolish joke, was n’tit? It was 
only in fun: you must think me awfully sil- 
ly. I did not suppose I should ever hear 

rom it in any way.” 

“ You are not sorry that you did?” 

“No; if you do not think it too foolish.” 

“I thought when I read the sensible, dar- 
ing little epistle, that if I could win the 
writer of it for my own little wife, 1 should 
be the happiest man in Chicago.” 

[* Just pilin’ it on, a’n’t he? Goit: you 
*re a good one at this business; but I bet I 
would n’t be in your shoes ign onal 

“I have only a moderate salary, but I 
shall be able to make a comfortable home 
for you, if you will let me. Jack has told 
you all about me, and you have allowed me 
to think that I was not quite indifferent to 
you. Am I mistaken, and asking teo much, 
when I ask you to share your life with 
mine ?” 

Val’s tympanic membranes are strained to 
the bursting point, but he cannot hear Nan’s 


an’s mouth is so near her companion’s 
ear, that she does not find any'necessity of 
waking the echoes by a shout. 

“ But I have a confession for you to listen 
to,” she says finally. “1am not a penniless 
girl: 7 father is John F. Lawrence.” 

“Ts this true? Why did you not tell me 
before? I could have gone away, and — 
Oh, it was cruel of you, when you knew all 
the time I loved you!” he broke forth ve- 
hemently. 

“George, it shall not make any differ- 
ence. I hate being rich andfashbionable. I 
always thought I might have amounted to 
something if 1 had been born poor. Not 
that I shall be poor with you.” 

“My darling, I can’t think of marrying 

u now, though my heart is, and shall be 

orever, in your keeping.” 

“George, you are the biggest goose — 


like that. Do you think I'll give you up 
now ?” 

“But, my dearest, it will be a long time 
before I can earn enough to give you such 
a home as you are accustomed to.” 

“1 don’t want such a home, George. A 
little cottage in some by street, where rents 
are cheap, and where hive ’s room enough 
for papa to take some good, solid, unfash- 
ionable comfort, with his pipe, and his 
newspaper on Sundays; and where we can 
be together always. That ’s all 1 want.” 

“ My brave little girl! But think of what 
people will say of your mercenary husband.” 

“ George, George, what a mood you are 
in! Wait till papacomes, There’s no use 
talking to you tonight.” 

The happy lovers strolled away from the 
steps. 

“ Wait till papa comes ; yes, just you wait,” 
said Val, stretching his numb legs and 
arms. “I feel as if J] were a jack-knife that 
had been shut for a hundred years. Oh, 
wait till I get a gir)! Won't I know how to 
make love. You bet.” 

And Val threw his arms out around an 
imaginary waist, and wasted two or three 
resounding smacks on the empty.air, after 
which he betook himself to peaceful slum- 
bering. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ow, ou may as well sa 


whether you do or not, I’m going to marry 
George.” 

Miss Nannette balanced her bewitchin 
self on the toes of her little slippers, an 
rubbed her cheek softly against the paternal 
collar, as they stood the next morning in 
the parlor at the farm. 

“Nan, Nan, you headstrong girl! Why 
in the world the perverse fates suggested 
your coming down here to fall in love 
with 

“The very best, smartest ” — 

“There, now, no gush. We'll see about 
him afterward. I’ve no doubt he is a very 
sharp young man,and does not object to 
taking his bread ready buttered. You have 

uite a fortune in your own right, but no 


primary consideration in addressing you in 
such a manner.” 

“ Papa, you don’t seem like yourself when 
you are sarcastic. To prove to you that 
George is above pay suspicions of merce- 
nary motives, he fell in love, and proposed 
to me, thinking my statlon in life even be- 
low his own. Promise not to laugh at me, 
and I ‘ll tell you all about it.” 


Thereupon, perched upon her father’s 


yes, I said goose, sir—in the world to talk | knee, she told the story you are already 


oubt he.is far too honorable to make thata ‘ 
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familiar with, winding up with no end of 
blandishments, coaxing wiles, and persua- 
sive speeches, of all sorts, calculated to in- 
spire him with a favorable view of her love 
affair. 
She succeeded so well, that, atter an in- 
terview with the object of her affections, 
who behaved with such admirable manli- 
ness, and stated his position, prospects, and 
hopes. his readiness to work, and his deter- 
mination to wait, for Nan until he had 
something to offer her besides his name, in 
such a straightforward, sensible manner, 
that, although he kept his opinion to him- 
- self, Mr. Lawrence thought : — 


“Plenty of grit. If I ‘ve got to give Pus-| to 


sy up, 1 would rather he ’d have her, than 
one of those namby-pamby swells Celia has 
forever hanging around the house.” All he 
said was, “ Pussy, you ‘ll have to fight it out 
with Mrs. L. by yourself, It’s more than I 
can undertake during the hot season. Break 
it to her gently ; and, mind, although you 
may call yourself engaged, I ‘ll not hear a 
word about a wedding for two years yet. 
That will give your young man plenty of 
time to prove what he can do for himself 
and for you.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


ET the curtain be rung down, and, ere 
it rises, let us suppose, as the bill of 


the play has it, that three years have elapsed. | py 


In a pleasant, shady, side street, in Chica- 

, stanc's the little brown cottage of Nan’s 
Som. The porch is screened by a luxu- 
riant Virginia creeper, there are roses and 
honeysuckle, making the warm evening air 
sweet, in the garden-beds below. The win- 
dows of the little parlor are wide open, at 
one of them a head, covered with a rippling 
mass of reddish-gold hair, which shades sun- 
ny brown eyes, too much like Nan’s to be- 
long to anybody else, is bent over a rose- 
tinted letter. 

“George! O George!” 

“ H-h-h-m ?” 

“ George Moulton, are you going to sleep 
on the sofa? You ’ve scarcely finished your 
su per. George, what do you think this 
is p 


“ From outward and visible appearances, 
it does n't take the wisdom of the seven 
wise to tell. Even my feeble intellect is ca- 
pabie of grasping the fact that the object 
you hold in your hand is commonly called a 
letter. 1 can give you the German for it, if 
you are particular about the language.” 

Serenely indifferent to this verbosity, 
Nan goes on: — 

“ An invitation to May’s wedding. We 
I) have to go. 1 should love to go over 
Hope Farm again with you.” 


There is a trace of sentiment lingering in 
the voice, and tenderly shining in the eyes. 


myself. Famous fruit, was n’t it?” 

“ Ah, George, do you remember that little 
nook down by the brook, at the end of the 
big field?” 

“ Nary nook.” 

“What! You can’t have forgotten that 
little place where we met by chance, 
George?” 

“ Well, seems to me I do have a faint no- 
tion of some such spot. Was n’t that where 
we did our early spooning ? ” 

. George, what a term to apply to — 


“ Spooning?” 

“Well, I suppose you know who she is 
going to take for better or for worse ?” 

“ Considering the fact, my dear, that 
Jack has spent all his time for the past six 
months going to and from the postoffice, 
and at the jewelers and tailors, and taking 
also into consideration that that old Methu- 
selah of an aunt has at last departed from 
this mundane sphere, and left him sole heir, 
executor, and a lot of other legal things 
which you could not understand, and fur- 
thermore —s into account that for the 
past week he has been missing from his 
accustomed bachelor haunts, | should mild- 
ly remark, my dear, that I do.” ; 

“ May ’sadear girl. I don’t believe in 
cousins marrying, but I hope she ’ll be hap- 


“Of course she can’thelp being. Any 
girl that renounces old-maidhood is overjoy- 
ed. You had some mighty queer notions 
on old-maidhood yourself once, Nannie. 
Ha, ha, ha! What a boy that Val was! 
He posted me up considerably. Perhaps 
you recollect that last night at Hope Farm, 
standing on the steps— Ha, ha, ha, ha, 
ha, ha!” 

Mrs. Moulton never could account for her 
husband’s hysterical laughter. 

“What ’s the matter with you, George ?” 
“A—h!—ha, ha! ask Val!” was all 
she could get out of him between the parox- 
ysms. 

; Nan and her husband went to the wed- 
ding. Nan’s gift to May was a painting il- 
lustrative of the memorable occasion which 
formed the basis of this narration. 

Standing lvoking at it, Val remarks, — 

“I think I'll take the credit of breaking 
up one old maid’s society.” 

May and Nan had a long talk about the 
events of the past. 

“Ma and Celia never got over my livin 
in such an unfashionable way. It is a posi- 
tive trial to Celia, and a cross to mamma, 
to have the carriage driven through such a 
plebeian street, but George is doing well, 


and we are saving money. I never could 


“Should n’t mind trying those peaches 
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t him to touch a cent of mine. Celia has 
across, fidgety old Croesus for a husband; 
and ma has more aches and pains than ever. 
] don’t find the atmosphere of the old house 
congenial, so when dear old pop gets to 
pining away for a sight of me, he just steals 
away, and has a good visit with us. He 
thinks everything of George. I suppose 

u will live in great style in New York, 

ay, and perhaps you will enjoy it, but if 


; you ever long for a change, come and visit 


us. 
“Yes, Jack, I ‘ll second that,” said 


George cordially. ‘“ You 'll see I have got 
a wife who can bake a decent muffin, and 
darn a fellow’s socks, though she is rich, if 
it is necessary.” 

He turned to her with such an air of af- 
fectionate proprietorship, that Nan whisper- 
ed to May, half in tears, and half in 
smiles, — 

“I hope. a will be just as happy as you 
can be: as happy as | am, dear.” 

“ Thanks to me,” drawled Val. 

: “ Yes, thanks to Val,” laughed the happy 
our. 


KATE'S TERRIBLE COUSIN. 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


CHAPTER I. 


ELL, Katherine, — mark my words, 

—if you don’t come to your 
senses very soon, I ’ll peak you off to Gal- 
way, to your Aunt Ursula’s convent, and 
leave O’Powerstown to your mad cousin, 
Terry O’Brien!” 

The speaker was a stout, fierce-looking 
elderly gentleman, wfth a very red face, 
large, watery blue eyes, and grizzly hair, 
which stood on end all over his head; his 
words were addressed to a bright, mischiev- 
ous-looking girl of nineteen, who stood with 
her hat In her hand, evidently watching for 
an opportunity to make her escape; and the 
scene was the breakfast-room at O’Powers- 
town, on a gloricus July morning. 

“Yes, miss,” the old gentleman contin- 
ued, “I ’ll put you in a convent.” 

“Well, daddy,” the young lady remarked, 
“T think” — 

“Think! think! What business have 
you to think, miss, when you have me to 
think for you? I little thought I ’d live to 
see the day that a daughter of mine would 
take to thinking, especially on such a sub- 
ject. Am | older than you, miss? Am I 
your father, or am I not?” 

“1 don’t know, I ’m sure,” the young lady 
replied with a shrug of her pretty shoulders, 
“Sometimes | doubt it, daddy, when you 
call me Katherine, and threaten to send me 
to Aunt Ursula, when you know I ’m not 
half or quarter good enough to be a nun.” 

“JT don’t care about that; 1 ‘ll do it, Kath- 
erine !” cried the O’ Power, wrathfully stamp- 
his least gouty foot. “To a convent you 
go as sure as my name is Ulric O’Power!” 


“ Don’t be rash, daddy dear. Come now, 


‘| call me ‘ Kate,’ and get into a good temper, 


and I "ll do anything you ask me,” she said 
coaxingly, placing her arm round the old 
man’s neck. 

“Then you ‘Il marry Sir John, eh? 
Spoken like my own sensible Kate!” 

“T’ll think about it, daddy. Indeed I ’m 
always willing to do anything you wish, ex- 
cept when you ’re unreasonable; which you 
are sometimes, you know,” she replied with 
a shake of her curls. “ Now good-morning, 
daddy ; I’m going out to feed the, chick- 
ens.’ 

“ Never mind the chickens. I have some- 
thing more important for you to attend to, 
Kate.” 

“ Now, daddy, not one word more about 
Sir John today, or I ll” — 

“ But he ’s coming here —_ to stay for 
a month or six weeks,” said the O’Power, 
with a sharp glance at his daughter’s face. 

“Sir John coming here today to stay for 
a month or six weeks! What is he coming 
for?” asked Kate, opening her eyes to their 
fullest exteht in her surprise. , 

“Why, to marry you, of course, my dear,” 
her father answered complacently. 

“Oh, indeed. We ’ll see about that, Sir 
John,” mused Kate to herself; “we ’ll see 
ir we can’t make O’Powerstown too hot for 
you before a third of the time.” “ Daddy 
dear! ” she said aloud. 

“ Yes.” 

“Do you really and truly wish, desire, and 
command, me, your only child, to marry that 
ruby-nosed, orange-faced, ginger-haired old 
absurdity ? ” 

“Katherine O’Power, I do wish, desire, 
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and command you to marry my dear old 
friend, Sir Jokn Staunton. I ‘ve set my 
mind on it. His nose is not so very red.” 

“No,” replied Kate thoughtfully; “not 
much redder than Major MacShane’s; but 
it ’s so pimply.” 

The O’Power with difficulty suppressed a 
smile, for the major’s nose afforded not a 
little amusement to his friends ; but after a 
moment he went on seriously, — 

“Sir John’s complexion may be a little 
lemony ; but, then, my dear, you should re- 
member that he has lived a long time in 
Jamaica.” 

“What a pity he did n’t stay there, dad- 
dy!” rejoined Kate, with a defiant shake of 
her curls. “The island lost an ornament in 
him.” 

“ True, my dear, quite true, a great orna- 
ment. I ’m glad you admit that much,” 
said the O’Power most amiably. “As for 
his hair,” he continued, “it ’s a beautiful 
auburn.” 

“Then, daddy dear, he must have got a 
wig!” cried Kate merrily; “for when I last 
saw him his hair was ginger, — real Jamaica 
ginger.” 

“ Auburn or ginger, what does it signify?” 
said the old man angrily. “If he chooses 
to wear a wig ot gold, he can afford it. 
Why, girl, he’s as rich as a Jew: he owns 
nine sugar-piantations !” 

“In which all his sweetness consists, I 
fancy,” commented Kate, with a pretty little 
grimace. “Go on, daddy.” 

“Don’t interrupt me, miss! He has five 
hundred black slaves ” — 

“Yes; and he wants a white one for a 
change, I dare say.” 

And the young lady’s curls were shaken 
threateningly. 

“ Will r hold your tongue and let me 


speak? I say he has five hundred black 
slaves.” 

“ Yes, daddy.” 

“In Jamaica.” 

“ Of course, daddy.” ° 

“And hundreds of bonds, and deeds, and 
stocks, and railway-shares, besides five thou- 


sand a year.” 


“Yes; and his heart is about as soft as 
his guineas, his temper as variable as his 
shares, and kimself as dry and as tough and 
as faded as the parchments his deeds and 
bonds are written on. That’s my opinion, 
daddy, of Sir John Staunton! Detestable 


old ‘ yellow Jack’!” 
“ Qld indeed!” cried the O’Power wrath- 
fully. “Why, you minx, you know that 


he’s five vears younger than I am; and I 
hope you don’t mean to call your own father 
old? But that’s neither here nor there. 
Young or old, marry him you shall!” 

“ Marry his sugar-plantations, and bonds, 
and shares, and black slaves, you mean, 


daddy,” said Kate, turning up her saucy lit. 
tle nose. “Very well; I will not refuse him 
if he asks me, — the old slave-driver; that’s 
all I can promise.” 

“Quite enough, dearie,” returned the 
O’Power joyfully. “He’s as good as your 
husband already. Why, you'll be ‘Lady 
Staunton,’ my girl!” 

“Yes; a great deal rather re- 
main ‘Kate O’Power’ to the end of my 
days,” she said with a sigh. “ Daddy dear, 
please don’t be cross; but there’s Bertie 

albot, you know.” 

“Ho, ho, miss!” screamed the old gen- 
tleman, jumping up suddenly, quite forgetful 
of his gout, and as suddenly falling back 
with a groan into hiseasy-chair. “Mr. Ber- 
tie Talbot indeed! Oh, my foot! Kate, 
bring me a footstool anda cushion! Oh, 
Talbot forsooth !” 

“ Yes, daddy,” said Kate humbly. 

“Oh, indeed!” the O’Power cried ironi- 
cally. “ But I thought I threw that cat out 
of the window long ago, miss? Didn’t I 
tell you, Katherine, that if ever I heard that 
fellow’s name mentioned again I'd be very 
angry; as mad as a March hare; that, in 
fact, | would n’t stand it?” 

“Yes, daddy; and you’re not standing it.” 

“ Hold your tongue, miss, or I'll send 
ee up-stairs to your room, and feed you on 

read-and-water till you come to your senses, 
as sure as my name is Ulic O’Power!” 

“Shall I go, sir?” she asked, moving to- 
ward the door, 

“Stop, miss; don’t move an inch!” he 
thundered. Did n’t I tell you that, if you so 
much as thcught of that young whipper- 
snapper again, I’d send you off toa con- 
vent, and leave O’Powerstown to your mad 
cousin Terry? Did I tell you that plainly 
or not?” 

“Yery plainly, daddy.” 

“ Then what do you mean? Do you want 
the ancient home of the O’Powers to be 
turned into a bear-garden,eh? Have you 
any idea of the sort of person your cousin 
is, miss?” 

“ Not the least, daddy ; but I’m sure he’s 
nice, —all male cousins are !” 


“ Are they indeed? Ha, ha!” the O’Pow- 
er laughed sarcastically. “Nice indeed! I 
tell you he ’s a madman, a savage barbarian, 
a regular red rapparee, living in O’Brien’s 
Keep, —an old castle on an island in Lough 
Corrib; a gloomy, damp old prison without 
doors or windows.” 


“Not a very secure ‘keep,’ daddy.” 


“Stop, will you? I said a prison without 
doors or windows, except on the lowest 
floor, full of bats, rats, and owls. Terry 
dresses in sheep-skins and goat-skins, and 
wears home-made shoes of cow-hide; and, 
as all his vassals and retainers follow his ex- 
ample, their tailors’ bills are n’t heavy any- 
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how; but they look like a pack of scare- 
crows or insane Brian sage 

“ How delightfully simple and unconven- 
tional!” cried Kate. “O daddy, I shou!d 
like to visit my cousin Terry at O’Brien’s 
Keep!” 

“Keep clear of it if you’re wise,” said the 
old gentleman dryly ; “ for by all accounts it 
isn’t the most respectable place in the 
world. When Terry and his retainers want 
anything, they form a foraging party, and 
help themselves to whatever comes in their 
. way, — fish, flesh, or fowl, — they ’re not over- 
particular,— and a young woman now and 

n, I’m told; then they return to the 
eep, barricade the gates, set their stills 
working, and do nothing but eat, drink, and 
sing songs till the provender is exhausted. 
Dennis Blake told me that not a syllable of 
English could one of them speak, —that not 
a shadow of civilization was to be discover- 
ed on the island. Would n’t that be a nice 
young man to represent the O’Powers in the 
county of Tipperary? Wouldn’t he be a 
patty ornament in the neighborhood? 
hy, a boat could n’t pass up or down the 
river that he wouldn’t wreck and ruin! 
Nevertheless, Katherine, if you don’t marry 
Sir John, I ll leave the place to Terry, and 
k you into a convent!” 

“Well, daddy dear, I love O’Powerstown, 

and I hate convents; so I’ll have Sir John 
if he asks me, and mad Terry may be king 
of his. Lough Corrib island to the end of his 
days. Oh, here comes Father Cleary! 
And I declare, daddy, if there is n't a heiter 
right in the middie of my favorite bed of car- 
nations! Who can have leit the gate open, 
Iwonder?” And Kate rushed out, and 
met the parish priest on the steps. 
“You have come to stay for dinner, I hope, 
father?” she said. “ Daddy is in a terribie 
temper, and that abominable old baronet is 
comjng here today. Was there ever such a 
situation, I wonder?” 

“Otten, Miss Kate, —often,” replied the 
priest, with acheery laugh. ‘ Off with you 
now for a run, for you're looking rather 
pale. Ill go in and lecture the O’Power.” 

On the steps Kate stood for a moment to 
look round. 


“I don’t wonder daddy objects to leaving 
oe dear old place to my terrible cousin 
so!” 

Just below where the girl stood, at the 
end of a smooth sloping lawn, lay the Shan- 


non, calm and blue and still, making no mur- 


mur as it flowed past verdant valleys and 
shady woods, and lazily broadened into 
Lough Derg, the largest and loveliest of all 
the fanciful river’s expansions. 

At the back of the O’Powerstown rose a 
Steep, well-wooded hill: on each side lay 
pleasant park-land and tasteful gardens ; and 

15 


said, “ it’s so very pretty, and I love iit 


| 


the river reflected all. The house itself was 
a large old edifice built of gray stone, which 
time only succeeded in beautifying ; at each 
end stood two large rounded wings with 
deep bay-winclows ; and the door was reach- 
ed by a flight of broad white steps, from 
which the O’Power visitors used to say 
there was the pleasantest view in all the 
Tipperary. Underneath was the river with 
its countless little islands and ruined 
churches, the cliffs of Scariff and the woods 
of Tineranna were on the opposite side, 
“the lordly ruins of Clanmacnoise” in the 
distance, and a fertile and mountainous 
country was behind. The house and park 
were all that remained to Ulic O’Power of a 
once extensive property ; and to see much 
of the estate repurchased and the ancient 
dignity of the family restored by his daugh- 
ter’s marriage with the wealthy baronet was 
the dearest wish of the old man’s heart. 

When Kate had driven away the heifer 
and fastened the gate through which the an- 
imal had come, she walked quickly across 
the lawn in the direction of a huge clump of 
chestnut-trees. 

“Dear old place,” she said softly, —“I 
should be so sorry to have to leave it! And 
I verily believe that foolish daddy of mine 
will leave it to Terry if 1 refuse Sir John. 
Well, well, perhaps he will refuse me.” 

“It is not very likely, Kate,” said a young 
man, starting up from under one of the 
trees beneath which he had been lying indo- 
lently. “The idea, darling, of any one refas- 
ing you!” And he seized both her hands, 
and drew her to him. 

The girl tried to look astonished, but fail- 
ed miserably,— for she had come prepared 
to meet him. 

“ When did you arrive, dear?” she asked. 

“ About an hour ago, darling ; and I have 
been waiting, oh, so patiently!” the young 
man answered, drawing her head upon his 
shoulder, and placing his arm, with a propri- 
etary air, around her waist. “Is n’t it sur- 
prising that you should happen to come 
round by this jolly old chestnut, Kate, just 
as I was resting myself under its friendly 
shelter?” 


With a merry smile Kate looked up into 


the speaker's face, and replied that the coin- 
cidence was perfectly inexplicable. 

The girl’s companion was a great broad- 
shouldered, deep-chesied, straight-limbed 
young man, with brown hair curling close to 
his well-shaped head, deep brown eyes full 


of fire, brown face, brown mustache, brown: 


neck above his shirt-collar, and brown hands 
below the wrists, dressed in a loose-fitting 
suit of light tweed, with a straw hat lying on 
the grass at his feet. A splendid specimen 
of humanity at six-and-twenty, in boisterous 
health and spirits, he looked as he lay un- 
der the chestnut, waiting for Kate ; and very 
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proud that young lady seemed of him as she 
clung to his side. 

“T had such a scene with daddy this 
morning, Bertie!” she said merrily. “Of 
course, as usual with him, he threatened to 
send me to a convent, and leave O’Powers- 
town to my terrible cousin. You should 
have heard him describe Terry’s life on his 
island, and how he would behave when he 
was master here. By the way, I have a 
wonderful piece of news for you, Bertie.” 

“Well, darling, what is it? Something 
pleasant, I hope.” 

“Oh, simply delicious!” Kate replied, 
with a little shrug of her shoulders. “Sir 
John is coming ! 

“Confound him! What is he coming 
for, Kate?” asked the young man. 

“Why, to marry me, of course ! Just 
fancy him making love to me, Bertie !” 

Bertie leaned his shoulder against the tree, 
and laughed. His mirth was good to hear, 
so musical and genuine was it; and he was 
heartily joined in it by Kate. 

“ Now let us cousider how we can best 
ship him off to Jamaica to his sugar-planta- 
tions again. What have you to suggest, 
Bertie?” 

“Well, darling, I don’t know,” he said, 
pulling his mustache reflectively, “ Shall 
I take and pitch him into the river one day, 
or otherwise damage him, or finish him off 
atonce? It’s all the same to me!” 

“We must not injure him, Bertie, —that 
would be scandal; but I think I can manage 
him, if you will assist me by doing simply 
nothing and keeping out of sight.” 

“ All right, darling. I promise to be qui- 
escent and totally invisible. But, Kate” — 

“Yes, Bertie.” 

“There’s no fear of your accepting Sir 
John, after ail, is there? He’s enormously 
wealthy, and not so very old, you know; 
and I’m only a poor briefless barrister, with 
nothing a year and no expectations.” 

“Poor Bertie!” she replied, drawing 
closer to his side with a look of mock com- 
miseration. “You are about as rich as I 
am. But don’t be jealous; for there is just 
as much chance of my accepting Sir John as 
there is of my becoming a nun. Now | 
must go, dear: it’s almost luncheon-time, 
and daddy will be calling for me.” 

“And tomorrow? Will you come, dar- 
ling?” asked Bertie. 

“If possible ; and, if I do not, remember 
that it is from no want of desire. Now au 
“revoir, and don’t be unhappy, Bertie ; for 
1 ll never, never marry Sir John, and— 


** 1 won’t be a nun, and I sha’n’t be a nun.’ 


Good-by, Bertie !” 
And, singing merrily, Kate danced away. 
When she was gone, the young man threw 


} him, and often invited him to dinner. 


himself upon the grass, and indulged in one 
of his deep musical laughs. 

“ What an old curmudgeon thé O’Power is, 
and what a darling is Kate, and what a 
lucky fellow am I !’ 

For “a briefless barrister with nothing a 
= and noexpectations,” Mr. Bertram Tal- 

t seemed to be in uncommonly good 
spirits, 

“ What a life Kate will lead that old cen- 
tipede, Sir John,” he continued, “and whata 
row there would be if her father found me 
on his premises, after swearing by all the 
saints in the calendar to have me summoned 
for trespass or thrown into the Shannon if 
he ever saw me here again!” 

In spite of the threats of the owner, Mr. 
Bertram Talbot spent a good deal of his 
time in rambling about the O’Powerstown 
woods, in the hope of catching a glimpse of 
Kate, which he often managed todo. It was 
the long vacation; though, as he said him- 
self, all his life was “one grand long vaca- 
tion, worse luck!” He was staying at a 

leasant farmhouse, the garden of which 

rdered the park, so that he had only to 
jump over a fence and he was in the grounds, 

During the summer before, while staying 
in the neighborhood for some salmon-fishing, 
Talbot became acquainted with the O’Power. 
The old gentleman took a great fancy to 
Pleas- 
ant society was scarce, and the young bar- 
rister knew how to make himself agreeable, 


| But after a few months Kate’s father thought 


he saw something more than mere politeness 
in Talbot’s attention to his daughter ; and, 
being a very prudent, cautious parent, and 


having long before resolved that she should 


marry his old friend, Sir John Staunton, he 
made up his mind “to throw the cat out of 


| the window once for all,’”’ as he expressed it. 


Like many other clever people, the old 
gentleman was somewhat hasty in his con- 
clusions. When he sternly commanded 
Kate never to think of Mr. Talbot, he took 
the very surest method to make her do so; 
and, when the over-careful father showed 
signs of coldness to Talbot, that young gen- 
tleman rashly determined to make hay while 
the sun shone, and, with most unlawyer-like 
want of tact, requested permission to pay 
his addresses to Miss O’Power. The old 
man was exceedingly angry; he threatened 
the unwelcome suitor with the law — in the 
form of a summons for trespass if he ever 
saw him in his grounds again—and Kate 
with seclusion—in the shape of confine- 
ment in a convent for life—if she even 
thought of the young man; ‘and, after the 
usual threat of leaving O’Powerstown to her 
cousin Terry if she refused to marry Sir 
t John, he felt he had done his duty, and was 


happy. 
But the young people, although forbidden 
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to speak to each other again, contrived 
to see more of each other than ever; and, 
when Bertie retuened to Dublin within a 
month after his dismissal by the O’Power, 
Kate and he were engaged, and had vowed 
eternal constancy, both feeling confident 
that, despite the threats with regard to Terry 
O’Brien, the convent, and the baronet, some- 
thing would turn up to assist them at last. 

The autumn, winter, and spring passed 
away in agreeable correspondence between 
Kate and her lover, and June found him 
again at O’ Powerstown, though clandestinely. 
It was not a very honorable course, — both 
Katie and Bertie felt that, — but then there 
was no other course open to them. 

The advent of Sir John was not displeas- 
ing to the yours barrister, who was growing 
alittle weary of haunting the chestnut groves 
and other shady places of the park. He 
wanted Kate oftener than he could possibly 
see her, and he felt that his tate was about 
to be decided. If the elderly suitor was 
routed, he ( Talbot) would go and ask boldly 
for Kate again, and advise her father to 
leave O’Powerstown to her cousin Terry, as 
the best thing he could do. If,on the other 
hand, Sir John stood his ground, he would 
induce Kate to elope with him; and in these 
circumstances also he would greatly help 
the cause of mad Terry O’Brien. There- 
fore it was not surprising that the “ brief- 
less barrister” should be in good humor, — 
there was no such word as “fail ” in his vo- 
cabulary,— and, viewing everything in the 
light of his own sunny disposition, all the 
world seemed beautiful. Even the O’Power, 
old curmudgeon though he was, did not 
seem unendurable. 


CHAPTER II. 


ATE returned to the house, with her 
head full of half-formed plans for the 
torment of her obnoxious suitor; and when 
she entered the drawing-room she found he 
had arrived. He was an oid man, wearing a 
juvenile auburn wig; but, notwithstanding 
the help of his clever French valet, he 
looked old and yellow and wrinkled. 

“Where have you been, Katherine?” 
said the O'Power crossly. “ Don’t you see 
Sir John has arrived? Jack, this is my girl. 
You remember her, eh?” 

Sir John placed his hand upon his padded 
breast, and bowed. 

“ Having once had the supreme felicity of 
seeing Miss O’ Power, how could I ever for- 
get her?” he said with a grimace which he 
meant for a fascinating smile. 

Kate stared at him for a minute, then burst 
into a loug rude laugh, and shook his hand 


“You’re welcome, Sir aw dear,” she 
said, with a most atrocious brogue, throwin 
herself recklessly into an easy-chair, an 
flinging her hat across the room into another. 
“T wonder are we to have any luncheon to- 
day? I’m as hungry as a hunter, —aren’t 
you ?” — turning to Sir John. 

That gentleman shook his head, and in- 
timated that hunger, thirst, and all other ills 
to which flesh is heir were impossible in her 
presence, 


Kate laughed boisterously, and continued 
in a rattling manner, — 

“Ts it any wonder that I°’m hungry and 
tired, Father Cleary? I went tothe bog to 
look after the cattle this morning,” she said, 
turning to the priest. 

“Did you walk, Miss Kate? If so, I’m 
not surprised that you want your luncheon.” 

“Yes; I trudged every inch of the way,” 
replied Kate, unblushingly; and Father 
Cleary whispered, — 

“ Heaven forgive you, Miss Kate!” 

“Oh, there’s the gong at last! Sir John, 
jewel, give me your arm, will you? Sure, 
daddy told me you were coming to ask for 
my hand, and exchange is no robbery!” 
cried Kate with a loud laugh; and, seizing 
him energetically by the arm, she hurried 
him to the dining-room, where the pulished, 
well-bred old gentleman was horrified at the 
young lady’s vulgarity, and amazed at her 
appetite. 

“Good Heaven, Henri,” he said to his 
valet, as he was dressing for the afternoon, 
“she eats like an Amazon, drinks like a 
coal-heaver, and swears like a trooper, in her 
own language! But she’s a beauty, perfect 
in form and feature; a lovely, uncultivated 
Hebe! Egad, we'll soon civilize her! My 
society and conversation will speedily have 
a refining and elevating influence. There 
is one consolation,” added the old beau. “I 
shall not have much wooing todo. I have 
only to ask and have.” 

“Certainly. Monsieur has only to ask 
and have where the fair sex are concerned. 
Monsieur remembers that little affair at 
Brighton?” 

“Hush, Henri! Not a word!” whispered 
Sir John, with a smile of satisfaction. “M 
gloves and my bouquet. I’m going to nail 
with Miss O’Power.” 

In a few minutes the old gentleman 
marched down-stairs in afternoon costume, 
with lavender gloves, camellia, and cane. 
“Goodness, what a swell!” cried Kate, 
eying him up and down as she tied on her 
hat. “Come along, Sir John. We'll go 
round to the kennels first, and loose the 
dogs.” 

“ My dear madam, permit me to ring for a 
servant to look after the animals,” said the 
baronet, in dismay at the mere mentivn of a 


till he winced. 


kennel. 
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a Kate laughed boisterously, and re- 
plied, — 

“ Bless your heart, I always attend to the 
dogs and cattle, myself! But if you don’t 
like to come, all right.” 

And with a bound she disappeared out of 
the window. 

_ Father Cleary could not repress a smile 
at the astonishment depicted on Sir John’s 
face. The ladies.of Jamaica were not ac- 
customed to go jumping about like kanga- 
roos, the old baronet told himself; and it 
was a mystery to him how Miss O’Power 
escaped breaking her neck or some of her 
limbs. However, in a few minutes she re- 


turned with her dogs, and beckoned to Sir 
John to join her. 

“ Are n’t they beauties ?” she said, point- 
ing to a pair of Irish setters. “ My mad 
cousin, Terry O’Brien, sent them to me, and 
it’s a great pity he didn’t send a couple 
more. 


“I was not aware that you had a mad 
cousin, Miss O’Power,” gasped Sir John, as 
he strove to keep pace with her energetic 
Strides. “Is he very mad?” 

“Dangerously,” replied Kate, vely. 
“So was his father before him. It’s in the 
family, Sir John, dear; and they tell me I’m 
a little that way, myself, sometimes,” she 
added, cheerfully. 

“Good Heaven! how shocking!” said 
the baronet, as he followed her through 
long, damp grass, full of thistles, which 
pricked him at almost every step. “May I 


ask where you are taking me, Miss O’Pow- 


er?” 

“To the top of that hill. There’s a fine 
view when you get there, though it’s a tough 
bit of climbing,” she answered. “You can 
see the Rock of Cashel, the bridge of Por- 
tumna, the Lakes of Killarney, celebrated 
for the beauty of their scenery, and the 
Giant’s Causeway, on a clear day, if you 
have very good sight. Take care, Sir John!” 
she cried, as a huge blackberry-branch which 
she had dexterously pushed out of her way 
rebounded and struck the unsuspecting bar- 
onet across the face. “ ‘First in a wood, 
and last in a bog.’ That’s my motto. Oh, 
dear, J hope you ‘re not hurt!” 

“Oh, no! a mere scratch!” replied Sir 
John, holding his handkerchief to his cheek. 
“ Must we pass through this tangle, Miss 
O’Power? It’s positively an impenetrable 
jungle!” 

“ Nonsense, Sir John! All you have to do 
is to look out for the briers and branches.” 
And at that instant she let go a vigorous 
young ash-plant, which knocked off the bar- 
onet’s hat, and ruined the arrangement of 
his glossy wig, to Kate’s intense amuse- 
ment. “Perhaps we had better go back,” 
she added, looking at him dolefully. “ Your 
gloves are spoiled, and your face is scratched 


to pieces. Oh, Sir John, I’m sure I’m very 


sorry!” 

«Pra do not mention it, my dear youn 
lady. It’s onlya trifle. And accidents will 
happen, you know,” he said, turning round 
with alacrity; and, ready to cry from su 
nag ew anger and mortification, he followed 

er homewards, recéiving almost as many 
scratches on the return journey. 

“I’m sorry you missed the view,” she re- 
marked. “But never mind; we ‘ll try again 
some other day.” 

The baronet replied to this by a low bow, 
at the same time mentally vowing that noth- | 
ing would ever induce him to climb the 
hill. 


At dinner, Kate horrified her fastidious 
lover a hundred times, and afterwards 
shocked him by singing, in the most au- 
dacious manner, wild rebel songs, much to 
the amusement of her father and the priest. 

After breakfast the next day, Miss O’ Pow- 
er said she had ordered round the horses, 
and requested nel gg: to ride with her, to 
which he consented. In a few minutes the 
horses were at the door,— Kate’s black 
mare Minerva, and a spirited young chest- 
nut, which Sir John conned, reluctantly, 
He was not much accustomed to riding, and 
never took that sort of exercise except ona 
steady, well-behaved cob in Hyde Park. 
Kate sprang lightly to her saddie, and they 
rode quietly down the avenue and along the 
high-road for about a mile, Then the young 
lady turned up a lane, which brought them 
to a sort of common composed of dam 
springy turf, covered with ferns, pur Ie 
broom, golden furze, and the bright blue lit- 
tle flower of the bog-plant. 

“ Now for a jolly canter, Sir John!” cried 
Kate, giving Minerva her head; and in a 
moment the animal was flying over the turf 
at full gallop. 

The chestnut, perceiving this, tossed up 
her head, and bounded away too. But, un- 
fortunately, neither horse nor rider was in- 
timately acquainted with the common, 
which, in some places, was full of ruts and 
drains, neither very deep nor very danger- 
ous, but sufficiently so to vex and frighten 
any luckless stranger who found himself lying 
in one without expecting it. Minerva, who 
knew the common as well as her stall, 
steered clear of them; but the chestnut, go- 
ing along blindly, got her hind legs into one, 
and landed her rider gently on his back in a 
shallow drain with a little water and a good 
deal of soft mud. 

After riding about a mile, Kate looked 
round for her escort, and, not perceiving 
him, turned back at once in astonishment. 
She found him severing en the common, 
just after crawling out of the drain, covered 
with mud and slime, and looking altogether 
desolate. She could not but pity him. 
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Hastily dismounting, she asked if he was 
hurt; and, on learning that he was not, she 
begged of him.to re-mount the chestnut, 
which stood near, subdued and almost as 
frightened as the rider, and gallop home as 

uickly as he could. But nothing could in- 

uce Sir John to risk his valuable life 
‘again; so Kate rode home as fast as she 

could, and sent a groom and the dog-cart for 
him. 

The baronet did nor appear at luncheon 
that day; but at dinner he assured the 
O’Power, that, though much shaken, he was 
not in the least hurt. 

“I’m bothered entirely,” said the O’Pow- 
er, looking at his guest. “When I’m well 
1 always ride the chestnut, and she’s as gen- 
tle as a lamb with me. It’s a good job, 
though, that she upset you in a bog-hole; 
for if your skull had come into collision 
with the road, you might have felt it, Jack. 
How did it — that she started ?” 

“ Sir John held her too tight, maybe, dad- 
dy,” put in Kate. But never mind, — it’s 
lucky it’s no worse; and tomorrow we ’ll 
have a drive, for we have not been particu- 
larly successful in our walking or riding ex- 
peditions, — eh, Sir John?” 

At eleven o’clock the next morning an 
Irish jaunting-car and a pair of horses driven 
tandem came round, and Kate took her seat 
on one side, while Sir John, with some dif- 
ficulty, mounted the other. 

“ Any commands for Borrisokane, daddy?” 
screamed the young lady ; and, his mistress 
receiving a reply in the negative, Roger 
touched up his horses, and away they flew 
down the avenue, Sir John in mortal terror, 
holding on with both hands. The baronet 
had never been on an Irish jaunting-car be- 
fore, nor had he had any experience with a pair 
of fiery horses driven tandem, a reckless 
driver, and an uneven road. He was ex- 
pecting every instant to be tossed off, and 
not without some reason, for the car rocked 
frightfully. 

When about three miles from O’Powers- 
town, they passed a meadow from which the 
hay was being removed. Some lay in a 
great stack by the road-side, waiting for the 
carts ; and, just as the car was passing it, 
Roger, by some mischance, drove over a 
stone. Sir John started, let go his hold, and 
was shot head foremost into the hay. The 
car drove on; and it was not till it had 
reached a point of the road where there was 
a fine view that Kate, in turning to call Sir 
John’s attention to it, missed him. 

“Roger,” she cried in dismay, “where is 
Sir John?” 

Roger pulled up his horses, turned round 
slowly on his seat, stared at the empty side, 

lanced at his young lady, scratched his 

ead reflectively, and then jumped down 


turned up the cushions, and at last replied 
calmly, — 
“ Bedad, Miss Kate, I believe we ’ve lost 
him!” 
“Turn back this minute then, and search 
for him!” she cried. “ How could you be 
so careless, Roger? What shall I say to 
the master? Oh, dear me, it’s too bad!” 
“Faix, it was n’t my fault, Miss Kate. 
How could | teil he was such a slippery ould 
— But I have no doubt we’ll find him, 
ead or alive; so don’t be onaisy, miss. 1 
search for him in every possible place.” 
And so he did, ard in a great many un- 
likely ones, — behind every hedge, up every 
tree, under every shrub, returning periodi- 
cally to re-examine the well of the car, and 
look under the cushions, — but without suc- 
cess. 
“ Bedad, Miss Kate, some one must have 
carried him home on a shutter! But — worse 
luck to him!—why didn’t he keep his 
sate ?” said Roger, wrathfully, as they drove 
up the avenue. 

“ Why, there he is, safe and sound, in the 
drawing-room window! ” cried Kate, joyfully. 
“ Make haste, Roger!” . 

“ My dear Sir John, I’m so glad!” she 
said, holding out both her hands as she en- 
tered the room in which the baronet was 
seated. “You can’t think, daddy, how 
frightened I’ve been. We never missed 
him till we got to the cross-roads, and then 
we turned back at once. I walked the 
horses home, and Roger sought everywhere. 
How on earth did we lose you, Sir John ?” 

“ That ’s for your coachman to say, Miss 
O’Power,” replied Sir John, frigidly. “It 
was most fortunate that Mr. Cleary was 
passing just at that moment, or I don’t know 
how I should have got here.” 

“] was driving along the road after you, 
Miss Kate,” said Father Cleary, with a mer- 
ry twinkle in his eyes, “and I observed a 
mighty sprawling and spluttering in the hay.- 
On going over to look, whom should | see 
but Sir John? I pulled him out by the legs, 
but faith he left his head behind 1.im, — his 
wig, I mean,— and it was beautifully orna- 
mented with hay-wisps when I fished it out. 
Then I packed him into the gig and brought 
him home.” 

“ You must take better care of him, Kate,” 
remarked the O’Power, with a great laugh. 
“Upon my conscience, it’s the best joke 
I’ve heard in the whole course of my life! 
She must tie you to her apron-string, Jack, 
my boy!” 

“It may be fun to you, 
can see it, Mr. O’Power! Nordid I come 
to this vagabond country to be made a 
laughing-stock,” replied Sir John, haughtily. 

“I’m sure I’m very sorry, but it was n't 
my fault,” said Kate, in her richest and 


but hang me if I 


suddenly and searched the well of the car, 


broadest Tipperary brogue. “Indeed, dad- 


' queer!” replied Henri, sympathetically. The 


' Sir John bowe 


gone. 
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dy, I’ve done my best to please and amuse 
Sir John, and after all he’s only vexed, and 
feels put upon. It’s unlucky entirely.” 

“Very unlucky entirely, Miss O’Power,” 
replied the baronet, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, as he left the room. . 
. “Henri, Henri,” cried the irate old man 
when he got up-stairs, “ pack up at once! I 
will not stay in this place four-and-twenty 
hours. longer, —they are all raving, raging 
lunatics! A man’s life is not safe here, — 
and that girl on whom I meant to confer the 
honor of my name should be confined in 
Bedlam ; she is dangerously mad!” 
“They are all what you call queer, ver’ 


company and conversation in the servants’ 
hall had been no more to the valet’s taste 
than the company and conversation in the 
drawing-room had been to his master’s. 

The next morning, after reading his let- 
ters, Sir John expressed his deep regret that 
urgent business affairs called him to Lon- 
don at a moment’s notice. 

“And I don’t know when I shall have an 
opportunity of visiting this charming locality 
again,” he added. 

“ Sure, Sir John, dear, you are n’t going 
to leave us after three days?” said Kate, 
pulling out her handkerchief and beginning 
to whimper. 

“If anything could detain me, it would be 
your most entertaining society, Miss O’Pow- 
er,” replied Sir John, with a low bow; “ but 
the claims of business are imperative.” 

“ But, daddy, I thought "— 

“Hold your tongue!” thundered the O’- 
Power. “ We regret, Sir John, that you are 
compelled to leave us so unexpectediy, and 
hope that you may soon find it convenient 
to return,” he said haughtily, turning to the 
baronet. 

“I’m sorry to say, my dear friend, that I 
think it will te impossible for me to return, 
as I fear I shall have to sail for Jamaica im- 
mediately,” he replied, as Kate left the 


m. 

“Indeed! Sir John, am I then to under- 
stand 

“ My dear sir, understand whatever you 
please,” cried the old man; “ but don’t ask 
tor an explanation. What’s the use of it? 
I made a mistake in coming here, and you 
made a greater mistake in asking me. e 
have been schoolfellows and friends, — let 
us part amicably. Good-by, Ulic.” And 
himself out before the 
O’Power had recovered from his surprise. 

By the time he had collected himself suf- 
ficiently to speak rationally Sir John was 


An hour afterward Kate came into the 


library. 
daddy, I hope you are satisfied !” 


‘yellow Jack’? A pretty thing for a gentle- 
man to come here to marry me, and you to 
insist on my having him, and to scold me,”— 
sob,—“and threaten to send me to a con- 
vent,”— sob,—“ and leave O’ Powerstown to 
-” cousin Terry,”— great sob,—“ and, after 

all, that he should go away without even 
asking me! What will ail friends that I as 
my as asked to the wec ding say, I won- 

er? But no matter. I'll go into a con- 
vent now of my own accord! ‘ 

“Come, come, my dear, don’t be a goose,” 
said the O’Power, soothingly. “He was an 
old fool. Don’t fret about him, Kate.” 

“Not so old, daddy,” replied the young 
lady, with her handkerchief to her eyes; 
“ five years younger than you ”"— 

“Not he! Ten years older, my girl, if a 
day! A padded, painted old hypocrite! We 
have had a good riddance; and you ma 
trust me to find you a better husband,” her 
father added hastily. 

“Thank you, daddy; but I ‘ll choose for 
myself next time, if you please.” 

“Very well, my dear; do so. But let me 
see no more tears for that old crocodile.” 

“But his sugar-plantations, daddy, and 
his black slaves, and his bonds and railway- 
shares, and five thousand a year!” sobbed 
Kate. 

“I believe he was humbuggin’ me half his 
time,” muttered the O’Power. “ Poor 
child,” he said to himself, “ I didn’t. think 
she cared so much about being married; 
but I suppose girls don’t like to be disap- 

inted. However, I'll find her a good hus- 
and yet, and a rich one, too, or my name 
is n’t Ulic O’Power!” 


CHAPTER III. 


A WEEK passed away, and Kate still 
seemed to be mourning the departure 
of her wealthy suitor, She was generally 
late down to breakfast; and one morning 
her father found the tea made, but his 
daughter’s chair vacant. While he was 
wondering what could have become of her, 
she entered the room rather reluctantly, and 
stood beside her father. 

“ Where have you been, child? What have 
you been doing? What’s the matter? Tell 
me, this minute!” he cried, looking up at 
her in astonishment. 

“ If you please daddy, — don’t be very an- 
gry,— I've been to the chapel,” was her re- 
ply, in we low tones, and with a terribly 
guilty blush. 

“To the chapel ! What chapel? What 
did you go for?” 

“Please, daddy, I went to the parish 
chapel to get — married!” 


she cried. “ Now what do you think of 


“To get married!” exclaimed the O’Pow- 
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er, aghast. “In the name of Saint Patrick, 
to whom?” 

“To me, sir; I’m the happy man,” said 
Bertie Talbot, stepping into the breakfast- 
room, followed by Father Cleary. “As Sir 
John would n’t have her, I thought I had as 

ood a claim as any one else.” 

“Indeed! So that’s what you meant by 
choosing for yourself, madam, 1s it? Very 
good,— very good; you’re no child of mine 
any longer, and O’Powerstown goes to Terry 
O’Brien! Do you hear that, young man?’ 

“Yes, sir; and nothing could give me 
greater pleasure. Give Terry O’Powers- 
town, —orrather leave itto him, — and Kate 
and I will be perfectly satisfied !” 

“Oh, of course, quite so; but I mean it, 
I can tell you!” the old man said wrathful- 
ly. “As for you, Mrs.” — 

“Well, daddy, why didn’t Sir John have 
me? I’m sure I gave him every encourage- 
ment; ” and a smile, despite’ all her efforts 
to look grave, broke over the girl’s face. 
“ Besides, you said I might choose for my- 
self.” 

“Certainly, madam; and you may also 
choose a new house and uome, and a father. 
I'll send this very day tor your cousin 
Terry.” said the O’ Power decisively. 

“ That ’s unnecessary, sir; Terry O’Brien 
is here,” interposéd Bertie, drawing closer 
to his wife’s side. “Kate darling, Uncle 
Ulic, forgive me; but I’m the man,—I’m 
the terrible cousin! Sir, your unworthy but 
affectionate relative craves your pardon !” 

“What?” cried the O’Power curiously. 
“Do you mean to—to tell me that you're 
mad Terry O’Brien?” 

“Terry O’Brien certainly, but not mad, 
except with joy at this happy moment,” he 
putting his arm round Kate’s waist. 
“I loved you, my darling, for your own 
sweet sake, and | wanted you to love me 
for myself alone ; so I told you.I was a poor 
briefless barrister.” 

“With nothing a year and no expecta- 
tions!” added Kate. “It was a shame, 
Bertie !” 

“ All’s fair in love, darling,” replied her 
husband. “You ’ve proved a regular brick, 
Kate, — taken me fairly for better or worse, 
when worse seemed far the more likely, and 
I thank you. Presently I hope to be able to 
prove to Uncle Ulic, that, though neither ‘a 
corsair,’ nor ‘a pirate,’ nor a ‘red rapparee,’ 
I am not quite a pauper!” 

“It can’t be true; he can’t be Terence 
O’Brien !” cried the O’ Power. 

“ Sorra a word o’ lie init, Ulic!” said Fa- 
ther Cleary. “1 knew it all along; for sure 
it was I christened the boy ‘ Terence Ber- 
tram Talbot O’Brien,’ and confirmed him in 
the same name. I taught him his Latin 

ammar many a year ago. Oh, I knew him, 
t he bound me over to keep siience, the 


villain!  Many’s the hearty laugh we had 
over our tumbler of punch at your descrip- 
tion of Terry and his island and O’Brien’s 
Keep!” 

“But they’re cousins, father!” gasped 
the O’Power. 


“Pooh! Second once removed! We got 
a dispensation easy,” replied the priest. 
“ And, faith, Ulic, I never had a better 


morning’s work than when I made them one.” 

The O’Power looked foolish for a minute, 
and then opened his arms, into which Kate 
sprang, and gave him a sounding kiss on 
each cheek, 

“You ’ll forgive me, daddy dear, won’t 
you?” she whispered, — “1 did love Bertie 
so; and I'll promise never to meution ‘ yel- 
low Jack’’s name again!” 

“T suppose I must; there’s no alterna- 
tive,” said the O’Power, with a tolerably 
good grace holding out his hand to Bertie. 
“It’s my private opinion that you both are 
‘afther humbuggin’ me;’ but the less said 
about it the better. Now 1 want my break- 
fast; and, Terry, my son, if Kate plays 
with you as she did with poor Jack Staun- 
ton, f wish you joy of your bargain!” 
“Thank you, Uncle Ulic. 1’ll take my 


chance; for 1 think I’ve found out the se- 


cret of taming my pretty little shrew,— 
have n’t I, Kate? But it was a shame to 
torment the poor old gentleman so.” 

“TI wish you had seen his face when I 
pulled him out of the haystack, Miss Kate, 
—I beg your pardon,—Mrs. O’Brien!” 
cried Father Cleary. “I declare, Ulic” — 

“ There, there, — some other time for that 
story, father,” interrupted the O’Power. 
“It’s beginning to dawn upon me slowly 
that there are more old fools in the world 
than Jack Staunton. I only hope, Kate, 
that you may n’t be sorry for joking at the 
expense of your poor father!” 

“ Daddy dear, don’t be a goose,” said the 
girl rather disrespectfully, while she smooth- 
ed the old gentleman’s hair. “One thing I 
know 1’ll never be sorry for, and that is 
having married my terrible cousin.” 

“And so keeping O’Powerstown in the 
family!” put in Father Cleary. “And, that 
being the case, Ulic, let us have a dhrop of 
something hot, strong, and lemony, to drink 
the health of the bride in; and then bedad 
we'll have such a gathering as wasn't 
seen at O’Powerstown since Miss Rosie 
O’Power married Talbot O’Brien, this ter- 
rible Terry’s grandfather; for, Ulic, every 
acre py te property bought up by Stu- 
art and Kincade,—every rood of the 
O’Powerstown estates—belongs to your 
son-in-law, and has come back again!” 

“ Heaven spare you your health, father,” 
said the O’Power humbly. “You're a bet- 
ter watch-maker than I am. Terry, my son, 
I ask your pardon. Kate asthore, I'm 
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proud of you. Father Cleary, may your 
Shadow never grow less! Now let some- 
body ring the bell and give orders for the 
breakfast. We'll feast the few tenants we 
have, and give them a dance, anyhow ; and, 
after that, I suppose I must resign in favor 
of Mr, O’Brien.” 

“ Never, father!” said Terry, stepping for- 
ward, “While you live you’re O’Power of 
O’Powerstown. Kate and I are going 
abroad for a while, and then we'll try the 
Keep for a start. There'll always be a cor- 
ner ior you in our cabin, and we’ll always 


be ¢'ad to ou a visit when ask it; 
but while we ‘Seo you ’re the head of the 
family and master here. It must never be 
said that the O’Power’s son-in-law had n’t a 
home of his own to bring the O’Power’s 
daughter to. 
“There, Ulic,—there’s ‘the corsair,’ 
‘the pirate,’ ‘the red rapparee’ for you!” 
cried Father Cleary. “ Never tell me again 
that people in this world are half so black 
as they’re painted!” And the O’Power 
thought in all probability the jolly old 
priest was right. 


OM her great south chamber, all the da 

F The red, red sunlight sianted down a“, 

ong, low marsh, and the ridges gray, 

the shining spires of the distant town. 


Lone’y and lay the winding road, 

Coiled like a serpent ajong the shore: 

The hot, white sands in the noonday glowed, 
And the blue tide ebbed, and the blue tide flowed, 
Over the bar with a rush and a roar. 


She watched the rose at her window bloom, 

And she watched its dead leaves wither and fall: 

The ghostly gray crept into the room, — 

Into its silence and dust and.gloom; 
And frowned from its pietured wall. 


But stil! she looked to the long white strand, 
And still she looked to the wide gray bay, 

And tnrned the ring on her wasted hand, 

When the first star shone o’er the dreary land, 
With hps too pallid and cold to pray. 


The glimmering sails lay white as snow 
Down all the lines of the low, blue coast; 
A sea-mew screamed on the rocks below; 
And the fisher’s boats went gliding slow, 
Each through the mist like a wanderign 


And where the thick masts hugged the shore, 
Above the hum of some lonesome bee 

In the garden thistles, the salt wind bore 

The songs of the sailors up the shore, 

To that pale, sad lady from o’er the sea, 


Singhing, she listened, with finger-tips 
Wreathed in her long hair, heavy and brown; 
And, sighing, knelt, with those pale, cold lips, 


DOWN BY THE SEA. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


‘And eyes still fixed on the passing ships, 
And the gray road winding beyond the town. 


Boston, Junz, 1881. 


But still no sign of his coming 
And still no step at the lonely door; 
But the poplar shook in the ocean gale, 


And the winds tramped in wit a weary wail, 
Across the waste lone 


She saw the last brown swallow fly 

From the thatch above her, and far away 
Fade into the gray of the seaward sky, 
With one tall mast, that glided by, 

To the rush and roar oi the outer bay. 


And the gt | fingers in her hair, 
Like streaks of moonlight, one by one, 

Told over the threads of silver there, 

And the white face smiled through its wan despair, 
For the watch and waiting almost done. 


Oh! the thistle died with the rue, 

And hushed was the hum of the lonesome bee: 
Heavy with storm the coast-lines grew, 
had hep the equinoctials blue 

Across the ane of the windy sea. 


Then through that great south chamber beat 
Vague echoes ever from night till morn, — 

Vague echoes ever of hurrying feet, 

In the fierce sea-rain and the stabbing sleet, ’ 
And the boughs of the poplar stripped and torn. 


But the stars looked in, and saw no more 
That pale, sad stranger from o’er the sea; 

And he who came to the lonely door 

At last found nought on the silent floor 

But a shadow cast by the 


Dead was the spark of the altar-stone, 
And the hoarse waves jibbered in mournful call: 
Nothing was left, where the starlight shone, 


shadow and silence, and, all alone, 
white face turned to the darksome wall. 
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Fashions for September. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


BY MARIA LYDIA WINDSOR, 


Se fall fashions have not yet appeared 
in such numbers as to make one feel 
that they have come to stay. We have 
noted some pretty dresses for young ladies, 
at Newport, which were made for the cool 
evenings and dull, foggy days, when we all 
know that the garden city is not like a fur- 
nace. We give a very pretty illustration of 
the most sensible costumes we have seen 
for fall wear. It will be noticed that all 
four of the dresses, even for house wear, are 
short, and in fact short costumes are the 
rule, trains being anathematized except on 
very dressy occasions. Even grandmothers 
don short dresses, but are expected to show 


less of a pretty foot than the grand-daughter 
in her teens. 

As for costumes, nothing is more elegant 
than a black suit, finished with steel, since 
black is now considered “ high style.” If 
you ask what is a judicious choice, we would 
say, a Duchesse silk, which is one of Bon- 
net’s best. His reputation is world-wide as 
a manufacturer. That we all know, and the 
brand in question is celebratsd for its purity 
of silk texture, freedom from foreign sub- 
stances, and beauty of finish. 

Collarettes are a new sensation, Two or 
more broad rows of lace are gathered or 
plaited around the neck, with sometimes a 
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standing ruffle in addition; or again, the 
collarette can be of biack silk, or the mate- 
rial of the dress, with standing ruffle around 
the throat. They are worn by both ladies 
and children, and will he in style all the fall, 


and perhaps all winter. Who knows? They 
may be dropped as suddenly as they ap- 
peared, and long dresses may make their ap- 
pearance once more, in spite of an indignant 
protest from even fashionable women. 


WATER- LOGGED. 


BY CAPT. W. H. MACY, OF NANTUCKET. 


if HAVE heard men say that a man who 
had been a sailor in his young days could 
be detected on a very brief acquaintance by 
something in his speech or manner, no mat- 
ter what other change might have happened 
to him; but I am satisfied that this is all 
moonshine. Many cases to prove the con- 
trary have come under my own observation, 
and have left me convinced that one need 
not carry the savor of the salt about him 
through his whole life. It is almost impos- 
sible for the landsman to put on the seaman 
and deceive any shrewd person by such 
counterfeit; but the converse of this propo- 
sition is not so true. 

Certainly, I had never had reason to sus- 
pect anything nautical about Mr. Wiswall, 
the sleek, well-preserved elderly gentleman 
who owned the brig Reso/ute, in which I 
had made several West-India voyages. 
While on shore I was thrown much into 
contact with him, but, in our most familiar 
intercourse, he had never dropped a word in- 
dicating any knowledge of marine matters 
but such as might have been picked up by 
any observing man who owned a vessel and 
‘fitted her out, and had various dealings with 
seamen. Indeed, whenever some nautical 
detail was the subject of conversation be- 
tween us, he always listened modestly, while 
I am afraid I was too much inclined to give 
myself airs for the time being, assuming the 
patronizing manner which comes natural to 
us when talking on nautical subjects with 
those whom we suppose to know nothing 
about such things. 

The Resolute was once more ready for 
sea, and I was spending the last evening 
ashore with the owner and his wife, in their 
pleasant home. Mrs. Wiswall was still a 
comely matron, though on the shady side of 
fifty, and I thought had a certain somethin 
English in her manner and speech, women 
I did not attach much importance to that, as 
I have learned that it is easy enough to be 
mistaken on the question of nationality, as 
well as upon other points. I had been look- 


ing over the daily papers, and observed that 
late arrivals reported great numbers of ice- 
bergs seen in the North Atlantic, some of 
which were of immense size. I was skepti- 
cal on the subject, and made a remark to 
that effect, thinking that an expression of 
opinion from me would almost settle the 
matter, so far as my listeners were con- 
cerned, Yet I knew really nothing by ex- 
perience of trans-Atlantic passages, never 
having made a voyage in that direction. 
But, much to my surprise, my employer and 
host at once declared his belief in the accu- 
racy of the newspaper reports, saying that 
he had himself seen similar masses of ice in 
very nearly the same latitude and longitude 
mentioned. 

“Ah! said I. “You have crossed the 
ocean then? In one of the passenger steam- 
ers, perhaps?” 

“No, indeed,” he answered; “I have 
made the voyage several times under can- 
vas, before any line of steamships was es- 
tablished. I was no mers either, but 
an able seaman, or at least called myself so 
in those days. But you look surprised at 
this.’ 

“T confess that I am so,” said I. 

“Perhaps you thought you could detect 
an ex-seaman by something in the cut of his 
jib, or by some aroma of the sea hanging 
about him. Well, you can do this — some- 
times. We were speaking of the accumula- 
tion of ice which drifts down from the Polar 
seas and hovers about the latitude of the 
Newfoundland Banks, threatening destruc- 
tion to ships. It is no uncommon thing, 
though it is much more dangerous some sea- 
sons than others, It is now thirty-five years 
since I met with the greatest peril of m 
life, almost in that very locality, though it 
led to my life-long happiness,” and he 
glanced admiringly at his wife, who was ris- 
ing. “You are not going to leave us, 
Louisa?” 

“Oh, 
answe 


u can spare me very well,” she 
, with a laugh. “You and the cap- 
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tain will have business to talk over, I sup- 
pose, and I shall be one too many.” 

At my solicitation, Mr. Wiswall then told 
ine his story, premising, with a merry twin- 
kle of his eye, that he should be obliged to 
rub up his nautical knowledge, which had 

wn rusty, in order to put his affidavit into 
proper form for my professional ear. 


I did not exactly run away to sea, though 
] went much against the wish of my mother, 
who was at last persuaded to yield a reluc- 
tant consent. It is a great comfort to me to 
know that I was always true to her and her 
teachings, and that I was enabled to provide 
for her in later years, and to make her de- 
clining years happy in my own home. But 
1 must say that I enjoyed the adventurous 
life of a seaman in my young days, and while 
I was a single man I desired nothing better 
than a good ship and plenty of sea-room. 
But there came a time when I saw things in 
a different light, for there is no tie to bind a 
man to the shore like those of wife and chil- 
dren. 

I had made several European voyages as 
able seaman, and in the course of my wan- 
derings had made the acquaintance of a 
young Englishman named Hastings, who 
was mate of a ship, with a good prospect of 
rising in his profession. e took a great 
liking for each other, and kept up an occa- 
sional correspondence by sending letters to 
different ports, thus anticipating each oth- 
er’s arrival. Thus it happened that on ar- 
riving in New York from one of my voyages, 
I found a letter from my friend, now Captain 
Hastings, awaiting me. It had been writ- 
ten only a few days before, from St. John, 
New Brunswick, and informed me that he 
was to sail within a month, in command of 
the Scarborough, with lumber and deals for 
Liverpool. He would keep the berth of 
second mate open,for me until the latest 
possible moment, and urged me to come on 
at once, if I got his letter in time. 

This would be sailing under the English 
flag, of course, but I cared little about that; 
as, on the other hand, it would be a voyage 
with a man whom | liked and who liked me, 
and a good opening to promotion. So I de- 
termined, after giving but aday or two to my 
mother, to accept his offer. 

I arrived just in good time at St. John, for 
the Scarborough was nearly loaded, and my 
friend had meant to ship an officer the next 
day if I had not appeared. I liked the ship 
well enough, and | thought I had done well 
to improve this offer, which gave me an in- 
crease of wages, while it also put a handle 
to my name, and I was for the first time Mr. 
Wiswall. 

I did not take kindly to the mate, a little 
wiry fellow, with immense whiskers, named 


Digby, and I am quite positive that he hated 


me at sight. But he had been in the same 
employ before, had the reputation of being a 
fair seaman, and had been engaged as mate 
before my young friend had been offered 
the command. 

I learned that a Mr. Armstrong, who 
owned the cargo of lumber and was sup- 
posed to be worth a comfortable sum, was 
going out as passenger with us, accompanied 

y his only child, a grown-up daughter. I 
thought this might make a pleasant state of 
things, as two or three passengers would no 
doubt be very companionable, though I 
never cared to go in regular passenger- 
ships, carrying a large number of them. I 
had several times before had a woman or 
two as shipmates, and thought it rather en- 
joyable, though, being only a Jack before 
the mast, I did not get much of their com- 
pany. But now I should be brought every 
day into close contact with a young woman, 
and of course felt myself on my good be- 
haviour. 

Little Mr. Digby was much averse to the - 
idea of having any passengers at all, es- 
pecially a lady, an growled about women 
and black cats bringing evil luck, with other 
nonsense of the sort, to which the captain 
and I paid no attention. But the more I 
saw and heard of the mate, the more I dis- 
liked him; while it was plain enough from 
his evil looks that there was no love lost be- 
tween us. 

Our passengers did not come on board 
unti] the final hour, and in the bustle of 
preparation for sea, I had no opportunity to 
observe more than that Mr. Armstrong was 
a quiet-seeming gentleman of sixty, appar- 
ently in shattered health, and that his 
daughter Louisa was— well, never mind. 
You have seen her thisevening. Take five- 
and-thirty years from her age, and make up 
your own judgment. I found it in my heart 
to envy the young captain, who would have, 
more than any one else, the opportunity to 
spend his time in the company of his pas- 
sengers. But then he was just married, and 
was now leaving his young wife for the first 
time. 

We sailed with a fair wind, which followed 
us for three days, steadily increasing in 
force, but with no sudden change. On the 
third night out from St. John we were still 
carrying the main-top-gallant sail over sin- 
gle reef, and making a rapid run through 
the water, with the wind weil abaft the beam 
and a smart sea helping us along. The 
night was very dark, and the regular look- 
out from the bow was well-kept, for there is 
always danger of collision with other ships, 
but i can’t say that I had thought of ice- 
bergs that night, though I had seen a few of 
them on former voyages across the North 
Atlantic. There was a chilly feeling in the 
night air, but I did not take special note of 
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this until I came to think it over afterward, 
when it was too late. 

I had called Mr. Digby at twelve o’clock, 
and as he came on deck to relieve me, the 
captain also turned out and came up to look 
at the weather. After exchanging a few 
words with them both, I went below, and 
had just thrown off my jacket, with the pros- 
pect of a comfortable four-hours’ snooze, 
when I heard a cry, which seemed to come 
from the look-out man forward. 


“Hard up your helm!” I heard Captain 
Hastings repeat the order in a voice of ex- 
citement, and then the sound of his heavy 
steps as he ran forward. The next instant 
I was thrown into a sitting posture on my 
sea-chest by the sudden stoppage of the 
ship, with a crash, as if her whole broadside 
had been driven in, It seemed to me that I 
could not only hear, but feel, her stout tim- 
bers crack, and I realized on the very instant 
that her career was ended, and we must 
look only to the safety of ourlives. I heard 
‘the dour of Mr. Armstrong’s state-room 
thrown open, but I had no time to explain or 
answer questions, for my duty was else- 
where. 

I tumbied up the companion-way, and 
reached the quarter-deck, I hardly knew how, 
while the cracking and tearing was terrific, 
for the ship had struck the ice-island at its 
lee end, and as she forged ahead, it raked 
us fore and aft. The fore and main-top- 
masts had both been broken off, and the 
whole chaos of spars and canvas had fallen 
upon the wreck below, thus adding to the 
confusion. In less time than I could tell it, 
we had driven clear of the ice, but now al! 
erder was lost, and in the general terror and 
confusion, no one could control any one 
else. The voice of Captain Hastings was 
not to be heard, and knowing his cool and 
resolute character, I felt sure that’ some ac- 
cident must have happened tohim. I start- 
ed aft again, however, to look into the cab- 
' in, but met only the terrified faces of the 
Armstrong and his daughter, peering up the 
stairway. With a word to them to prepare 
for the worst, as the ship was sinking, I 
turned away to aid the Digby in rallying the 
men and cleat.ag away the boats. I thought 
of the long-boat and started forward toward 
her, but in sv doing I fell over the body of 
a man, lying close by the mainmast. A 
close look’ at his face and his clothing as- 
sured me that it was all that remained of my 
dear friend, Captain Hastings. The cause 
of his death was apparent enough in the 
masses ot ice that lay near him. An over- 
hanging spar must have broken off from the 
bergs as the ship was scraping past it, and 
the mass of ice, which may have weighed a 
ton or two before it fell, now lay in many 
fragments among the wreck, having crushed 
the brave young captain in its fall, at the 


very moment when I last heard his foot- 
steps as he ran forward, after repeating the 
cry to the helmsman. But there was no 
chance for sentiment, and being satisfied 
that there would be no time to clear the 
long-boat away, I said as much to the mate, 
who was now, of course, in command of the 
ship, and together we turned our attention 
to clearing away the quarter-boat, which 
hung high up on the davits. We both 
seemed instinctively to feel that it was use- 


less to waste time in trying the pumps or 
sounding the well, for we knew that the 
voyage was ended, as far as the ship was 
concerned. 

The Scarborough, being a small ship, car- 
ried only ten seamen before the mast, and 
we counted seventeen human souls on board 
just previous to the accident. She had a 
small jolly-boat, scarcely fit to bear more 
than four persons, while the quarter-boat, 
much longer and better in a sea-way, would 
take ten or even a dozen with safety. 
Luckily, both these boats being on the off- 
side when the ice-island raked us, had es- 
caped unbroken, and we went to work with 


a kind of orderly disorder, to get them low- 


ered into the sea, while some were collectin 
food and water, of which, however, we coul 
not take much without. over-loading the 
boats. The ship had been brought to the 
wind, which was blowing a strong breeze, 
indeed almost a gale, but having now no 
pressure of canvas aloft, she lay comfortably 
enough. It was already apparent that she 
was settling bodily, and we must hurry up 
and work lively if we would escape with our 
lives. 

When we came to muster the men aft, it 
was found that two others besides Captain 
Hastings were missing; it was idle to look 
for them, as there was no doubt they had 
been knocked overboard, or buried under 
the wreck of the falling sfars. 

Mr. Digby showed himself cool and 
steady as soon as the first shock was over, 
and did all that a good seaman could do in 
carrying on the preparations tor leaving the 
ship. The little jolly-boat was floated first, 
and he ordered four men into her, selecting 
them by name, and with instructions to lie 
off at a short distance and wait for the larger 
boat to join them; as the quarter-boat was 
provided with mast and sail, his intention 
was to take the jolly boat in tow, as the only 
way to keep us together at the start. He 
meant to put me in charge of the small boat, 
as this of course was my natural place as 
second officer; but for the present he want- 
ed me to remain and assist in the work, as 
we ought to be the last two men to leave 
the wreck. We put as much weight as we 
dared into the quarter-boat before lowering 
her, and then rested from our labors, desir- 
ing to remain in the ship until the last min- 
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ute possible, for the better chance of being 
seen and rescued. 
Mr. Armstrong came to the cabin-door, 
and called Mr. Digby and myself, sayin 
that he wished to consult with us. We foun 
him calm and collected, and his daughter 
even more so, and they had made their little 
preparations with the best judgment. He 
now told us that he hada coaailershie sum 
of money in gold, which he would like to 
take into the boat with him, but would be 
governed entirely by our advice in the mat- 
ter. 
I saw the mate’s eyes glisten and his fin- 
gers work involuntarily as the bag of sov- 
ereigns was produced, but ina moment he 
said coolly, 
“Yes, you had better take the bag with 
you; it will make no great difference in the 

at’s trim, and if worst comes to worst, we 
can throw it overboard afterward. But we 
must n’t let all hands know. Holdon a bit; 
I'll manage it.” 

He took a covered bucket from the stew- 
ard’s pantry, and put the bag of gold into it, 
and it was passed, into the stern sheets of 


the quarter-boat as if it were an article of 


cabin-stores. But now the water began to 
swash under the cabin-floor, as the ship 
rolled, warring us that we must hurry up 
our movements. 

My idea was to place the passengers in 
the boat before she was lowered down ; but 
Mr. Digby at once over-ruled this, saying 
that there was already enough weight in her. 
He wanted me to go down in the head of the 
boat, with another careful seaman at the 
stern, and attend to receiving the remainder 
of the stores and stowing them away. He 
himself would look out for the old gentle- 
man and the yonng lady, and would remain 
by the wreck until the latest possible mo- 
ment before he joined us. From my posi- 
tion in the bow, I should be all ready to 
jump into the jolly-boat as soon as we should 
join her. 

The arrangements were all made as the 
mate directed, and soon I had received and 
stowed away as much as we ought to at- 
tempt to carry, and the men, one after 
another, passed down the side and took their 
places in good order. Meanwhile the move- 
ments of the ship grew more and more sus- 
picious, and at last she rolled down towards 
us with a lurch that seemed to threaten the 
swamping of the boat. But as] had the 
bight of the boat’s long painter round 
one of the ship’s chain-plates, so that I could 
veer and haul upon it, in a moment the ship 
recovered herself, and again rolled up to 
windward. I heard the order, “ Let go the 

inter!” from some voice in the boat, and 
in a moment realized that Mr. Digby himself 
was at the stern-sheets. 1 was in the act of 
gathering in the warp, so as to keep along- 


side, and this new order struck me dumb 
with surprise for a moment. 

“Let go the painter, I say!” roared the 
mate, “ No words, but let go!” 

“Will you murder a man, and a woman 
too, in cold blood ?” I asked. 

“T°ll murder you in hot blood, if you dis- 
obey my orders!” he answered, in a voice 
choked with passion, at the same‘ time jump- 
ing toward me over the men seated in the 
boat. 

“Ryan,” he cried to the man who was 
nearest me, “cut the painter, quick, before 
the ship makes another lurch.” 

With the seaman’s instinct of obedience 
to his superior officer, Ryan was drawing 
his sheath-knife, but I swung out my leg 
with a heavy kick, which sent fim sprawling 
over among his shipmates. 

But at this instant I felt that the doomed 
ship was rolling down upon us as before, 
and instead of veering away the warp, I 
dropped both the ends and the bight, and 
grasping at a rope hanging above, swung 
myself ‘bodily into the ship’s main-chains. 
My mind ew taken in the whole situation, 


and I felt that Digby was a diabolical vil- 


lain, who meant, for the sake of that bag of 
sovereigns, to abandon a feeble old man and 
a lovely woman, to perish by the alternative 
of drowning or starving to death. I did not 
see it in my power to prevent such a hellish 
desigh from being carried out, but I formed 
the sudden resolution to take my chance 
with the victims on the wreck. 

There was a wild commotion in the boat, 
and she had a narrow escape from being 
crushed or capsized; but as the ship recov- 
ered herself on the weather-roll, I perceived 
that the boat was still afloat, though entirely 
adrift from us. A moment more, and she 
had fallen so far on the lee-quarter that the 
effort to get alongside again would have 
been a donbtful one, even had they made it 
with all their skill and energies. I could 
hear the foul language of altercation as she 
vanished away into the darkness, and I 
climbed on board, seriously wondering now 
whether their chance of being saved was 
any better than my own, and feeling that I 
must now live or die with Mr. Armstrong 
and his fair daughter. 

I found them both on deck, clinging to the 
rail to keep their balance under the violent 
lurches of the ship, for the cabin was now 
half-full of water, and its level fast rising. 
The last place of safety would be the poop- 
deck, which might stand like a low island 
in the sea, after all else should be sub- 
merged, I reflected that the Scarborough, 
from the buoyant character of her cargo, 
could not go down entirely, but would hang 
suspended at the surface, and float as long 
as she was strong enough to hold together. 


I could therefore take measures accordingly, 
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and the manner in which she had stood the 
tremendous shock of the berg without in- 
stantly filling, gave me the best opinion of 
her strength, and inspired me with a glim- 
mer of hope. 

The scuttle-butt stood firmly lashed in its 
place, under the break of the poop, and was 
still half-full of water, even after ail the 
kegs had been filled for the boats. There 
was no immediate danger of suffering on 
that score, and I hoped to secure food. 
enough before the ship should entirely sink. 
1 stopped scarcely a moment to explain the 
circumstances to my companions, but wad- 
ing breast-deep in the forward cabin, I se- 
cured a barrel of bread, whichas yet had re- 
ceived but little damage, and calling upon 
Mr. Armstrong to help, I secured it, after a 
hard struggle, high and dry upon the most 
elevated part of the poop-deck. I alsosaved 
a few other matters of provision from the 
steward’s store-room, though at the last I 
was obliged to swim for it, and was finally 
driven out entirely by the rising water. 

All this had occupied but little time, and 
it still wanted two hours to daylight. Up 
to this time I am positive that Louisa and 
her father did not really understand the sit- 
uation, but had a vague idea that somehow 
the mate was* coming back to take us off, 
and that I was collecting the provision 

ainst their return. But 1 had now done 
all that I could for the present, and had 
leisure to talk with them at length. They 
could hardly realize that Mr. Digby could 
be guilty of such fiendish wickedness, but 
when after | explanation they succeeded 
in grasping all the facts, I was surprised to 
find the daughter much more cool and cour- 

eous than the father. I felt the greatest 
admiration for her character, being con- 
vinced that we should have no trouble in 
the form of womanly weakness to contend 
with, and if I had admired her while the 
Scarborough was still afloat, I think that 
my love for her dates from the hour when 
she sank. 

“ Mr. Wiswall,” she asked, “ why are you 
here with us? I think I can now under- 
stand that for the sake of the gold, the 
mate, Digby, has left me and my father to 
this dreadful fate, but why did he abandon 
you, too? Ah, it occurs to me, you were 
the only other person who knew about the 
money, and he means to try to secure it all 
to himself.” 

I modestly related all the circumstances, 
telling how | had been seized with a sudden 
impulse to return to the ship and share their 
fate as soon as I found myself powerless 
against Digby’s wickedness. She said 
nothing for some minutes afterward, but I 
could see that she fully believed all my 
words, and that they had made a deep im- 


pression. 


When the tardy daylight at last broke 
upon the ocean, our situation, though bad 
enough, did not seem to me so desperate as 
it had in the preceding hours of idleness 
and darkness. The “44 now lay totall 
logged with water, and her main-deck 
awash ; but the poop formed our little island 
of refuge, and to this we must cling. I had 
carefully covered the bread and other mat- 
ters with canvas, of which I had an adun- 
dance from the torn sails, and we were safe 


rom starvation and thirst for some time, 


unless a heavy gale and sea should sweep 
away our stores; but in such a case we were 
likely to perish with it. It was, however, a 
favorable season of the year, and the tem- 
perature too mild for us to suffer much with 
cold. 

My spirits rose with the morning sun, 
and resassuring my companions, I climbed 
into the rigging and mounted to the mizzen- 
topsail-yard, which was down upon the lifts. 
But as the other two topmasts were broken 
off, and still thrashing alongside, I had a 
fair view over the stumps, and could see all 
around the horizon. No sail was to be seen 
in any direction, and I could do no good by 
hoisting signals, for if any vessel hove in 
sight, the crippled Condition of our spars 
would be quite sufficient to attract attention 
and advertise our distress. The weather 
looked promising, and I was glad enough of 
the prospect of the sea going down; for, 
though the ship rode buoyantly, her rolling 
motion was very violent, and I had my fears 
as to her holding together many days, while 
the upward pressure of the vast piles of 
lumber and deals must bring an immense 
strain to bear under her decks. 

I determined to get rid, if possible, of the 
wrecked hamper of spars and canvas, and 
descending to the deck again, I looked up 
an axe which I knew had been used during 
the night, and soon found it lying in the 
lee-scuppers. Armed with this, I went to 
work deliberately, all alone, for neither of 
my companions could be of any assistance 
to me in such a job, and, distributing the 
blows of my axe in the right places. I suc- 
ceeded, after two or three hours’ labor, in 
getting rid of all the wreck, and had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing it float away clear of the 
ship. I now had achance to examine the 
condition of the long-boat, and found one of 
her gunwales broken by some of the fallen 
spars, but otherwise in good condition, the 
resistance of the house over her having par- 
tially broken the force of the blows upon 
the boat herself. I thought I could upona 
pinch mend this gunwale with seizing, in 
case I should determine to put to sea with 
her ; but meant to stick to the ship as long 
as possible. I thought that we could float 
the long-boat, as she appeared at times to 
be afloat now, and to be only held down by 
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her lashings when the water swashed heav- 
ily across the deck. But as we could not 
possibly lift her, it would be necessary to 
get rid of the high bulwarks and rails on 
one side at least. 

After a good rest, and a long talk with 
Louisa, for her father had but very little to 
say, and seemed to droop more and more 
every hour, I again left them to renew my 
labors. I had atough job to cut throug 
the rail, though I made short work of the 
bulwarks ; but, hardest of all, I had to chop 
off several stout upright stanchions, and my 
work was not finished thatday. The weath- 
er was moderate, and we made comfortable 
arrangements for the night on our little 
island. Of course we talked much, and 
made the time pass as cheerfully as possi- 
ble; but as for the father he could be only 
temporarily aroused from a sort of half-stu- 
por, so that my conversation as to our plans 
and chances was mostly confined to the 
daughter. Her good sense, as well as her 
graces, made her more interesting and dear 
to me each succeeding hour that we passed 
together. 

ut I was tired enough to lose my senses 
at an early hour, and we 2 soundly, waking 
with the dawn of day. fully realized the 


danger of collision, as we lay in the track of 
other ships crossing the Atlantic, but I could 
take no precautions against it, as our own 


vessel was entirely unmanageable, and I 
had no means of setting lights or making 
any night-signals. I must sleep myself to 
be fit for what was devolving upon me, and 
I made no attempt at setting any regular 
watch. But I had reason to know after- 
ward that bright young eyes were watching 
over my safety a great portion of the night- 
time. 

But there is no great variety of incident 
to relate in the history of those nine long 
days and nights that we remained on the 
water-logged wreck of the Scarborough. 
The patience and fortitude of Louisa — for 
I may surely call her so now, if I could not 
then — were something marvelous to me, 
for 1 had until then known about as much, 
or as little, about women as young sailors 
usually do, and had no idea of the reserve 
force that is in them, or, at least, in some 
of them. She seemed to me something 
more than human when I studied her patient 
endurance, her unselfishness, her solicitude 
for her invalid father, and her sweet grati- 
tude to me for the little that I was able to 
do for her and for him 1 knew then for 
the first time in my life the loveliness of a 
true woman, and felt that she had done 

uite as much in sustaining me as I could 
do for her, for I was sure I could live and 
die with her, while life became more dear to 
me, and all my energy quickened, by reason 
of her presence there, and the faith she evi- 


dently had in me as her nearest friend and 

protector, for she could no longer look to 
her parent for strength, but was obliged 

draw constantly on her own to sustain 
im. 

During all this time we had no heavy gale 
of wind and but little rainy weather. Some- 
times the sea was comparatively smooth, 
but at other times the wind rose and the sea 
became quite boisterous, making our situa- 
tion very uncomfortable, and causing the 
shattered hull to strain fearfully. The old 
gentleman grew weaker and weaker, and, 
excepting for his child’s sake, she being the 
only near and dear one he had in this world, 
seemed to care but little whether he lived 
or died. But Louisa and I had preserved 
our strength and health wonderfully, con- 
sidering our coarse prison fare, as it might 
be called, though it was not deficient in 

uantity. But I watched the condition of 
the old ship with much the same anxiety as 
that of our own health, and each recurrence 
of rugged weather increased my terrible 
anxiety. 

On the ninth day I became satisfied, from 
certain indications, that her frame was weak- 
ening fast, and that she could not hold to- 

ether much longer. I dared not risk wait- 
ing by her through another fresh gale, and 
as the weather was all that could be desired, 
I began my preparations for abandonment. 
I stated the whole case, and discussed our 
chances with Louisa that night before I 
slept, for I had no secrets from her, and al- 
ways felt stronger for a consultation with 
her. She was calm and even cheerful, satis- 
fied that whatever course I had decided 
upon was the best one, and desiring only to 
know what she could do to help and forward’ 
my plans. As for Mr. Armstrong, he took 
no interest in the matter, one way or the 
other, but submitted stoically to the leader- 
ship of his loving daughter. 

I was stirring early, after a good night's 
sleep, and at once began operations for get- 
ting the long-boat afloat, as the weather was 
favorable for my purpose. I succeeded 
even better than I had anticipated, for as 
soon as | had released the lashings, a great 
rush of water across the deck came just in 
the nick of time, lifting her from the chocks, 
and I had only to snub her movements with 
the warp, and guide her in the right direc- 
tion, to go out at the gangway which I had 
cut for her. I then veered her astern 
quickly, for safety from harm, and to pre- 
vent her being thrown in on deck again, and 
set about getting things into her that I 
thought might be useful to us on our voy- 
age. But again I wavered and hesitated 
when I thought of the prospect before us, 
for the Scarborough, according to her reck- 
ening, had made over five hundred miles in 
three days, atter leaving St. John. It wasa 


. that hung over him, though s 
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perilous voyage, to be undertaken only as 
an alternative from still greater peril. I 
now had my craft on the sea, and it could 
do no harm to stay by the ship another 
night if the weather continued so quiet, and 
the process of breaking up was so gradual. 
I thought especially how much greater were 


’ the chances of being seen and rescued b 


remaining on the wreck, compared wit 
those in the smaller craft, and thus it hap- 
pened that we lay down to rest for another 
night on the poop of the Scarborough. Mr. 
Armstrong was even more quiet than I had 
ever seen him before, and there was a deeper 
shade of anxiety on the lovely, patient face 
a seemed un- 
willing to express her feelings in words. 

I thought she approved of my decision to 
wait one more night at least before embark- 
ing, and as we again talked together before 
retiring she thanked me for what she called 
my tender consideration of her, and, frankly 
giving me her hand for the first time, told 
me she had a presentiment of our final safe- 
ty. She did not think much of presenti- 
ments as a general thing, but in this case 
she could not help feeling that we should be 
rescued,—she knew not how, or how soon. 
We both felt our hearts lightened by the in- 
terview, for the love of Tife was strong in 
our young hearts, and we both loved life the 
more for having known each other. 

I was awakened from a sound sleep by a 
gentle touch on my arm, and my name was 
pronounced in the voice that had of late 
grown so familiar tome. TIousing myself, I 
jumped to my feet, and turned my gaze in 
the direction where Louisa was pointing 
with outstretched hands. There was a ship 
within half a mile ot us, steering eastward 
under a pile of canvas, but it was possible 
that she might pass without seeing us,as we 
were somewhat out of ber track, and her 
lookouts would observe ahead rather than 
abeam. But she would pass under my lee, 
and I had the chances in my favor if I could 
make noise enough. Grasping the lung 
speaking-trumpet, which still reposed in its 
becket just under the companion-slide, I 
summoned all my power of lungs aud sent 
down to Jeeward a blast which astonished 
myself as well as my companion. I rested 
a moment, and then repeated it. I thought I 
could see a slight lifting and fluttering, and 

resently the - kept a hard full again, 

ut the report of a gun and the sight of a 
signal-lantern assured me that we had been 
heard and seen. 

“ We are saved!” I said; “thanks to my 

ood angel, who has watched over me while 
{ slept. The ship will make a short tack to 
fetch to windward of us, and then help will 
be at hand. But how is your father? Will 
the news of rescue rouse him up, do you 
think?” 


“I fear not,” she said in a whisper. “ It 
is nearly over with him.” 

1 stood reverently aside while she bent 
over the old man and tenderly lifted his 
head. 

“Father, do you hear? There is help at 
hand. Come, cheer up.” 

But no word came in response. One arm 
was raised and passed over her neck as-she 
bent her face close to his. And thus the 
remained, but no word was spoken. Half 
an hour later, the lifeless form of Mr. Arm- 
strong was tenderly lifted by strong arms 
and passed into the boat that bore his only 
child and myself to the Caméria, packet-ship, 
bound from New York to Liverpool. 

There is no need to relate in detail how 
the next day we stood with uncovered heads 
as chief-mourners at the ocean-burial, or 
how or at what moment we first spoke to- 
er of love and marriage. Indeed, we 

ardly knew ourselves, for our affection had 
grown insensibly, and already we seemed to 
understand each other. After what we had 
passed through together, it seemed the most 
natural thing in the world for her to look to 
me always as her protector. Mr. Armstrong 
had no near relatives on this side of the At- 
lantic, but had business acquaintances in 
Liverpool, and funds on deposit there, so 
that Louisa was well provided for as soon as 
we arrived. But on the return voyage of 
the Cambria she brought us both as passen- 
gers joined in the life-long bonds which man 
not put asunder. 

he quarter-boat of the Scarborough had 
been picked up within two days after our 
shipwreck, bottom up, with a hole stove in 
her bows, as if she had strucka rock. There 
can be no doubt that while running under 
sail, probably during the same night when 
she left the ship, she came in contact with 
ice, probably a fragment of the same great 
berg, filled, sank and rolled over. The sev- 
en men in her had miserably perished, and 
the bag of gold, for which the mate had bar- 
tered his soul, went to the bottom of the 
Atlantic. 

The four men in the little jolly-boat, who 
had been basely deserted by Digby as soon 
as he made sail in his larger boat, were all 
rescued and brought to Haiifax by an in- 
ward-bound vessel. 

As the cargo of the Scarborough and the 
bag of sovereigns were a total loss, the es- 
tate of Mr. Armstrong was not large when 
all his afiairs were settled, for which pur- 

se we made a trip to St. John. With the 

alance I was able to start business in a 
small way on our return to Boston, and, 
having prospered, found myself able to give 
up the seafaring life whilé still a young 
man. Our children have grown to maturity, 
and we have grand-children growing up 
now, but Louisa is as young as ever in my 
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eyes, and even more fondly loved now than | nautical phrases in speech are no riddles to 
on the night when her father died on the | me, and also that I have good reason to 


wreck of the a 
But you will believe after this that your 


credit the recent reports of icebergs seen in 
the North Atlantic. 


BONAPARTE AND FOSEPHINE, 


BY PROF. SERANOS D. PATRIE. 


O much has first and last been written 

about Bonaparte, that it might seem as if 
nothing more could be said. Yet, there was 
something wanting. It was an account of 
his private habits and character, written 
from personal knowledge. This information 
has at length been furnished in the Mem- 
oirs of Madame de Remusat, a work in the 
French language, but which has been trans- 
lated into English, and is now issued from 
the press in two octavo volumes. We have 
had the pleasure of its perusal, and may con- 
fidently say that besides being of considera- 
ble historical value, it forms an acceptable 
addition to entertaining biographic litera- 
ture. The writer, Madame de Remusat, 
had the best opportunities for observation, 
and she wasa good observer. She occupied 
the position of Lady-in-Waiting to Joseph- 
ine, Bonaparte’s first wife; while M. de 
Remusat was Prefect of the Palace, which 
gave him a general superintendence of the 
court in its domestic relations. 

As a preliminary, it may be advantageous 
to give somé little account of Josephine, 
on whom interest is naturally concentrated. 
She was born 23d pane, 1763, in Martinique, 
a French colonial possession in the West 
Indies, where her father, Tacher de la Pag- 
erie, had only an indifferent colonial educa- 
tion; but her amiability and beauty won uni- 
versal regard. When about fifteen years of 
age, she came to France, and soon after was 
married to Alexandre, Viscount de Beauhar- 
nais, of which marriage there were two chil- 
dren, Eugene and Hortense. Beauharnais, 
her husband, like many of the French aris- 
tocracy, was condemned and beheaded dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror, 1794. Josephine 
nearly suffered the same fate. She was 
seized, and committed to the Conciergerie, 
and only escaped death by the fall of Rob- 
espierre. Alkson in his “History of Eu- 
rope” mentions a strange circumstance, 
which he asserts to be on good authority, 
concerning Josephine. It is to the effect 
that while she was a girl in the West Indies, 
an old — prophecied that she should 

I 


lose her first husband and be extremely un- 
fortunate, but should afterward be greater 
than a queen. The recollection of this sus- 
tained her hopes while in the Conciergerie ; 
and she told the ladies, her unfortunate 
companions in captivity, that some day on 
rising to her good fortune she would name 
them as her maids of honor. The prophecy 
of the old negress came true; but of course- 
it was no more than a lucky coincidence. 

On occasion of the general disarming of 
the inhabitants of Paris, the sword of Beau- 
harnais was taken from the family. Soon 
afterward, Eugene de Beauharnais, who 
had served as a general in the army, a 
boy of ten years of age, waited upon 
Bonaparte, to request that his father’s 
sword should be restored to him. Bona- 
parte was so much pleased with his appear- 
ance, that he not only returned the sword, 
but paid a visit to the boy’s mother, the 
Countess Josephine de Beauharnais. Bo- 
naparte was charmed with the Countess and 
her stories of the court at Versailles, where 
her husband, one of the handsomest men 
and best dancer of his age, had frequently 
had the honor of dancing with Marie Anto- 
inette. This casual acquaintance with Bo- 
naparte ripened into an intimacy. Joseph- 
ine was so much interested in his history 
and appearance, that she exerted herself to 
facilitate his promotion to be the general in 
command of the Army of Italy, and she was 
married to him on the ag March, 1796. As 
Banaparte’s remarkable victories in Italy 
were the means of getting him appointed 
First Consul, Josephine’s intercessions in 
his favor surely laid the foundations of his 
fortune. 

It was shortly after Bonaparte was put at 
the helm of affairs as First Consul, that 
Madame de Remusat, at twenty-three years 
of age, entered court-life and decame a con- 
tidential companion of Josephine, and fur- 
ther had the advantage of being intimate 
with Talleyrand, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
also of being placed in constant communica- 
tion with Napoleon’s brothers and sisters, 
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and of Josephine’s daughter, Hortense. 
From time to time she took notes of what 
She saw, and these, along with some other 
records, she retained after the fall of Napo- 
leon in 1814. On his unforeseen return 
trom Elba, she became apprehensive that 
her house would be searched, and without 
further refiection threw the manuscripts in 
the fire. This needless act was bitterly re- 
gretted. She could only draw upon her re- 
membrance for the past, and write her rec- 
ollections, in which she was wonderfully 
successful, for she possessed a more than 
usually tenacious memory. At her decease 
in 1821, her papers were bequeathed to her 
son, who, not = able to attend to their 

ublication, left them to his son, M. Paul de 

emusat, who now edits and brings them 
forth as a tribute to the memory of his 
grandmother. Such is briefly the history of 
these interesting Memoirs, to which we give 


- aglance, with a view to stimulate public in- 


terest in the work. 

Madame begins by describing Bonaparte 
as being of a moody, contemplative disposi- 
tion ; he was fond of revery, of twilight, of 
melancholy music, of the moaning of the 
sea, of the rhapsodies of Ossian. He was 
aiways meditating, planning, thinking. He 
cared nothing for the ordinary polite rules 
and manners in society. He went awkward- 
ly out of or intoa room. “With great diffi- 
culty, he had acquited the art of shaving 
himself. M. de Remusat induced him toun- 
dertake this task, on seeing that he was un- 
easy under the hands of a barber.” In cer- 
emonial processions within the palace, he 
hurried on, to the discomposure of all before 
and behind; and especially to the ladies, 
who, to preserve order, required to carry 
their trains over their arm. 

In character, he was above all intensely 
selfish. His will was to be the universal 
law. He considered himself entitled to do 
what he liked, and how he liked. Moral 
principle was a chimera. “ He did not val- 
ue sincerity, and he did not hesitate to say 
that he recognized the superiority of a man 
by the greater or less dexterity with which 
he practiced the art of lying. M.de Met- 
ternich,’ he added, ‘approaches being a 
statesman, — he lies very well.’” One day 
he said to Talleyrand: “There is nothing 
really noble or base in this world ; I have in 
my character all that can contribcte to se- 
cure my power, and to deceive those who 
think they know me.” As he was devoid of 
principle himself, so be believed every one 
to be the same. All good actions, so called, 
were in his opinion tricks to cover some self- 
ish design. In his egotistic monologues, 
he was fond of being attentively listened to. 
“ Like an actor who becomes excited by the 
effect he produces, Bonaparte enjoyed tue 
admiration he watched for chesely in the 


face of his audience.” Having attained 
power by his military promptitude in sup. 
pressing revolutionary excesses, he made no 
attempt to create durable institutions inde. 
pendent of himself. On the contrary, his 
sole aim was to exalt his own name, forget- 
ting after all that he was but a perishable 
being. We learn that “ On starting for his 
first campaign in Italy, he said to a friend 
who was editor of a newspaper, ‘ Recollect, 
in your accounts of your victories, to speak 
of me, always of me. Do you understand?’ 
This ‘me’ was the ceaseless cry of purely 
egotistical ambition. ‘Quote me, sing, 
praise, and paint me,’ he would say to ora- 
tors, to musciains, to poets, and to painters, 
*I will buy you at your own price, but you 
must all be purchased.’” In other words, 
he placed his main reliance on being puffed, 

Bonaparte, says Madame de Remusat, was 
simple in his dress, and “could not endure 
the wearing of ornaments; the slightest 
constraint was insupportable to him. He 
would tear off or break anything that gave 
him the least annoyance, and the poor valet 
who had occasioned him a passing inconven- 
ience would receive violent proofs of his ar- 
ger.” His impatience was conspicuous in 
the most trifling circumstances. If dis- 

leased with any garment, he would burst 
into a passion, and throw it on the ground 
or into the fire. He would not even take 
time to have a fire mended in the usual way, 
When it burned low, he stamped on it with 
his feet. This bad habit cost him ma 
pairs of boots and shoes. He could broo 
no opposition or contradiction in argument. 
The attempt to show that he was wrong in 
anything he had done, threw him into a rage. 
He closed all remonstrance with Fe /e veux 
(I will it) That was his favorite phrase. 
Madame de Remusat says that “when the 
emperor uttered that irrevocable ve le veux, 
the words echoed through the whole place.” 
What he did or said was right, and it would 
have been at their peril for any one to ob- 
ject. With a temper so imperious, he held 
all about him in awe. Josephine had seri- 
ous grounds for complaining of his depravi- 
ties, but she could only remonstrate with 
her tears. 

Bonaparte’s treatment of his wife was in- 
deed truly scandalous. As has been seen, 
when he was poor and comparatively un- 
known, she so successfully exerted her in- 
terest that he was vg te to take the 
command of the Army of Italy, which was 
the beginning of his good fortune. As a 
young and beautiful widow, with two chil- 
dren, and moving in the first circles, she 
married him. In every point of view, he 
owed her a debt of gratitude. How morti- 
fying, then, to find by conclusive proofs, as 
narrated by Madame de Remusat, that she 
had to complain of his misconduct, and to 
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have her remonstrative tears answered with 
bursts of rage and the eternal Fe /e veux. 
Had Josephine not been a singularly amia- 
ble being, there must have been a domestic 
explosion, greatly to the discredit of Bona- 


e. 

Madame de Remusat’s description of 
osephine and her struggles to endure and 
ide Bonaparte’s indignities, is the most in- 
teresting part of the two volumes. Some of 
the passages are very touching. Bonaparte 

appears to have had a contempt for women. 
He viewed them asa kind of inferior ani- 
mals, not worth reasoning with. Paint, lace, 
jewelry, and fine dresses would be sufficient 
to keep them in good-humor. It is to be 
owned that Josephine’s intellect was not of 
a high order. Madame de Remusat says 
she was frivolous, and never took up a book 
ora pen; but “she was aware of her defi- 
ciencies,.and never made blunders in conver- 
sation... She was deficient in depth of 
feeling and elevation of mind. She preferr- 
ed to charm her husband by her beauty, 
rather than by the influence of certain vir- 
tues... She feared him, and allowed him 
to dictate to her in everything.” When 
Josephine became Empress, her extrava- 
gance in dress and other outlays went be- 
—_ all bounds. “She had a personal al- 
wance of six hundred thousand francs, 
and every year she was deeply in debt.” 
She was the ready prey of the o_o 
“Diamonds, jewelry, shawls, stuffs, and 
finery of every kind were continually being 
brought to her; she bought everything, 
never asking the price, and for the most 
forgetting what she had purchased.” 
er dress was magnificent. She changed 
every article three times a day, and never 
wore a pair of stockings twice... She pos- 
sessed from three to four hundred shawls; 
she sometimes had them made into gowns, 
or bed-quilts, or cushions for her dogs. 
have known her give eight, ten, or twelve 
thousand francs for a shawl.” A thousand 
francs are equal to forty pounds; a twelve- 
thousand-franc shawl would therefore cost 
four hundred and eighty pounds, Though 
extravagant, she was exceedingly tasteful 
in all she wore. She studied her appear- 
ance to the minutest particular, and so far 
she was right. Some ladies by thinking on- 
of fashion spoil their figure, and render 
themselves ridiculous. Bonaparte used .o 
observe that “ Josephine was grace personi- 
fied.” Madame de Remusat says that her 
love of dress never passed — It sur- 
vived her divorce and retirement from pub- 
lic life. * She breathed her last sigh at- 
tired in pik satin, with ribbons of the same 
colo.” 
Josephine labored under the misfortune 


of having no children to Bonaparte. Here 


was a source of frequent bickering. Dis- 


peace on this score was aggravated by the 
envy and jealousies of Bonaparte’s brothers 
and sisters, more particularly of his brother 
Louis, who was married to Hortense, Jose- 
phine’s daughter, and of Madame Murat, 
one of his sisters. Having no family of his 
own, Bonaparte looked upon the infant Na- 
poleon, son of Louis, as his natural heir. 
He was quite entitled to do so if he thought 
proper ; but Louis complained that he was 
pornos over; and other members of the cian 

onaparte were equally indignant. In fact, 
as we learn from the present work; Bona- 
parte was tortured by his brothers and sis- 
ters. He had been the making of every one 
of them. They would never have been 
heard of but for him. After becoming Em 
peror, he, in the plenitude of his power, 
made some of them kings. But nothing 
satisfied them. They were all squabbling 
about what should fall totheir share. Louis 
openly threatened that if he was passed 
over in favor of his son, he would quit 
France, and push on for himself. One al- 
most pities Bonaparte. He remarked, that 
if he had to begin over again, he would dis- 
miss his brothers and sisters on some pecu- 
niary allowance, and give himself no further 
trouble about them. In these views, men 
who happen to have promoted the fortunes 
of brothers and their decendants, and got 
no thanks but rather ill-usage for their pains, 
will doubtless sympathize. 

Disconcerted at having no children, but 
trustful that a suitable heir would cast up, 
Bonaparte suggested to his Council of State 
that he should be asked to be raised from 
the life Consulship to be hereditary Emper- 
or. This was accomplished in 1804. In 
his own account of the affair, he left out any 
reference to the suggestions to the Council. 
He said: “I found the crown of France in 
the dirt, and picked it up with the point of 
my sword.” Madame de Remusat describes 
the magnificent mag at the coronation. 
To this assumption of Imperialism the peo- 
ple at large made no objection. They were 
so much afraid that the Republic might re- 
vert to a state of anarchy and terror, that . 
they gladly consented to a Despotism, 
which, though reducing them to the condi- 
tion of slaves, at least kept their heads on 
their shoulders. Anything not to brin 
back the guillotine! Then was superad 
ed the pleasure of military glory with a 
series of conquests which laid nation after 
nation at the feet of France. There arose 
intoxicating visions of Paris becoming the 
metropolis of the vhole earth, and of all 
the kings, princes, electors, and what not 
coming to bow down -before the great Em- 
peror at the Tuileries. Such were the bril- 
liant expectations formed in France from 
1806 to 1809. 

When the court was at Fontainebleau in 


| 
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1807, a took place on certain fixed 
days. Each lady who attended was required 
to wear a peculiar costume, and in making 
her selection she was assisted by Leroy, the 
famous costumer. This offered Josephine 
a fresh opportunity for exhibiting her taste. 
She wore a dress of “ amaranth velvet em- 
broidered in gold, and a plume of white 
feathers. All the ladies-in-waiting wore 
amaranth. Queen Hortense ( wife of Louis 
Bonaparte ) chose blue and silver; Madame 
Murat, pink and silver; Princess Borghese, 
lilac and silver. The dress was a sort of 
tunic, or short redingote, in velvet, worn 
over a gown of embroidered white satin; 
velvet boots to match the dress, and a fogue 
with a white plume. The Emperor wore a 

een coat, with gold or silver lace.” The 

isplay on setting out on horseback for the 
chase through the glades of the forest was 
picturesque and magnificent. About this 
time, Bonaparte took a fancy for driving a 
caleche; but he drove badiy, belig too impet- 
uous. In attempting to drive a four-in-hand, 
he turned awkwardly through a gateway 
and upset the vehicle. He escaped with a 
sprained wrist, and fortunately no other 
persons were injured. 

At the summit of his glory, after the vic- 
tories of Austerlitz a Jena, Bonaparte, 
without being aware of the fact, entered on 
his downward career. His first and most 
prodigious mistake was issuing decrees de- 
signed to ruin England, by excluding British 
merchandise from all continental ports. 
This fatal step, from one thing to another, 
led to his final overthrow ; for it was a quar- 
rel on this point that produced the Russian 
campaign, after which the descent was 
marked and disastrous. Another of his 
errors which produced paintul emotions in 
France was his divorce of Josephine. On 
this latter subject, Madame de Remusat 
has a good deal to say. She tells us that 
for several years the project of a divorce 
had been talked over at court, Bonaparte, 
in as delicate a way as possible, had occa- 
sionally hinted of such a measure to his 
wife, always dwelling on the importance of 
his leaving a direct heir to the throne. 
With all her weakness of character, Joseph- 
ine showed considerable tact in meeting his 
observations. She did not try to argue with 
him. In a calm and dignified tone, “she 
assured him that she would obey his or 
ders, but that she would never anticipate 
them.” The meaning of this was, that she 
might be turned out-of-doors, but would not 
go of her own accord. She was his wife, 
and had in all cases done her duty. . 

In private conversations, Madame de 
Remusat, as her oldest and confidential 
Lady-in-Waiting, assured the Empress that 
she would royally follow her in her exile 
from court.; and she did so. The decree of 


divorce was issued by the Senate 16th 
December, 1809. M. de Remusat retained 
his official position at the court. We are 
not furnished: with any particulars of the 
transaction. No doubt, there were many 
tears, on quitting the Tuileries, and takin 
up her residence at Malmaison. For his 
pushing forward the divorce precisely at 
this time, Napoleon had a sufficient rea- 
son. He had been victorious over the Aus- 
trians at Wagram, and Marie Louise, Arch- 
duchess of Austria, was ready to become 
Empress. The marriage took place April 
1, 1810. We do not hear that Josephine 
repined in her forced retirement. She cor- 
responded with the Emperor, rejoiced in his 
successes, mourned his misfortunes, and, 
with a good state allowance, was ever treat- 
ed as an Empress. When Bonaparte was 
exiled to Elba in 1814, she, like a faithful 
and forgiving wife, begged to be allowed to 
accompany him, — his second wife with her 
infant son having already returned to Vien- 
na. The request was not granted by the 
allies. Josephine died shortly afterward, 
near Evreux, 29th May, 1814. 

With all his rudeness of manner and 
coarse habits, Bonaparte is admitted by 
Madame de Remusat to have been a man of 
commanding intellect. What he did for 
France ought not to be forgotten. He 
stamped out the Revolutionary frenzy, and 
established social order. He arrested the 
progress toward barbarism, by reintroducing 
education and religious worship, and giving 
encouragement to science and art. He 
abolished the absurd Revolutionary calen- 
dar, and re-instituted the calendar dating 
from the Christian era. For a chaos of an- 
cient and unintelligible laws, he gave the 
country the Civil and Criminal Code, which 
is now in use in some other continental na- 
tions besides France. This is considered 
his greatest work. It has survived the dis- 
appearance of his dynasty. His attempt to 
secure a direct heir to his name and power 
by the divorcing of Josephine, proved a 
failure. The son of Marie Louise,‘who was 
taken to Austria by his mother, died young. 
The tomb of this blameless youth, the a 
ortively designite Napoleon II., may be 
seen in the form of a metal sarcophagus, in 
the imperial burial-vault at Vienna. How 
the son of Louis Bonaparte and Hortense 
assumed the government of France as Na 
poleon III., and how he lost it and died in 
exile in England, need not be told. Nor is 
it necessary to. do more than allude to his 
son, the unfortunate Prince Imperial, the 
best, as it seems to us, of his race, and 
whose sad fate, in being killed by savages, 
has been universally lamented. 

There is some satisfaction in knowin 
that the death of the Prince Imperial di 
not blot out the lineage of his great-grand- 
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mother, Josephine. Her son, Eugene de 
Beauharnais, an estimable man and brave 
soldier, who pursued an adventurous career 
under his step-father, Bonaparte, died ip 
1824, leaving several daughters, who were 
married to royal personages, and whose de- 
scendants still survive. The amiable and 
beauteous Josephine is now represented in 


blood-relationship in various courts of Eu- 


rope. 

What a romance in real life, and within 
living memory, was the whole of tbat strange 
affair of Bonaparte and Josephine ! The 
wonder is that it has not formed the sub- 
ject of an historical drama in the manner of 
Corneille or Shakspere. 


STANZAS. 


BY A. LELAND SCAMMON. 


HAVE hidden her ’neath my love, — 
Hidden my dove: 
Glowing white through the light of my eyes, 

Still she lies. 

You need not seek her: 

You cannot find her. 

You need not call her: 

You cannot rouse her. 


She is mine! mine! mine! 
Saco, Mainz, Juns, 1881. 


I buried her Jong ago,— 
_ Buried her low: 
Down in my heart, down deep, 
She lies asleep. 
You do not Jove her: 
You shall not scorn her, 
You did not lose her: 
You need not mourn her, 
She is mine! mine! mine! 


GUARDIAN AND WARD. 


BY JOHN A. PETERS. 


© AND now, mother, where is Sarah? 


I certainly expected her to be solic- 
itous enough about my health and safe re- 
turn home, after a terrible siege of fever 
and a protracted absence, to meet me on the 
threshold with some show of gladness. In- 
stead, the clock on the mantel-piece has 
monotonously ticked away fifteen minutes 
—actually a quarter of an hour—since I 
alighted, weary and travel-stained, from the 
rumbling old stage-coach, whose wheels re- 
volved even as slowly as those of the far- 
famed car of Juggernaut, and no impatient 
maiden has appeared to welcome her sweet- 
heart. To say the least, it is vexatious. 
Mother, I fear me much her heart is not in 
this marriage, — that it is obnoxious to her. 
Have I a rival?” And Chester Grant’s 
luminous y eyes were riveted to his 
mother’s face, as he restlessly awaited a 
reply. 

Over the mother’s face, sweet and placid, 
crept an uneasy shadow; it trembled about 
the mobile mouth, lingered in the soft, dark 
eyes. A moment she hesitated, then as the 


young man’s impatience increased rather 
than lessened, said in her usual mild tone of 
voice, — 

“ Chester, don’t be foolish. You know 
you have no rival,— that she prefers you 
immeasurably to any of the young men in 
the neighborhood who hover about her as 
moths about a brilliant light; but” — and 
slower, more faltering grew her tone — “if 

ou do not cease being so jealous and exact- 
ing, she will positively learn to hate you. 
You are a very Othello! Already she 
dreads you, —is not at home in pres- 
ence, fearing to act her natural self lest she 
Gisplease you. She is bright and vivacious, 
only sixteen, and the least mirth-provoking 
thing brings laughter to her lips; whereas 
you, an inveterate book-worm, a man of 
thirty, are grave and taciturn, rarely ever 
guilty of a smile, and want a wife like a pol- 
ished icicle, I tell you, my boy, you must 
mend your_ways, or otherwise lose Satie. 
Recently, after persuing one of your longs 
prosy letters, redolent of the way in whic 
she ought to conduct herself, she manifested 
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considerable spirit. and said that ‘mach as 
she loved you, if you did not have more 
faith in her, were not less carpingly dis- 
posed, she would break her part in the con- 
tract. and not become your wife.’” 

“There, there, mother,” with a gesture 
savoring decidedly of authoritativeness, 
“we will waive the discussion for the pres- 
ent, inasmuch as you ’re giving me sufficient 
matter of an unpalatable nature to digest, 
and made me as ill at ease as you could de- 
sire. I wiil not tolerate such frivolity in a 


. girl of her years, and I will not willingly 


surrender her to another man. She must 
be my wife, but she must first go throug) 
as complete a transformation as the brown, 
ill-favored worm when it emerges from its 
chrysalid state into a delicately tinted but- 
terfly. She must be tutored by Aunt Ma- 
bel, one of the most polished women extant. 
Why, if the roof were burning over her 
head, if a horse were running away with 
her, she would not doff the dignified, slight- 
ly chill air that she so justly is celebrated 
for.” 

“Probably not,” with more wamth than 
she was wont to express. “Sister Mabel is 
a society woman, and is ;ncapable of getting 
excited. A heartless woman, 1’m sorry to 
say; and if your ward is placed in her care, 
Chester, youll rue it. She'll be toned 
down till she's nothing but a shadow of the 
sweet, piquant creature she now is; your 
future wife will be a mere automaton.” 

“Better that than a romp, — a boisterous 
woman,” he retorted, with his hand on the 
door-knob. “I ’ll go in quest of her. No 
doubt she is rolling a hoop on the lawn, or 
climbing some tall tree. If my memory is 
not treacherous, she has a propensity for 
climbing trees. Any way she is perpetra- 
ting some outrageous act, 1 ‘ll venture to 
sa ” 


~ ‘As the concluding words died away on 
his lips, he left the room and sauntered 
carelessly down the terraced walk. 


He was a handsome man, with the form and 
face of a Greek god. His features might 


have been carved in marble, so grave and 
stern and perfect were they. Ever reserved 
and undemonstrative in his manner, with 
that impassive face of his which told no 
tales, the most critical observer would have 
failed to detect the least excitement about 
him now; yet underneath that calm exteri- 
ora sew A esuvius of passion burned and 
y e loved, nay, worshiped, this ward 

of his with the idolatrous blindness of an 
Indian fakir. But he was constantly angry 
with her. He wanted her to be different 
from what she was, —less talkative to the 
ng men with whom she came in con- 


tact; less boisterous; less— Butwhyenu- 


merate? He wanted her hedged round by 
a@eorden of self-constraint and self-posses- 


sion; to be nearly unapproachable, in fact ; 
to conduct hersclf as was becoming the pro- 
spective wife of a /itterateur, whose books 
were highly spoken of by grave metaphysi- 
cians and dilettante philosophers. 

’Twas a halcyon summer day. All nature 
was at its best. The ornamental grounds 
of Pleasant Dell were clean and beautifully 
kept; the lawn was green and smoothly 
shaven; flowers bloomed, birds sang, and 
the fountains played; over all shone a sk 
of cloudless blue. To the right, to the left, — 
the guardian glanced as he imperceptibly ac- 
celerated his speed ; the slight figure of his 
ward was nowhere to be seen. 

“She remains away purposely to vex 
me,” he muttered, coming to a sudden halt 
benea*h a canopy of cherry-branches, weigh- 
ed down with luscious, ruby-hued fruit; 
discontinue the search.” 

He seated himself on a mass of gnarled 
roots, and tossing off his hat, leaned his 
head against the bole of the tree. The air, 
rose-laden and deliciously tempered. rustled 
the jeweled branches above, and lifted ca- 
ressingly the rings of wavy hair that cluster- 


»ed about his high, white brow. He drew a 


deep, contented breath, and closed his eyes 
as if to indulge in a siesta. Abortive effort! 
The birds broke out in a volley of jubilant 
notes; a handful of cherries fell on his un- 
‘Covered head. Languidly he stretched out 
his hand, and picked them up, — large, ripe, 
beautiful as a precious stone. 

“ Humph! ” he murmured, “ the birds are 
creating sad havoc among mother’s cherries. 
Atthis rate she’ll not have enough to do 
up. Itis like the oriental ruby,” scrutiniz 
ing the one in his hand closely, preparatory 
to placing it in his mouth,—-“a perfect, red 
sapphire. Yes, and,” as he bit into it, “it 
is ambrosial food, fit for the gods. Little 

ilferers, be generous and toss down another 
handful. I amas lazy as a Turk. I can’t 
exert myself sufficiently to shake the 
branches.” 

As if in answer to his appeal, aware thatit 
was the master who spoke, a perfect torrent 
of ruby balls rattled to his feet. “My!” he 
cried, roused into something like animation 
at this unexpected shower; “this beats the 
as Satie wouldremark. I-never knew 

irds — little gormands that they are! —to 
be generous enough to supply mankind by 
depriving themselves. There must be some 
chicanery about the thing!” 

He peered suspiciously up in the tree; 
neither bird nor fairy met his glance; the 
thickly leaved, ruby-gemmed branches con- 
cealed whatever was there from view. But 
far up, perched on one of the topmost, flex- 
ible limbs, with torn dress, disheveled locks, 


and lips dyed the color of vermilion, a rogu- 


ish look in her dark eyes, was something 
which one versed in ornithology would not 
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class with the bird race. It was the girl he 
was seeking, — Sarah Langley, his ward. 

“O dear! itis too funny,” she laughed ; 
“to think that a man conversant with sever- 
al languages, learned in all the ologies of the 
day, should be such a ninny as to imagine 
for a second that a bird would pelt him with 
a dozen or two of the finest cherries on the 
tree. 1 ’ll rain down some more, purposely 
to see him lift his kingly head and glance 
askance out of those magnetic gray eyes of 
his. He is handsome, there’s no mistake. 
lf only he were not so grave and stern, and 
did not exact such impossibilities of . me. 
Dear! dear!” as she sent another handful 
down, a few of which lighted on his head, the 
rest on his shirt-bosom, Jeaving there a net- 
work of crimson stains, “there goes my bon- 
net. Now he’ll know who is up in the 
tree. My! won’t he gorgonize me with his 
glance. It is truly an unladylike act, — not 
a bit becoming to the future Mrs. Grant, 
But he is calling me.” 

Yes, as the bonnet swooped downward to 
the ground like some voracious bird, Ches- 
ter began to comprehend what was going on 
in the branches above. That impofa Sarah 
—the girl whom his aunt was to make a 
lady of — was theoffender. An angry cloud 
swept athwart his face; he called out in his 
most commanding voice, — 

“Sarah! Sarah Langley!” 

His ward did not dare to remain silent, 
so she said softly, “ Yes, Mr. Grant, I hear 


“Come down from your perch then, in- 
stantly. How dare you climb a tree as if 
you were a chipmunk, a squirrel, or some 
other wild creature of the wood? Are you 
descending ?” 

“Yes, monsieur, but the branches are so 
intricate, and my drapery is so cumbersome, 
that my progress is somewhat impeded. 
Have patience, please.” 

Have patience! He growled at her like 
a giaour as, with the agility of a squirrel, 
she let herself slip from limb to limb, till 


she came to the last, when, with a “ Here | 
am,” she landed on his high, stiff hat that 
lay on the ground, crushing it cruelly out of 
shape. 

— so sorry,” picking it up and smooth- 
ing out the wrinkles with her wee brown 
hand. 

“Never mind the hat, Sarah,” taking it 
from her unresisting hand, and hurling it 
back to its place; “look at me.” 

She did so, a sorry-looking cieature in- 
deed, the skirt of her dress half gone, cherry 
Stains all over her face and hands, her hair 
tumbling @ /a cascade down her back. 

“Are n’t you ashamed of yourself, — a 

ung woman, the wife of a man who writes 


ks,— to comport yourself thus? An- 
swer me, Sarah Langley! Don't stand 


there with your finger in your mouth, and. 
your eyes bent down as if you were some. 
dumb, awkward creature! I say are n’t you. 
ashamed of yourself?” 

“Yes, guardian,” came slowly from the 
red mouth, from which the slim, brown fm 
ger was removed. 

She was so sweet and pretty, standing 
there so humbly before her mentor, that, 
despite her rumpled attire, any one but the 
fastidious man before her would have been 
touched with compassion; but he hardened 
his heart toward her, and said, a sneer 
about his well-cut mouth, — 

“You have outraged my sense of proprie- 
ty greatly, Sarah Langley,— shocked me 
beyond expression! You are a regular hor 
den, and require considerably toning down. 
You shall be sent off without delay to my 
aunt, Mrs. Le Roy, who will make a lady of 
you, if such a thing be possible,” 

“ Oh, no, no, my guardian! donot send me 
there,” pleaded the girl, a tremor of pain 
threading her silvery-sweet voice. “ Mrs. 
Le Roy is without feeling,—a perfect ice- 
berg: she would soon make me as heartless 
as herself.” 

But the man was adamant, and two days 
afterward found Sarah with Mrs. Le Roy, 
en route for Lake George. 

The months sped on,—a year passed 
away, fraught with wondrous changes to 
Sarah Langley. A silence cruel as the 
grave had rested between guardian and 
ward, He had been sojourning on the Con- 
tinent, writing up a book of travels; she 
had been undergoing a siege of instruction 
under the critical eye of Mrs. Le Roy, which 
her whole being revolted at. Her chaperen 
was now fully satisfied with her; in all of 
her set there was not a girl who bore her- 
self so regally, who was so cold, so witty, 
so attractive as the one left in her care. 

They were at Saratoga now, where the 
girl’s wonderful beauty was creating a de- 
cided sensation. She was the belle, — the 
rage of the season. She had suitors by the 
score, for the on dit was abroad that she 
was an heiress, and fortune-hunters are nu- 
merous at that mid summer Babel. But she 
was coldly gracious to all; her heart was 
with the man, whom, if she had possessed 
it, she would have given the world to be. 
able to hate. Tonight she was to see him ;. 
he was to join them at the United States. 
She arrayed herself for the occasion, and. 
never had she looked so beautiful as she 
looked tonight. Pale, true, —as pallid as _ 
Phidias’s marble dreams of beauty, but. 

ually as lovely. An oval face, made lu- 
minous by eyes dark as purple pansies; a 
superfluity of purplish black hair, caught u 
in massive braids at the back of her head. 


Over the pale green satin she wore was a 
delicate over-skirt of white lace, fine as the 
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filaments of a spider's web, looped up with 
lilies-of-the-valley. It became well her tall, 
symmetrical figure. On her bare, rounded 
arms were coiled ropes of milk-hued pearis, 
and at her throat glittered and swung a 
cross of the same smooth, lustrous sub- 
stance; the only ornaments save flowers 
she ever wore. 


Mrs, Le Roy regarded her protégé crit- 


“You'll do, Satie,” she said, a trifle en- 
thusiastically for her, after the young lady 
had dragged her immense train over the 
carpeted floor a couple of times or more. 
“ My fastidious nephew cannot help but be 
charmed with you. The insignificent budlet 
has blossomed into a magnificent rose, which 
almost any man would be = to pluck and 
wear. You are gloriously lovely tonight, 
Satie. Your toilette, recherché and elegant, 
is simplicity itself. You will be the lumina- 
round which the other constellations 
Your guardian will be undeniably 
proud of you.” 

“ It is immaterial to me whether he is or 
not,” the girl retorted, a spark of fire flash- 
ing from her dark eye. “1am no Circassi- 
an slave dressed for the purpose of delight- 
ing the eye of my master.” 

adame smiled. She read the pale girl 
aright; knew that her indifference was as- 
sumed, and that with her whole heart she 
loved the man she was going to meet to- 
night for the first time in over a year. 

“ Mademoiselle is sarcastically inclined,” 
she said, smoothing out the voluminous 
folds of her black silk, preparatory to de- 
scending the stairs. “ Pray listen to those 
bewildering strains. There will be a crush 
tonight.” 

A crush there was. But peerless among 
that crowd of beautiful, richly dressed women 
was Sarah; and the tall, bronzed man, who 
involuntarily stayed his steps near the door, 
and watched her as she glided through the 


mazes of a quadrille, was of that opinion 


also. His breath came thick and tast. In 
all of his wildest dreams he had never im- 
agined any one half so lovely. But how 
haughty her fose/ How chill the sweet 
face! Somehow, as his thoughts drifted 
back to the past, and he saw again the timid, 
roguish girl beneath the — of jewel- 
studded he wished she was more 
akin to her,— less like a queen. But he 
had only himself to thank for the change. 
Now, when too late perhaps, since he had 


_ been surfeited with the society of fashiona- 


ble, heartless women, he saw his mistake, — 
knew if he had lost the love of that once 
merry-hearted girl, he was justly punished. 
He held his breath to listen to the conver- 
sation near him. Two men were discussing 
the merits of the girl. 

“ Aye,’ said one, “she is as you say, su- 


perb. She has the beauty of one of Phidias’s: 
statues, and, like it, has no heart.” 

“How could you expect her to have 
one ?” maliciously queried the other. “She 
has been under the tutorage of Mrs. Le 
Roy this past year. You know her.” 

“A-hem! I should say so. If I had a 
daughter I would rather see her in her grave 
than have her character moulded by that 
ultra-fashionable woman. That serpentine 
French person, Madame Rumor, says that 
her guardian, to whom she is betrothed, was 
so vexed at her buoyant flow of spirits that 
he put her under that lady’s supervision.” 

“No doubt then he will be satisfied with 
the metamorphosis. The man must be a 
fool!” 

And Chester Grant felt like one as he 
edged his way up to the corner where Sarah 
sat by the side of her chaperon, wielding her 
_ with the inimitable grace of a Spanish 

a Miss Langley, — Sarah!” 

Not asingle bit of color suffused and made 
warm her marble face; chill and white as 
Greenland snows it looked as she extended 
her hand, and said indifferently, — 

“I am happy to see you, Mr. Grant. 
When did you arrive?” 

A few courteous words, a swing or two of 
the feathery, spicesscented fan in her hand, 
and then she took the arm of a distingué- 
looking man, who led her to the head of a 
set that was being formed on the floor, and 
the music of Stubs’s band crashed out, slow 
and clear and marvelously sweet. 

He turned fiercely to the lady at his side, 
say ing,— 

“What have you done to her, aunt?” 

“ Your bidding, Chester. Have n’t I suc- 
ceeded admirably? Notice how elegantly 
she moves through the dance. She is the 
envy of the women, the admiration of the 
men. How attentive young Stewart is to 
her! Heisa millionaire. She refused him 
last week, but his ardorto win her is no 
wise abated.” 

Chester growled out an angry expletive. 
It savored of an oath to the lady at his side. 

“ He is jealous,” she whispered to herself, 
. and he has no need to be, for the girl loves 

im.’ 

The music rose and fell in waves of 
sweetest melody; the rich costumes of the 
dancers blended together as harmoniously 
as the gayly colored leaves of autumn. Ches- 
ter Grant thought the cotillion would never 
come toan end. When it did, Sarah was so 
besieged by admirers that he had no oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her alone. She was 
walled in by acrescent of the most eminent 
men in the room ; wit and persiflage circled 
about her; and, full of bitterness, Chester 
sought his apartment, realizing his mistake 
at last in reference to his ward. 
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“Her love for me is dead,” he sighed ; 
“it can never be resuscitated.” 

And he repeated the words again the next 
morning, as he took her for a long drive in 
the country. A beautiful day, but Chester 
did not enjoy it. The statuesque girl at his 
side, though a brilliant conversationist, 
waxed never a bit enthusiastic; she was no 
more like the tongeietve child of auld lang 
syne than day is like night. He could not 
bear it. 

“Satie,” he cried; “if I could undo my 
own and Mrs. Le Roy’s work, make you 
once more the joyous child who pelted me 
with cherries a year ago, I would willingly 
relinquish fame and fortune.” 

“Then you do not fancy me as I am? 
I have been ‘toned down’ not a little. 
Perhaps I am a shade too impetuous still?” 

“Do not mock me, girl! Too late have I 
discovered my mistake. You do not love 
me. You are a true disciple of Aunt Ma- 
bel, — so cold, so cold.” 

He relapsed into silence. The girl re- 
garded him earnestly. The face she loved 
was sad and full of pain. 

“ My guardian!” 

The voice was replete with warmth, and a 
little hand was laid confidingly on his. 


“ What is it, Satie?” ‘ 

“Are you in earnest? Do you want me. 
to doff my chill, conventional manners, and 
baeueye once more the wild elf of a year 

” 

“Yes! oh, yes! That would suit me pre- 
cisely. Iam tired to death of conventional 
women. Shall it be thus, Satie? Do you 
love me?” 

“More than words can tell. O my guar- 
dian, I have been so miserable, playing a 
part which I detested. I do not care to be 
astatue; I would rather be a living woman.” 

“And so you shall, darling,” pressing his 
lips to hers again and again, * You shall 
romp as much as you please. I will not 
even forbid you to climb cherry-trees. My 
darling, I thought I had lost you. Hence- 
forth it shall be the chief aim of my life to 
make you happy.” 

As they returned from their drive, the 
two men who had discussed Sarah so freely 
the evening before stood on the piazza. As 
Chester tenderly assisted the girl to alight, 
her face flushed with excitement, the light of 
love in her beautiful eyes, one muttered, 
sotto voce, — 

“Galatea has come to life. Pygmalion is 
a happy man.” 


THE “CUNF¥ER” DOCTOR. 


BY A LADY OF MISSOURI. 


BEks in need of some extra help about 
the house one day last fall, I thought I 
would call on Aunt Linda, a colored neigh- 
bor, who had often assisted me in like 
emergencies. So, running hastily down to 
the little cabin she called home, I knocked 
vigorously on the front door. 

or a moment there was no response, so 
I rapped again. This time an answercame, 
sharp and quick, — 

«Jes? sot down, chile ; you're at de right 
doah.” 

Instead of obeying, I pushed the door 
ogee Linda was busy ironing. At sight 
of me, she she sprang orward with uplifted 
hands and eyes, exclaiming, — 

“’Clar’ to gracious, Miss Betty, is dat 
you? Do’scuse me; dem ‘funnel boys tor- 
ment de life outen me, and, ’sides dat, de ole 
man is in a orful fix, honey.” 

Just then, a loud rap sounded on the door 
I had closed on entering, and, pt the 
chair she was placing for me, Lin ung 


the door open, and, catching the luckless 
offender by the wool, dragged him into the 
room, and proceeded to pummel him un- 
mercifully, in spite of his desperate yells 
and struggles. When she had completely 
exhausted herself, she threw him out of tle 
door, threatening him with a “ worse lickin’ 
dan dat” if he hung around her door any 
more, The little rascal almost flew around 
the corner, and Linda sank, panting, intoa 
chair. As soon as she recovered breath, I 
made known my errand, but found if I got 
help that day it must be from some other 
source, so | concluded to postpone the work 
I wanted done until Linda could come, as 
she suited me better than any one else I 
knew, and settling myself comfortably in the 
rocking-chair, I asked what ailed Ben, as I 
ned seen him on the street a day or two be- 
ore. 

The old woman’s face at once assumed a 
preternaturally solemn, mysterious expres- 
sion, as she answered in a low voice, — 
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“*Deed, Miss Betty, I dunno; it’s mighty 
queer, anyhow.” 

“ How queer, auntie ?” said I. 

“ Oh, I dunno, Miss Betty; dar’s sing’lar 
doin’s in dis worl’; de debbil’s allus gwine 
*bout like a roarin’ lion, to catch folks a 
nappin’.” 

“Dear me, Linda,” I responded; “ _ 
surely don’t think his satanic majesty has 
had anything to do with Ben’s affliction, do 
+o therapy in the world appears to ail 

m 


“Dunno noffin’ "bout dat ar feller you 
call *tanic somefin’; but I do say de debbil, 
or some of his imps, got somefin’ to do wid 
it. 24 iss Betty, you can keep a secret, can’t 

u 
wey hope so,” I answered. 

“ Well, den,” dropping her voice to a low 
whisper, “I jes’ believe de ole man ’s done 
been ‘cunjered.’” 

“O auntie, you surely don’t believe in 
such nonsense,” said 1. But seeing by the 
sudden ns rmnen of her lips, and the sul- 
len shake of her head, that I had made a 
wrong move, I hastened to add, “I thought 
that was all done away with. Who is there 
about here that can do such things?” 

“De debbil’s got wukkers eberywhar, 
honey ; an’ bout nonsense: guess you don’t 
read your Bible much, or you’d know sich 
tings been gwine on ‘ebber sence de worl’ 
has. Did n’t Eve be cunjered, Miss Betty ? 
An’ den did n’t she put the spell on Adam? 
An’ "bout Moses an’ de ’Gyptians,—how 
*bout dat, hey? Ah, I’ve heerd ’nuff ‘bout 
sich doin’s. Tell you now, honey, de white 
folkses tink dey know it all, but dar ’s some- 
fings dey can’t ’splain. A’n’t dar dat ’bout 
de witch of Endem, — what she do? I heerd 
ole Miss read dat long ago, an’ I axes her 
wat dat mean, an’ she say she did n’t’stan’ 
it berry well; guess not; but when I axes 
my ole mammy ’bout it she ’splain it all: say 
dat woman be cunjer; nebber raise good 
ole Sam’) ’tall; dat de debbil come in his 
cloes. Course it was. Saul nebber be 
*fraid of Sam’el in de worl’. Laws, honey, 
wish I could read de ole book fer myself, 
dat I do.” 

“ I wish youcould,” saidI; “ but ” (know- 
ing it would be useless to try to explain or 
argue with her) “ tell me about Ben.’ 

“Well, honey, I spec’ you seed dem nig- 
gers dat moved yer las’ spring ; dey libs in 

t ole house in de timber; well, dey a queer 
set. De ole woman,—oh, my, she’s dat 
crooked an’ black an’ debilish-lookin’, she’s 
’nuff to skeer anybody. It’s my ‘pinion 
she done wuk in de field all her days, an’ 
dey do say she w’ar a cunjer-bag ‘roun’ her 
neck all de time; say dar a fetish in it a 
hunder year old, brung frum ’way ober de 


a. 
“Linda, Linda,” said I ; “ don’t talk so of 


that poor old creature; she looks too miser- 
able for anything.” 

“ Dat’s it, Miss Betty; she jes’ looks mis- 
er’ble ‘nuff for anyting, and so I jes’ b’lieves 
she is a cunjerer, an’ 1 spec’ she ’s done put 
a spell on de ole man.” 

“But what for, Linda?” 

“ Well, honey ; dat air gal of hern, — Col- 
umbine, dey calls her, — an’ ob all de names 
I ebber heerd, dat takes de rag off de bush; 
she 's allays stickin’ roun’ yer; an’ night fo’ 
las’, de ole mah he got to pickin’ dat ole 
banjo of his’n pretty lively, an’ up she jump 
an’ say, ‘O Mr. Hutchins, you do make de 
bes’ music; I can’t desist it,’ an’ den she 
goes whirlin’ aroun’ de room like all pos- 
sessed, an’ me dat ’stonished | jes’ sot look- 
in’ for a minit, but soon’s I could collect my 
senses I says, ‘ Look yer, nigger! Does you 
know I’s a Baptis’ an’ dis yer’s a Baptis’ 
house? An’ der’s gwine to be none ob your 
dancin’ roun’ yer, ef I knows it. Jes’ stop 
dat ar banjo, Ben,’ says I, ‘an’ march out to 
dat ar wood-pile.’ ell, Ben he frow de 
banjo on de bed, an’ out he go, mad as a wet 
hen, an’ Columbine she stop whirlin’, an’ 
say, ‘Law, Miss Hutchin’, I axes pardin; I 
nabbier knowed you’s a member; you’s de 
las’ pusson I ’d ebber’spicion.’ ‘’Spicion,’ 
says 1; ‘you cotton-fiel’ nigger, you; I let 
you know I nebber was ’spicioned in my 
life. I’s raised in one ob de fust families in 
ole Virginny, I was. Nebber wukked in de 
fiel’s, neider; an’I’s heerd my ole mistis 
say many time dat she ’sidered Linda ’bove 
’spicion.’ Den dat ar aggervokin’ nigger 
make a curchy, jes’ dis way,” and Aunt Lin- 
da got up and proceeded to show how Col- 
a courtesied, in the most ridiculous 
manner; her short, fat figure bobbing up 
and down until I could scarcely keep my 
face straight. She then resumed he@ seat 
and her story. 

“Tell you, now, it’s lucky she’s clus to 
de door, for I made a grab at her, an’ ef 1 
cotch her, I’d box her ears, de good for 
nothin’. But she dodge outen do door, an’ 
I watch till she clar gone, for I’s bound 
she ‘ll not talk to Ben any more. I tell 

ou, honey, by de way de ole man was mak- 
in’ dem chips fly, I knowed he was ofiul 
mad; but laws, men folks is mighty easy 
managed,” and Aunt Linda chuckled exult- 
ingly. “I knowed I could bring him roun’; 
so I jes’ went to work an’ killed a chicken, 
an’ made biscuit an’ coffee, an’ sot out de © 
table offul nice wid a white cloth an’ dem 
china cups and sassers ole missus gimme, 
an den when eberyting is ready, I open de 
door an say, ‘O Ben, supper on de table.’ 
Well, he frow down de axe an’ come stavin’ 
in, cross as two stick; but laws, honey, 
when he see dat table he jes’ have to grin, 
an’ he say, ‘’Spose de preacher comin’ by 
de looks ob dat table.’ ‘ No, he a’n’t,’ says 
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1; ‘I done fix dat table for a better-loukin’ 
man, an’ I wish he’d wash hisself and sot 
down.’ Dat remark fixed him, Miss Betty. 
He were down in less in no time, jes’ ’vour- 
in’ dem chicken fixin’s; tell you dere aint 
nuffin “li fotch a man roun’ like good eatin’ 
and coaxin’, an’ nebber lettin’ on as you 
knows deys outen sorts.” 

“ But what has all this to do with Ben’s 
being sick, Linda?” I interrupted. 

“Why, eberyting, Miss Betty. You see 
dat was de fust of de matter; not ’zactly de 
fust neider, for I was tired of dat gal hang- 
in’ roun’ fo’ dat; t’ought she mighty fond o 
hearin’ de banjo an’ talkin’ to de ole man. 
But laws, I never said nuffin’to him. T’ink 
I let him know I keer ef all de gals in de 

_place talk to him? But all de same I’s 
gwine to keep dat gal way frum yer.” 

“ But the conjuring, Linda. ho did it? 
I must be going, and you have n’t told me.” 

“ Sure nuff, honey, I has n’t, but I’s gwine 
to. You see, yist’'day mornin’, Ben he had 
to go to de timber to cut wood, and ob 
course he hab to take dinner wid him. Well, 
1’s busy puttin’ what ’s lef’ of de biscuit an’ 
chicken in de bucket, when in comes dat 
berry ole woman, Columbine’s mammy, as 

rt as you please, an’ says she, ‘Miss 
utchin’, I done bake some mighty good 
pies, and I t’ought as Mr. Hutchin’ hab to 
eat cold snack today, mebbe he’d like one,’ 
an’ she gibs Ben de pie. 

“Well, honey, | ’spicions in a minit, an’ I 
say, ‘Mr. Hutchin’ got good nuff dinner for 
anybody; he’s no use for dat pie,’ but dat 
fool nigger —I mus’ say it, Miss Betty, ef 
he is my ole man—say, ‘T’ankee, ma’m; 
I’s offul ’bliged. Here, Linda; put it in de 
bucket.’ Well, I takes it, an’ lays it on de 
table, an’ tries to gib Ben de wink; but 
laws, dat ole woman jes’ watch like a hawk, 
and down she sot. at fool, Ben, gin her a 
cheer, and dar she sot an’ sot, till he was 
gone. And O Lord, Miss Betty, when Ben 
pick up his bucket, he look in an’ say, 
‘Hello, whar dat pie? You nebber put dat 
in, ole woman. Mus’ want it yoursel’’ I 
was dat mad I jes’ pick it up fram whar I 
Stick it under the cloth, an’ bang it in de 
bucket, an’ say, ‘ Take your pie, you ole fool, 

: I would n’t eat a bit of it.’ 

“ Ben he look ’stonished, an’ ’gin to whis- 
tle, but he take de bucket an’ go, an’ den 
when he c’lar outen sight de ole woman gets 
up an’ says, ‘Good mornin’, Miss Hutchin’; 
I mus’ be goin’, kase we uns got to wash to- 
day.’ I jes’ said, ‘Good-mornin’,’ as cool as 
acucumber, and when she’s gone ‘I sot to 
wuk cleanin’ up; but I was oneasy all day, 
an’ not a bit ’sprised when bout four o’clock 
seed Ben a coming. Soon as he came in, 
1 seed somefin’ was wrong. Well, Miss 
Betty, dat ole man was dat stiff in de j’ints 
he :ould skeersely walk. I ax him what he 


done to himself, an’ he say he wukked hard 
till noon; den he sot down by a tree and 
eat his snack, an’ he guess he mus’ a gone 
to sleep, fur he rouse up all at once to go to 
choppin’, an’ his arms was dat stiff he could 
skeers lif? de axe; an’ as fur choppin’ a lick, 
why he jes’ could n’t do it. Den he was 
skeered, an’ start fur home, an’, ’clar’ to 
gracious, Miss Betty, he like nebber got 
yer. Now what you t’ink o’ dat?” 

“It’s rheumatism, auntie,” said I. “He 
ought not to have gone to sleep sitting on 
the cold ground.” 

“ Sho,” said Linda, tossing her head deri- 
sively ; “not much rheumatiz, Miss Betty. 
He jes’ groan all night, an dis mornin’ I 
done sent for ole Uncle Sime. He’s de 
bes’ kind of cunjer doctor; he’s travel ebery 
whar ’fo’ de wah; he gowid his young massa 
all ober de worl’; he can read as good as 
anybody, and write. Laws, Miss Betty, 
he’s offul smart. 1 ’s lookin’ fur him ebery 
minit.” 

“If that is the case, Linda,” said I, ris- 
ing, “1 will go; but I will come back as 
soon as I can to find out how Uncle Ben 
gets along.” 

“ Do, honey,” said the old woman; “ but 
I a Uncle Sime ’ll fotch him out all 

ight 


Several days passed before I found it 
convenient to visit my colored neighbors 
again, but when I did so Linda met me at 
the door with a face radiant with pleasure. 

“Come right in, Miss Betty,” she ex- 
claimed ; “de ole man am settin’ up; he’s 
mos’ well. I tole you Uncle Sime’d fix 
him.” 

Sure enough, in an arm-chair, close to the 
cooking-stove, sat Ben, wrapped in blan- 
kets, and looking happy, although some- 
what haggard and wan. 

“T am glad to see you better, Ben,” said 
I. “I have brought you some jelly and 
pudding. Can you eat it?” 

“Oh, yes; tank you, Miss Betty. I’s 
got a fus’rate appertite; feel like I eat mos’ 
anyting.” 

“From, behind his chair, Linda made a 
a expressive grimace to me, as she 
said, — 

“1 tell bry what, Miss Betty, Ben’s great 
on de eatin’.” 

I saw Ben’s countenance change; but he 
said nothing, and after a few minutes I left 
the house, telling Linda to come as soon as 
= to assist in the work I intended 

aving done. 

A day or two afterward, Linda came up to 
the house. Ben had got able to walk about, 
she said, and she thought she would come 
and tell me that Uncle Sime said “dar was 
a spell on Ben.” 

' Pts Linda,” I said, “how did he break 
t 
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“T dunno, Miss Betty,” said she; “ but I 
kin tell. you much as know. When he 
kum, de fust t’ing he go in an’ see de ole 
man, an’ ax how do he feel? Well, den Ben 
he ups and tells how he’s wukked, an’ 
den Sime he say, ‘ Linda, who hab a spite at 
dis yer nigger? Kase my ’pinion, he ’s 
done had a spell put on him.’ Den I upan’ 
tole him *bout me an’ that gal habin’ de 
a an’ how she'd been hangin’ ‘roun’ de 
ole man; anyhow, I jes’ do despise dat ar 
1. But Ben he say, speakin’ up, ‘It 
war n’t de gal at all; it was de ole woman 
dat done it,’ and Sime say, laughin’ like, ‘O 
Delilah, Delilah.’ An’! say, ‘ Dar’s no De- 
lilah "bout it; de gal’s name ’s Columbine, 
an’ a debilish name it am fura Christian, ef 
she is one, which am doubtful.’ And Sime 
he say, ‘Dat am a fac’: but what else hap- 
pen?’ Den I tells "bout de pie, an’ he say, 
dat’s it; I t'ought I git to de fac’s arter 
awhile. De debbil mos’ allers wuks through 
de appertite. Dat’s a powerful spell, too; 
dunno as | kin do much; but [ll try hard. 
Has you got rey rye, Miss Hutchin’?’ 
‘No,’ says I. ‘Well, gimme a dollar,’ says 
he, ‘an’ I'll run up to de grocery an’ git 
sum, an’ you hab a good fire an’ lots of hot 
water gin I gits back.’ 
“Well, I fixes de fire, an’ puts on de 
water, an’ by dat time Uncle Sime he gits 
back, an’ de fust t’ing he makes hisself a 
= hot toddy, kase he say he mus’ be 
raced up. ‘Dat ar spell be orfful power- 
ful,’ he say, an’ ef he was n’t de sevent’ son 
ob a sevent’ son he feared to tackle it; but 
bein’ as dat am de case, he a’nt feared ob de 
debbil hisself. Den he say, ‘ Bring de kettle 
ob water an’ a bucket wid you, Linda, an’ a 
towel, an’ don’t forget de bottle an’ de 
glasses an’ de sugar; dis am gwine to be 
mos’ a orfful fight "tween me an’ de debbil.’ 
So I follers him, an, he walked ‘roun de 
room four or five times; den he pull de bed 
outen de middle of de floor; an’ my, how 
Ben holler. Den he walk backard ’roun’ de 
bed; den he rub Ben all ober, an’ he say 
somefin’ in a way I nebber hear afore; den 
he say, ‘Make anudder toddy; de strenf all 
leabin’ me.’ So I make a toddy, an’ he 
drink it, an’ he say, ‘O Miss Hutchin’, dis a 
werful spell. I feels mighty jubeous 
ut breakin’ of it. Gib Ben a strong tod- 
dy, too.’ So I does, an’ he lif's Ben up, an’ 
I-seed he was trem’lin’ all ober. Den when 
Ben drinked he lay him down, an’ say, 
* Now, I axes pardin, Miss Hutchin’, but de 
res’ ob dis puffommance am a secret frum 
de fair sec, so you jes’ please go in tudder 
room; so out I goed, an’ den I dunno what 
else dey done ; but arter a little he call me, 
an’shis voice soun’ trembly like, an’ he could 
skeersely walk when I went in, an’ he say, 
‘Well, Miss Hutchin’, 1 guess I ’ve beat de 


debbil an’ Delilah, bofe.’ ‘’T’a’nt Delilah,’ 


‘folkses don’t 


says I, ‘Nebber mine, nebber mine,’ says 
he; ‘it am all de same ting; it’s my ’pin- 
ion you ’re all Delilahs,’ an’ he frowed his 
head back an’ laffed fit to kill. De Lord 
knows what bout; sure I don’t. Ben he 
groan orffull, Den Uncle Sime he say, 
‘Well, Miss Hutchin’, I’s ’bout tuckered 
out, an’ ef you ’ll set by Ben an’ gib him dis 
yer medicine in cis glass ebery hour till he’s 
sweaten good; I'll Jay down a bit.’ Course 
I done it, an’ sot by Ben de lib-long night, 
an’ ‘bout mornin’ he got to sweaten power- 
ful, an’ when Uncle Sime wake up he was 
dat weak he could n’t get up till I gib hima 

ood strong toddy. Tell you now, Miss 

etty, dat’s a fac’, an’ he say it’s a good 
t’ing I sent soon as I did fur him, for ef dat 
spell got sot tight he don’t bleibe he ebber 
could hab broke it. As it was, he had to go 
ober de whole process nex’ day, so as to 
make sure.” 

“And do you think Ben ’s safe now, 
auntie?” I said. 

“ Dear knows, honey, ef he is or not. But 
I tell you, now, I keeps a prey close watch 
on dat ar Columbine. What you spec’ of a 
gal wid sech a name as dat anyhow?” 

“ But it was n’t the girl that put the spel! 
on Ben, auntie. You say it was her moth- 
er,” 

“Ob course, chile; but de gal she got de 
ole woman to do it wid de pie.” 

“ What kind of a pie was it, Linda?” 

“O Miss Betty, it was jes’ a apple pie, 
like any oder. Dey sprinkle some kind ob 
medicine in it you can’t taste. Dat ole 
woman ’s always sneakin’ roun’, catchin’ 
snakes and bugs and toads, an’ she makes 
de cunjer stuff outen dem. Den she gib it 
folks she gits a spite on, an’ de bes’ way she 
kin git "em to take it am frew de eatin’, 
Cotch me eatin’ sich folks’ cookin’. Guess 
de ole man’ll be satimfied wid my cookin’ 
arter dis,” and the old woman's fat sides 
shook with laughter. “He s done cured of 
dat gal, anyhow.” 

“Must folks always eat something to be 
conjured, auntie?” said I. 

“Oh, no, chile; dar’s more ways an dat, 
I seed a cunjer bottle once wid green stuff 
in it. Foun’ it under de door-step of a sick 
woman’s house. She jes’ offul sick; nobody 
knowed what de matter; gittin’ pour as a 
snake, an’ dat hungry all de time, an’ 
could n’t eat. Doctors say she gwine to 
‘cline. Well, dey sen’ for Uncle Sime at 
las’; you see he am de sevent son ob a sev- 
ent son, an’ de berry fust t’ing he say was, 
‘Dar a spell on dat woman, an’! can beat 
it’ An’ he hunt de house ober, an’ at las’ 
dey foun’ dat bottle under de step; an’ he 
take it and bury it somewhar’ an’ say a lot 
ob talk, an dat woman done get well right 
away. I tell you, now, Miss Betty, de white 

ow ebery t’ing, — leastways, 
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*hout cunjering. But you jes’ bet dat ar 
Columbine don’t cupjer de ole man any 
more. Guess I better be gwine, Miss Bet- 
ty. De ole man might want me; but I'll 
be ready to do de work now in a few days.” 
And Aunt Linda departed. 

The negroes are very reticent about this 
mysterious power that overshadows their 
lives. They have an idea that if they talk 
about it they are much more liable to be af- 
_ But the belief in it is almost univer- 
sal. 

More than once have colored servants 
intimated to me their belief that individuals 
of their race, afflicted in various ways, had 
been “cunjered.” Especially is this the 
case when the disease is consumption, — 
that insidious malady, which seldom attacks 
full-blooded negroes, but is very prevalent 
among the mulattoes. Of course the more 
ignorant the persons are, the more firm is 
their belief, and the more fearful their 
dread. But it is not only they that fear. 
The most intelligent of them—those who 
have associated and lived with whites nearl 
all their lives—sometimes whisper wit 
shuddering terror, when sickness or pain 
befalls them, “ Oh, I’s afeared dar ’s a spell 


on me,” 


It will take long years of education to 
eradicate this superstition, and ] think more 
than one generation will pass away before it 
is accomplished. Meanwhile, such shrewd 
fellows as Uncle Sime gain a scanty living 
and much fame among their people as“ Cun- 
jer Doctors.” 

He is a fair specimen of the class, and 
firmly believes in virtue of his seventh son- 
ship that he is endowed with miraculous 
power, and that the mightiest conjurer can 
cast no. spell on him; hence his wonderful 
success in treating such cases. 

He is very familiar with the Bible, of 
whose quaint, mysterious language he 
makes free use, to impress his believers. 
Not meaning any irreverence, but simpl 
interpreting it according to his own knowl- 
edge, and coloring every part of it with his 
own vivid imagination. He has, as Aunt 
Linda says, been everywhere, having been 
the body servant of a rich planter before the 
war. He had him taught to read and write, 
in order that he might be more useful, and 
had the man made good use of his advan- 
tages he might be of real benefit to his race. 

But liquor, or the love of it, keeps him what 
he is,—a_ poor, shiftless, cunning, not over- 
honest “ Cunjer Doctor.” 


PROVERBS V. 22, 


BY FRED F. FOSTER. 


CHAPTER I. 


Rr HOPE was a pretty girl,— or, 
perhaps, it were proper to denominate 
her a “ young lady,” as she was nearly twen- 
ty; but she was such a chit of a thing one 
would never have taken her to be more than 


per,—her golden hair hanging in curls 
about her ma and face, a td love-light 
in her eyes, the warm sunlight investing her 
person with a saint-like aureole, — watching 
and waiting for some one to appear at the 
bend of the road, just beyond the home, 
who was, of all things on earth, the dearest 


sixteen. If ever a name was exactly suited | to her. 


to the person bearing it, it was in her in- 
stance; for she was always hopeful. And 
why should she not be, having no care, trial 
or sorrow farther than the petty grievances 
incident to childhood and youth? Then, too, 
she was as fair as oy rose blooming in her 
flower-garden ; and, indeed, the roses were 
pardonable if they were sometimes envious, 
perceiving the peach-blossom tints of her 
soft, velvety cheeks which rivaled the deli- 
cate beauty of their own petals. 

Never did she look more attractive, more 
rosy, more happy, than on that pleasant Sun- 
day morning in — as she stood on the 
vine-wreathed porch, attired in a neat wrap- 


o her. 

Berne Gildersleeve, orphaned at the age 
of twelve, immediately after the death of 
his mother, went to live with the kind-heart- 
ed farmer, Mr. Hope, by whom he was as 
conscientiously cared for as he could have 


Berne and Rose—his junior by half a 
dozen years —from his entrance into her 
family there existed the warmest friendship, 
which ripened, as the years rolled on, into 
love. For a year they had been betrothed, 
and their marriage was to take place as 
soon as he had laid by such a sum as would 
enable them to commence house-keeping in 


a respectable manner; which happy occa- 


been if the son of his benefactor. Between - 
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sion seemed not far in the future, as he had 
an excellent situation as book-keeper in one 
of the banks in the city,— four miles from 
Mr Hope's residence, — and was very eco- 
nomical. 

He it was for whom she watched and 
waited that morning. Every pleasant sab- 
bath it was his custom to come up from the 
city and pass the day with them, usually arriv- 
ing in season for breakfast; every sabbath 
morning she was accustomed to stand on 
the porch till she saw him at the bend of 
the road, aforementioned, when she would 
— sometimes go to mect him; sometimes 
remain quietly where she was till he reach- 
ed her, and then welcome him with a. kiss; 
sometimes draw still farther within theshade 
of the vines, ready to spring upon him 
with a little cry of gladness, and place her 
arms around his neck, as his foot touched 
the porch. 

As she waited that morning, straining her 
eyes to catch the first glimpse of him, she 
heard the sound of a’ team driven at a furi- 
ous rate from the direction of the city, and 

esently a carriage, drawn by a s of 
oaming horses, came in sight. In the sole 
occupant of the vehicle, as he drew nearer, 
she recognized Mr. Cuyler, president of the 
bank where Berne was employed, who, 
greatly to her surprise, drew rein in front of 
her home. 

“Good-morning, Miss Hope,” he said, 
looking from the carriage. “Is your father 
at home?” 

“ Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“I should like to speak with him, if you 
will ask him to come out to me.” 

“ With pleasure,” returned Rose; and en- 
tering the room where her father sat read- 
ing, while breakfast waited the coming of 
Berne, she said, “ Mr. Cuyler is at the front 
gate, and wishes to see you. ” 

“Mr. Cuyler?” repeated Mr. Hope. 
“ What can he wish of me, so early in the 
day, and Sunday too?” 

“TI didn’t ask him,” replied Rose, smiling, 
as her father laid bown his paper and went 
out. 

Shortly he returned, and said, — 

“I must go to the city, at once.” 

“Not before breakfast?” asked Mrs. 


ope. 

“ Yes.” 

“I will prepare a cup of tea for you, while 
you are changing your clothes.” 

*] shall not stop to change my clothes. 
Mr. Cuyler is in a great haste to get back to 
town, and I am going with him.” 

“What is the matter, father?” asked 
Rose. 

He remained silent, but the tears came to 
kis eves. 


Still no 

“TI know there has. Is he ill, has he 
been hurt, or is he” —a second’s hesitation 
— “dead?” 

“ He was found dead in his bed about an 
hour since,” said Mr. Hope; and neither; 
the wife nor Rose fully realized the pain it 
caused him to make the announcement. 

Mrs. Hope controlled her emotion, but 
feared the effect of the information upon 
her daughter. The girl, however, did not 
moan, weep, or faint, though the blood re- 
ceded from her face, and a stony look stole 
to her eyes. 

“1 will go to the city with you,” she said 
to her father, in a tone of awful calmness. 

“But, my dear” — began Mr. Hope, 
when Rose very quietly broke in, “1 shall 

© to the city, if 1 go alone,” as she put on 
oe shawl and hat, and followed her father 
to the carriage. 

“Please, Mr. Cuyler, are you ae to 
carry me, too?” she asked of the president, 
imploringly. 

“Certainly, certainly. Plenty of room,” 
returned that gentleman, endeavoring, under 
a mask of assumed dbrusguerie, to conceal 
his real feelings; for he was acquainted 
with the relation Berne had sustained to 
Rose, and had for her the deepest sympa- 


thy. 

The ride to the city was as silent as it 
was rapid, scarcely a word being uttered by 
“either ofthe trio. Reaching the hotel where 
Berne had boarded, Mr. Cuyler drove to a 
stable that his horses might be groomed, 
while Mr. Hope and Rose entered the par- 

“T presume you and your daughter would 
like to go to Berne’s room,” said the presi- 
dent. as he rejoined them, “and I will go 
and see that things are suitably arranged 
for you to do so,” leaving the parlor. 

In afew moments he returned and said, — 

“ Please foliow me.” 

And the three went up-stairs. 

Rose, utterly regardiess of the persons 
present in Berne’s room, if she saw them 
atall, advanced to the bed whereon the body 
lay, and drew back the sheet covering the 
face of the dead. For a moment she gazed 
at it in silence, then, bending down, she 
kissed the clammy forehead, cheek, lips. 
“O Berne! Berne! my darling!” she 
cried, in such pathetic accents as brought 
tears to the eyes even of the two surgeons 
summoned to perform an autopsy, whom fa- 
miliarity with similar scenes had rendered, 
in a measure, indifferent to them. 

Placing her hand upon the region over 
Berne’s heart, to satisfy herself that his pul- 
sations had ceased forever, she suddenly 
turned to one of the medical men, saying ,— 


“ Has anything happened to Berne?” she 
continued. 


“Dr. Brevort, what do you think was 
the cause of his death ?” 


. Proverbs v. 22. 
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Her voice was stridulous and incisive. 

“1 have just arrived here and have made 
no examination as yet; but, from appear- 
ances, judge it resultant from apoplexy or a 
heart ll 

“It was a heart-difficulty, and of a char- 
acter that necessarily pares fatal in its first 
attack,” with a low, hysteric laugh. “ He 
was murdered.” 

“ Murdered ? ” echoed every other person 

jn the room. 
“Yes. Look there!” and as they crowd- 
' ed about the bed, she laid bare the bosom 
of the deceased, ard pointed to a tiny, pur- 
plish discoloration of the flesh. “Put your 
finger on that spot, and you will feel the in- 
strument of death.” , 

Dr. Brevort pressed his forefinger upon 
the place indicated, and feit a hard and 
seemingly blunt substance which had been 
appreciable, instantly, to Rose’s sensitive 
touch. Using a lance and a pair of forceps, 
he drew from the body a slender, needle-like 
piece of steel which had broken ata length 
of about two inches. Holding it up to the 
sight of all, he said, — 

“ Berne Gildersleeve was murdered, with 
a stiletto,” 

A ghastly look upon their faces, one turn- 
ed to another, asking, “ Who did it? What 
was the object?” 

Berne’s valuable watch and chain remain- 
ed untouched ; the contents of his pocket- 
book had not been disturbed. Evidently, 
the object of the murder had not been plun- 
der. It was not known that Berne had ever 
had the least unpleasantness with any one ; 
indeed he was a general favorite with his 
acquaintances, — so the deed could not have 
been instigated by hatred. But the object, 
at least, was of secondary importance; the 


principal thing to be learned, who was the } 


assassin. + 

One of the chamber-maids, in going her 
rounds that morning, was surprised at dis- 
covering, by means of the fan-light over the 
door, the gas burning in the room occupied 
by the murdered man, and at once notified 
_ the proprietor of the hotcl of the singular 
circumstance. He, unable to effect any 
response from the inmate by his repeated 
raps upon the door, opened it,— to find 
Berne lying cold in death, of which fact 
he instantly sent word to Mr.Cuyler. Berne’s 
best suit of clothes and fresh linen were 
lying on a chair, where he had placed ther 
the previous evening, doubtless to facili- 
tate the despatch with which he would dress 
in the morning, preparatory to his wonted 
Sunday visit to Mr. Hope’s; and nothing 
about the room gave evidence of any strug- 
gle with the assailant. A quick, powerful, 
decisive stroke of the glittering steel, proba- 


bly given when the victim was sleeping, and 
all was over. 


So mysterious an affair the city had never 
known before. It was the paramount theme 
of conversation everywhere. The papers 
were full of it, and each, with the usual jour- 
nalistic sagacity, had a “ theory ” of its own 
to offer; one of which, “ the suicidal,” was 
so palpably flimsy, its exponent was sub- 
jected to the most satiric ridfcule from his 
contemporaries, The bank’s accounts, after 
a rigid examination by an expert, were found 
to be « straight ;” the book-keeper’s pros- 
pects had been exceptionally promising ; his 
surroundings, in every way, such as to ren- 
der life dear to him. The idea of self-mur- 
der was simply absurd. 

The bank-officials, Mr. Hope, the city, the 
proprietor of the hotel, combined to offer an 
immense reward for the apprehension of the 
criminal. Skilled detectives were employed, 
and every other available means taken to 
the same end. Days, weeks, months rolled 
by, and the mystery remained a mystery still. 
All attempts at its solution proved futile, 
and, grote, the interest in the affair 
waned. Finally, all gave it up, as one of 
those cases beyond the power of man to 
fathom. 

No, not all. There was one who never 
relaxed the determination that the murderer 
be found and brought to punishment, — 
Rose. When the detectives ceased their in- 
vestigations, she went to the one in whose 
hands the fragment of steel, taken from 
Berne’s body, had been placed as a “clew,” 
and asked that it be givento her. It wasdone; 
and looking at it, while her eyes glittered as 
coldly as the steel itself, she said, — 
ew his own weapon shall he be convict- 


CHAPTER II. 


"nae ladies and as many gentlemen, 
all Americans, were standing ina group 
before Michael Angelo’s “Fates,” in the 
Pitti gallery at Florence. 

“What a horribly weird thing it is,” said 
one of the ladies, pointing to the picture. 
“ The countenance of the sister who holds 
the distaff has a superhumanly ugly express- 
ion. 

“ The theme of the picture is superhuman, 
you know,” returned one of the gentlemen. 

“Yes; but somehow I have fancied that 
artists mostly transferred to the human fig- 
ures in their works, whatever the subject, 
the features of some individual or individu- 
als whom they knew.” 

“1 do not think such is always the case; 
undoubtedly, it sometimes is. F or instance, 
there is an artist of our own nationality in 
this city, who has a strange proclivity for 
painting death scenes, and the figure por- 
trayed in a moribund or lifeless condition 
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invariably has the same features. J account 
for this strange bias on the supposition that 
the death of some friend made an impress- 
ion upon his mind, by which he is ever 
haunted.” 

“I should like to see those paintings of 
which you speak, Mr. Morse,” said a second 
lady of | the group, “for I have a passion in 
the direction of the eccentric.” 

“If agreeable to the company, we will all 
visit his studio. It is in the Via Vaccher- 
ecchia, and is open to the ow from two 
till five in the afternoon. It is now only a 
little past three,” consulting his watch, “and 
we shall have plenty of time to examine his 
really wonderful works before the latter hour. 
Besides, this gallery is a fixture, and we can 
visit it at any time, whereas he is a moving 
Gane. and, as I know, purposes going to 

enice, ere long, to familiarize himself with 
the marvelous coloring of Titian.” 

The entire party favored a visit to the ar- 
tist of whom Mr. Morse had spoken, and 
immediately left the Palazzo Pitti. Reach- 
ing the place of their destination, a tap at a 
door, upon which was a plate bearing the 
words, “Francis Chrome, Artist,” was re- 
sponded to by the appearance of a middle- 
aged man, whose face wore a weary, hag- 
gard, sad look. Devising the object of their 
call, he said, — 

“Glad to see you; walk in;” his voice 
unpleasantly shrill, and giving evidence of 
his extreme nervousness. 

Entering the atelier, they found them- 
selves the only visitors thereto. About the 
apartment were scattered charcoal sketches, 
drawings, paintings. Here was a head, 
showing the artist had caught, in no slight 
degree, the spirit of the French school ; 
there, a full-length figure of a female, as 
sculpturesque as Couture ever produced. 
There were landscapes, too, rich in tone and 
warm in coloring; but landscapes, obviously, 
were not his forte. ' 

The most remarkable of his productions 
—as they were, by far, the most numerous 
—were his death scenes, the principal figure 
in each of which was a young man, — al- 
ways with the same features. One of these 
pictures, the largest and most prominent of 
them all, represented a room, upon a bed in 
which lay the man, with an expression on 
his countenance such as never comes to any 
countenance but once,—at the moment 
of death. The eyes were open, but the 
brilliant nobility of life was rapidly merging 
into the glazed fixity that follows the touch 
of the King of Terror; while the vital, fleshy 
tints of the cheeks were giving way to a 
pallid hue. Gazing steadily at the corpse, 
only a few feet from it,stood a man with his 
hands clasped behind his back, in one of 
which was visible something that resembled 


the handle of a dagger. This‘ man’s face 


could not be seen, on account of his pos - 
tion ; but all the accessories of the painting 
rendered it apparent that he was a murderer, 

So awful was the conception, so terribl 
real the execution of the picture, the vis)- 
tors stood before it as spell-bound ; and one 
of the ladies was so affected by it her com- 
panions thought she was about to faint. 
Instead she drew from her pocket a porte- 
monnaie, from which she took something 
wrapped in tissue paper. Removing this 
covering, she disclosed a tiny, sharply point- 
ed piece of steel; and, addressing the artist 
who was standing near her, said, — 

“Ten years ago last August, a man was 
found dead in his bed, one Seudey morning, 
whose features were precisely like those of 
the corpse in your painting. This piece of 
steel was taken from the dead man’s heart; 
and by it I swore to convict his assassin. I 
accuse you of the murder of Berne Gilder- 
sleeve.’ 

The listeners were astounded, hearing . 
these words. If possible, however, they 
were even more amazed at the reply. 

“IT did murder Berne Gildersleeve,” — 
not a tremor in his voice. “Ever since 
that fatal night, his countenance, as it look- 
ed. directly I had struck the blow which de- 
prived him of life, without so much as a 
gasp on his part, has been before my vision 
during my waking hours, almost incessantly, 
Years since I came to Europe to rid myself 
of it, but it-accompanied me. I went back 
to America; it returned with me. A second 
time I came to Italy; it was my inseparable 
companion. Its presence has dominated 
my existence from the time when the crime 
was committed ; has held such absolute con- 
trol over me, that I have been powerless to 
resist the impulse to convey its expression 
to the canvas. Hence the paintings you 
see in this room, espetially the one portray- 
ing that scene to which, save God, I was the 
only witness. Latterly I have been im- 
pressed that the time was near at hand when 
my work would convict me; and when I 
saw you at my door, a few moments since, 
I was certain it had arrived, for in you I. 
recognzed the lady who that Sunday morn- 
ing bewailed a murdered lover, Berne Gil- 
dersleeve was my dearest friend, and the well- 
known intimacy averted from me any sus- 
picion that I was his assassin. In those 
days you were acquainted with me, but the 
ghastly phantom that has tormented my 
life has wrought such a change in my exter- 
nal appearance, you discern nothing in my 
countenance that will assist you to recall my 
name,—that on the door-plate is not it. 
You did not know that I secretly cherished 
for you an absorbing, passionate love ; for, 
aware that you were afhianced to Berne, and 
that while he lived there would be no possi- 
bility for me to win your love, 1 never de- 
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clared my affection. But I resolved to re- 
move the obstacle standing in the way of my 
acquiring what I so desired. 

“That night, as was frequently the case, 
Berne asked me to stay with him, and I ac- 
cepted the invitation. At some time near 
twelve o’clock I waked from sleep, and the 
thought came to me, now is oy opportunity. 
I arose, lighted the gas, took from my coat 
a stiletto, which it was a freak of mine to 
carry, and, ere I fully realized what I was 
doing, struck the fatal blow. Shudderingly 
1 looked for a moment into the face of my 
murdered friend, then fled to my room, in 
the same hotel, closely pursued by that in- 
describable horror that follows all criminals. 
Afterward, for various reasons, — prin- 
cipally on account of my fear of you when I 
learned your relentless purpose to bring the 
dastardly act to justice, —my love for you 
remained untold, 


“I well know I deserve the severest pun- 
ishment ever imposed for murder, and I 
should willingly expiate my crime on the 
gallows were it not that I have a mother and 
a sister who would suffer from the disgrace 
consequent upon my execution, as I write 
to them quite ring moma ,and my last letter 
to them was sent from Rome; nor does any 
one in this city know my real name. 

“Tf, from my long-continued absence and 
silence, my friends in America are led to 
believe me dead, they will never learn of my 
guilt, nor will they know the manner of my 
. taking off.’ May God have mercy on my 
soul!” 

Something flashed in the air, and the art- 
ist fell dead at the feet of the woman whom 
he had so fatally loved, pierced to the heart 
by an instrument in his own hand like that 
a fragment of which she held in her own 
frantic grasp. 


STANZAS IMITATED FROM SAPPHO. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


H& seemed to know a bliss divine, 

Whose casual eyes might meet with thine, 
When, seated opposite the while, 

He heard thee speak, and saw thee smile. 


A bliss denied to happier met 
For, Lesbia, when looked on thee, 


Hamitton, Onto, Aprit, 1882, 


Confusion held my faltering tongue: 
My ears with shrilling murmurs rung. 
Thrilled in my shuddering limbs the flame, 

) us of every sense 
I swooned, dissolved | in ecstasy. 


MRS. CAREY’S SUMMER BOARDERS. 


BY ANNA MORRIS. 


‘* 1) EALLY, George, I think I had bet- 
ter take a few boarders this sum- 
mer,” remarked little Mrs. Carey to her 
brother, as they lingered over the tea-table 
’ one fine spring evening. 
“Take boarders! What for, Maria?” 
asked Mr. Herbert, somewhat absently toy- 
ing with his teaspoon. 

“To make money, I suppose,” replied his 
sister, a little nervously, for she did not 
quite like to insinuate that she had not 
everything she could possibly desire. 

Mrs. Carey had been left a widow, in most 


17 


destitute circumstance, years ago, when her 
daughter Ruth, now nearly eighteen years 
old, was but a baby, and she still remem- 
bered how tenderly her only brother had 
cared for her. Unmarried, a lawyer in fair 

ractice, he had purchased the little cottage 
in which they still lived, and taking his sis- 
ter and her child to it, had settled down ap- 
parently convinced that they were now es- 
tablished for life, and that no more changes 
could come tothem. And so it seemed to 
be. Mr. Herbert, quiet and studious, hav- 
ing the comforts of a home, had never mar- 
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ried, while his si8ter, always a bright, sweet- 


tempered woman, found consolation for her 
early loss in little Ruth, growing more love- 
ly, so it stemed to the fond mother, with 
every year that passed: a sunshiny little 
mortal, dearly loving her mother, idolizing 
her uncle, and filling the otherwise quiet 
home with light and life. 

But Mrs. Carey had for some years seen 
the growing fondness of her brother for qui- 
et study among his beloved books, and how, 
unperceived by him, younger and more am- 
bitious men were gradually taking his prac- 
tice to themselves. He owned the house, it 
is true, and had made some investments 
which brought him a trifling income, but 


notwithstanding the utmost economy, she 


could scarcely make the two ends meet, and 
many a little privation she and Ruth bore in 
cheerful silence, unwilling to annoy or 
grieve any one who had ever been so tender 
of them. 


So when Mrs, Carey heard one and anoth- 
er of her neighbors exulting over how much 


they gained from summer boarders, she had 
pondered on it, and finally ccncluded that 
she might do likewise. 

This was why she replied somewhat hesi- 
tatingly to Mr. Herbert’s question of why 
she wished to take boarders. 


“Do you need money, Maria?” asked Mr. 
Herbert, with a gesture toward his pocket, 


in which Mrs. Carey knew too well he would 
find very little of that article. 

“ No, no, George,” she answered hastily. 
“I did not mean that. Only women are al- 
ways fancying what great things they might 
do if they had an opportunity, you know, 


and of course | have my fancies, like the 


rest.” 

“ Oh, weli,” said Mr. Herbert, with a look 
of relief, “if itis an amusementto you, do 
as you please,” and he retired to his library. 

* An amusement!” Poor little Mrs. Ca- 
rey sighed as she repeated the words, and 


looked wistfully about the room, as if bid- 


ding it farewell. For a sudden realization 
of how extremely disagreeable it would be 
to have strangers constantly in her prett 
home, seemed to dawn upon her mind. 
Another thought also troubled her. She 
knew full well that Ruth would disapprove 
of the plan, for she had spoken of it va, | 


the previous season, and Ruth had oppose 


it, saying that her mother was not used to 
being ordered about and snubbed, as she 
heard some of the neighbors say their 


boarders tried to do with them. That she 
was quite sure it would end in loss rather 
than gain, and she would far rather teach 
school, take in sewing, or even go out to 
service, (van have her mother worn out or 
ill-treated. So Mrs. Carey had yielded for 
the time; but now Ruth was absent, having 
been making a long visit to a friend, and the 


household funds being very low, Mrs. Ca 


rey’s thoughts had once more reverted to the 
plan, and she had finally concluded to speak 
to her brother, and if possible engage some 
boarders before Ruth’s return. 

“ May be, when it’s all settled, she will 
think better of it,” she said to herself. “ And 
perhaps I shall find some pleasant girls who 


‘want board, and who will be nice compan- 


ions for Ruth. I'll step over to Mrs. Ma- 
pleton’s this evening and speak to her about 
1%. 

Mrs. Mapleton, or her husband, kept the 
village hotel; but as it was not a very capa- 
cious building, and hada good reputation 
for excellent fare, it was generally filled to 


overflowing, and those who applied too late 


| for accommodations were advised to go to 


certain of the villagers who were in the hab- 
it of taking a few boarders. Consequently 
Mrs. Carey’s first movement when she want- 
ed boarders was to go to Mrs. Mapleton. 

“ Now, I call that curious,” remarked that 


worthy matron, when, an hour later Mrs. 


Carey was seated in her private parlor, and 
had stated her errand. “Just this very 
night a letter has come from a lady who 
staid here a night last summer, asking us 
to keep two of our best rooms for her and 
her daughters, who wish to board here all 


summer, Now our rooms are all engaged 
for the season by our old customers,and my 


husband was just saying he must write and 
say we could n‘t accommodate her; but if 
you like he shall tell her about your rooms, 
and I don’t doubt she will be better suited 
than to come to a hotel. Oh, she is quite 
the lady, ma’am,” she continued, observing 


that Mrs, Carey hesitated, “Quite the lady, 


I assure you, and very soft-spoken. She 
stopped here over night with a party of la- 
dies and gentlemen who had been up in the 
mountains and got here too late to take the 
night-boat.” 

irs. Carey was sorely tempted, now that 
the decisive moment had arrived, to decline 


Mrs. Mapleton’s offer, and struggle on as 
she had done: but the landlady proceeded 
to dilate upon how much a lady who dressed 
so handsomely would be likel to pay, and 
hope of improving the state a their affairs 
once more grew strong in Mrs. Carey’s 
mind, and when she quitted the hotel it was 
arranged that Mr, Mapleton should write, 
mentioning her rooms, and making some in- 
quiries as to the length of time they would 
be required. 

A few days elapsed, and then the answer 
came, stating that the lady was much pleased 
with his account of the cottage where. she 
could board, and would come the follotving 
week to make arrangements. 

Early the next week she appeared,—a 
tall, fashionably dressed lady, who intro- 
duced herself as Mrs. Lecompton, and 
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seemed to shrinking little Mrs. Carey to fill 


the cottage parlor to overflowing. She was 
gracious in the extreme. The bedrooms 
were charming, — quite perfect, in fact. Of 
course Mrs. Carey would not object to re- 
moving those white rollers from the win- 
dows, and replacing them with draperies. 
Mrs. Lecompton was ashamed to make such 
a trifling matter any objection, but she had 
an unconquerable aversion to white rollers. 
And if Mrs. Carey would excuse her for 
mentioning it, she would much prefer a 
white toilet set; perfectly simple, — merely 
white, with gold bands perhaps. Those an- 
tiquated blue sets always reminded her of a 
most disagreeable hotel where she once 


staid, and the set in her room was of that 


pattern, and soforth. All said in the smooth- 
estand most “ soft-spoken ” manner, as Mrs. 
Mapleton had called it, and almost involun- 
tarily assented to by Mrs. Carey, who was, 
nevertheless, somewhat dismayed when she 
afterward recalled that she had promised 


new paper on one room, curtains and toilet 


sets in both, and various other little items, 
to procure which she must run in debt, 
trusting to pay when Mrs. Lecompton 
should have been with her a short time, as 
that lady had particularly stated that she 
would settle punctually every week. 


“ Aiter all,” thought Mrs. Carey, trying to 


console herself, “the paper on this room is 
shabby, and the rollers are old. J have of- 
ten told Ruth I should like draperies at 
those windows, and it is n’t as if they were 
only going to stay a few weeks, as I expect- 
ed. Tere. Lecompton said she should not 
dream of leaving before November, and that 


very likely she should beg me to keep her 


all winter, so I really think I can afford to 
spend a little to begin with,” and she fell to 
counting how many weeks there would be 
before November, and how much money 
she might reasonably expect to make over 
the necessary outlay. 

Mis. Lecompton and her daughters were 


to arrive the next week, In the mean time 
the alterations in the rooms were to be 
made, and, hardest task of all, Ruth must be 
told of all the new arrangements. She re- 
turned home a day or two after Mrs. Le- 
compton’s call, to find the guest chambers 
in the wildest disorder. A man putting on 
fresh paper in one, while in the other Mrs. 
Cues, hammer in hand, was mounted on a 
step-ladder, struggling with a curtain that 


seemed determined never to hang in proper 
folds. 


“ You dear little mother,” cried Ruth, fly- 
ing up the stairs, and embracing step-lad- 
der, curtain and all, in her eagerness, “ what 
are youdoing? Is Uncle George going to 
be married that you are embellishing the 
house in such a wonderful manner?” 


much confusion, and blurting out what she 


had intended to have announced in a very 
quiet and self-possessed manner, “no; but 
we have boarders coming next week!” 

“ Boarders!” echoed Ruth. “O mother, 
oe mean that you have taken board- 
ers 

Poor Mrs. Carey began a feeble self-de- 
fence. “Why should she not take board- 
ers? Others did, and made money by it, 
and Ruth knew how much they needed 
money.” 

“Kuth’s face was a study while her moth- 
er was speaking. When she finished, she 
said quietly, “ Just wait till I run and speak 
to Uncle George, and then I will come and 


help put those curtains up,” and left the 
room, 

Mrs. Carey looked perplexed, as she 
turned-again to the window. “ How quietly 
she took it,” she soliloquized. “I suppose 
she sees it is the best we can do.” 

Ruth saw nothing of the kind, but she 


was not one wlio would waste time in dis- 


cussing what was unavoidable. So, having 
found her uncle, and given and received a 
hearty greeting, she rejoined her mother, 
and while busily engaged in restoring the 
room to order, chatted gayly of her visit, or 
listened with interest to her mother’s ac- 


count of her new arrangements, Only once 


did she offer any objection, and that was 
when Mrs. eee! spoke of her intention of 
discharging the little maid who had hitherto 
helped them, and replacing her with a wom- 
an who could do nearly or quite all the 
work. This plan Ruth strenuously op- 
posed. 


“No, no, mother,” she said, “don’t send 


away Maggie. Don’t you remember the 
poor thing is an orpnan, and has no home to 
go to? And then consider how much the 
wages of a woman will be. She would take 
away half of your profits. You know I like 
to cook, and Maggie is very handy, and I 


know we slifall get along very well. If any- 
thing happens to make a very busy day, we 


can hire a woman for a few hours.’ 

Mrs. Carey persisted a while in her plan, 
but finally was induced to promise that Ruth 
might try her way, scarcely appreciating the 
sacrifice her child was bravely making to 
thus volunteer to work day after day in a 
hot kitchen, when almost her whole life had 
hitherto been spent in the open air, and 
never a summer day passed without her 
taking a long ramble through the woods, or 
climbing one of the mountains amongst 
which their pretty village nestled. 

The boarders arrived in due time, — Mrs. 
Lecompton and her two daughters, —tall, 
showy girls, much resembling their mother, 
but without her suavity of manner. 


“No, Ruthie,” answered her mother in | 


For a few days matters went on swim- 
mingly. Mrs. Lecompton found her rooms 
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in their new attite “perfectly charming.” 
The trim, old-fashioned garden, with its 
shady arbors, affording a cool retreat in the 
hottest day, was “delightful.” Every pie 
or pudding or cake was “delicious,” and 
many a whould compliment was paid to 
Ruth on her skill in cooking. She, poor 
girl, could not share in her mother’s enthu- 
siasm over their new inmates. She saw, 
what Mrs. Carey did not, the affair of the 
new paper, curtains, and so forth, re-enacted 
every day. At dinner, for instance, when 
Mrs. Lecompton praised the cooking, she 
would continue, in her sweetest manner, to 
suggest something which she would like the 
next day, as, “By the way, dear Mrs, Carey, 
it is quite the season for green peas, is it 
not? I am really ashamed to own how fond 
I am of green peas. Please do have some 
tomorrow, Mrs. Carey. I am sure Miss 
Ruth will cook them so that they will be a 
rfect luxury.” Or at tea-time, “ What de- 
ightful strawberry preserve, Mrs, Carey. 
And it reminds me that I saw strawberries 
in the market as I passed this morning. 
Ah, dear Mrs. Carey, do treat us to straw- 
berries; with this delicious, cream they 
would be perfectly heavenly.” All of whic 
might be true, but Ruth knew that early 
southern peas and strawberries cost so 
much that the boarders would be a loss in- 
stead of a gain, and that if they ate the cream 
on strawberries, she should have none to 
make butter, and then that must be bought. 

Mrs. Carey’s y were hard to open. 
She only thought how fortunate it was that 
they had a cow, so that Mrs. Lecompton 
could have the cream, and how pleasant it 
was that the cooking always suited. 

But on one point she was not so blind. 
Naturally enough, she had hoped that her 
boarders would not make themselves disa- 
greeable to her brother ; had even observed 
deprecatingly to Mrs. Lecompton that dear 
George was ~—- so quiet and absorbed 
in his books. She must not imagine that 
he intended any want of courtesy. To 
which Mrs. Lecompton had graciously re- 
sponded that she was quite sure she and 
Mr. Herbert should be good friends. In- 
deed, she was quite in love with him al- 
ready. 

And so it appeared. Mrs. Lecompton al- 
ways addressed the most of her conversa- 
tion to Mr. Herbert, asked his opinion on 
the various topics of the day, challenged 
him to chess and backgammon, and actually 
made her way into his very sanctum sancto- 
rum, the library, and borrowed his books 
and papers. 

Strange to say, Mr. Herbert seemed to 
enjoy it. At any rate, he would linger at 
the table, or on the cool veranda, hour af- 
ter hour, talking with the lady, till his sister 
was filled with doubt and fears. 


“What shall we do, Ruth?” she ex- 
claimed, half crying. “I do believe your 
uncle likes Mrs. Lecompton.” 

“Well, mother, so do you, don’t you?” 
inquired Ruth, innocently. 

“Oh, yes, I like her well enough; but I 
don’t mean that, —I mean— [ mean, Ruth, 
that I am afraid he will marry her!” 

“And would n’t you be pleased, if that 
made him happy? He has always been so 
goodtous.” And Ruth looked half-reproach- 
ully at her mother. 

“But it would n’t make him happy,—I 
know it wouldn’t!” burst out the poor lit- 
tle woman, who began to feel, rather than 
see, something of her guest's true charac- 
ter. 

Ruth was herself somewhat troubled by 
her mother's fears, but could hardly be- 
lieve that her uncle would be really pleased 
with a woman like Mrs. Lecompton, and as 
the days passed, and she noted Mr. Her- 
bert’s manner toward their boarder, she 
was convinced that there was no ground for 
fear. Mr. Herbert was polite and attentive, 
it is true, but to Ruth’s eyes he seemed ever 
on the alert, ever watchful, as if there were 
something which he was striving to discov- 
er. Most skillfully would he lead mother 
and daughters to talk of the various places 
where they had lived, of their acquaintances 
in such places, and interested himself in 
little details in a manner which confirmed 
Mrs. Carey’s worst fears, and made Ruth 
doubly sure that “uncle was trying to find 
out something,” while the boarders, being 
strangers, could not know that it was not 
his usual habit. 

One afternoon the conversation had 
turned upon precious stones, and Mr. Her- 
bert had given the ladies some information 
as to the various forms into which diamonds 
are cut, when Lizzie Lecompton, who had 
seemed much interested in the matter, left 
the parlor for a moment, and presently re- 
turning with several cases in her hand, re- 
marked, as she handed them to Mr. Her- 
bert, — 

“ Here are mamma’s diamonds. I ran up- 
stairs and got them, that you might show us 
what you meant by rose and table dia- 
monds.” 

A sudden exclamation from Mrs. Le- 
compton caused Mr. Herbert to glance up 
from the cases, whose fastenings troubled 
him. She had risen from her seat, and 
stepped forward with extended hands, as if 
to snatch away the jewels. Her face was 
ashy pale, and her voice quivered as meet- 
ing Mr. Herbert’s look she endeavored to 
speak carelessly. 

“Why, Lizzie, child,” she began, “ what 
made you unearth all those old things?” 

“Old, mamma?” echoed the daughter. 

“Yes, old!” repeated Mrs. Lecompton, 
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sharply. “I have had them for years and 
years!” 

“How carefully you must have worn 
them,” observed Mr. Herbert, “that even 
the first polish of the settings is un- 
dimmed.” 

Mrs. Lecompton darted a swift look at 
him, unseen by all save Ruth, who had fan- 
cied there was a sarcastic tone in her un- 
cle’s voice. But he was apparently intent 
on the stones, ro RET by their help what 
he had before said, to Lizzie Lecompton, and 
her mother looked unaccountably relieved, 
and endeavored to join in the conversation, 
with sundry touching allusions to the time 
when “ poor, dear Mr. Lecompton” present- 
ed her with those diamonds. 

An hour later, as Ruth passed the open 
door of the ery her uncle called her, and 
on entering she found him directing an en- 
velope. 

“Ruth,” he said, “have you time to take 
this to the postoffice for me? I shall not 
walk quickly enough to get there before 
the next mail closes, and it is of some im- 
portance that it should go at once.” 

“Yes, indeed, uncle,” answered the girl. 
“TT will get my hat and be ready in a mo- 
‘ment.” And she ran off. 

Mr. Herbert had just lifted the envelope 
from the desk to slip in the letter, when Mrs. 
Lecompton came somewhat hurriedly into 
the room through the long window, which 
opened on to the piazza. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Herbert,” she said. “I 
did not know you were here, and merely 
came for the morning-paper,” and coming 
up to the table she bent over it, apparently 
searching for the paper she wanted, but in 
reality to see the address of the letter. 

Mr. Herbert noted the action, noted the 
sudden change in her countenance, but po- 
litely handed her the paper she had asked 
for, and inquired if she would not sit down 
and read it there. 

She, however, excused herself, saying that 
her daughters were in the garden sewing, 
and she had promised to read to them, and 
departed as she came, throngh the window. 

r. Herbert followed her retreating form 
with a half-pitying expression till roused by 
Ruth, who entered, saying, — 

“Now give me the letter, uncle, and I 
shall be there in time.” 

“ Too late, Ruthie dear. 
So I will go myself.” 

“ Why, uncle,” exclaimed the girl, “I have 
yaw of time before the mail closes. Was 

too long in getting ready?” 

“ No, no, little one, don't blame yourself,” 
answered Mr. Herbert kindly. “ I only mean 
that I have just thought it will take the let- 
ter too long, and so I will send a despatch. 
Tell your mother not to wait tea if 1 should 
be detained,” and he walked away with such 


I must telegraph. 


an unwontedly wide-awake look that Ruth 
gazed after him in astonishment. 

“TI wonder what has happened,” she 
thought. “If uncle would only keep look- 
ing and acting like that, poor mamma need 
not be worried with boarders.” 

At teatime Mr. Herbert had returned, 
and Mrs. Lecompton was as suave and un- 
concerned as ever. Toward the close of 
the meal she turned to Mrs. Carey, and re- 
marked, — 

“ By the by, dear Mrs. Carey, I regret to 
say that we must leave ta in the morning.” 

“ Leave us,” repeated Mrs, Carey, with a 
look of bewildermert. 

“ Yes; I have just received news from a 
dear friend of ours that she has taken a 
most charming villa for the summer, and she 
claims the fulfillment of an old promise that 
we shall spend the entire season with her. 
If we leave on the early morning train we 
shall just be in time to meet her in the city 
and go with her to her new house.” 

Seeing that his sister was unable to reply, 
Mr. Herbert came to the rescue. 

“ That will be an agreeable arrangement 
for you,” he remarked. 

he words and tone were courteous, yet 
Ruth fancied she heard that same sarcastic 
ring as in the afternoon. 

“Oh, mongers | charming,” responded Mrs. 
Lecompton, with her most gushing air; but 
with another swift, searching look, which, 
however, failed to see anything more than 
that Mr. Herbert was calmly drinking his 
tea, and she launched into a rapturous de- 
scription of her friend and her account of 
her new residence. 

Poor Mrs. Carey’s anguish of mind found 
utterance in tears and sobs as soon as she 
was alone with Ruth, who with much diffi- 
culty persuaded her mother to go to bed, 
and leave her to attend to whatever their 
boarders m;ght need during the evening. 

“They will have to be in their rooms 
packing if they are going on the early 
train,” she argued, “and if they call for any- 
thing Maggie and I will see that all is right. 
There is no use in your sitting up another 
moment.” And having seen her mother at 
last somewhat composed and trying to 
sleep, Ruth stole softly from the room. 

All the evening sounds of ee were 
heard from the rooms of the boarders, and 
none of them appeared, excepting Lizzie to 
ask if Maggie might order the carriage from 
the station to call for them in the morning. 

No one seemed to have much appetite for 
the early breakfast next morning. Mrs. Le- 
compton made a great show of carefully 
computing how much she owed Mrs. Carey 
up to that very morning, and paying her to 
the last cent. 

Mrs. Carey began a feeble reminder that 
Mrs. Lecompton had promised to remain 
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until November at least, and had put her to 
serious expense, but Mrs. Lecompton only 
answered with a very perceptible sneer, — 

“ And do you expect me to go on paying 
board for three, when I can live free of ex- 

nse, and have accommodations that will 
just suit me?” 

Mrs. Carey had not time to answer, for 
her brother instantly replied, — 

“Ah, yes! I have no doubt, Mrs. Lecomp- 
ton, that your new lodging and associates 
will suit you perfectly,— much better than 
our simple, country ways. My sister does 
not fully comprehend these matters, or she 
would think so too.” 

Once more Mrs. Lecompton’s eyes sought 
his tace, and this time met his clear, steady 

e, beneath which she seemed to quail ; 

ut the carriage was just then announced, 
and in the bustle of departure, only hasty 
adieux were exchanged. 

Left alone for a moment, Mrs. Carey 
broke into hysterical weeping. 

“O Ruth, Ruth!” she exclaimed, as her 
daughter ran hastily in, “what shail I do? 
They have only staid one month, and I 
have n’t money enough even to pay for the 
new paper and curtains and other things in 
the rooms. I did so hope to make a little to 
help through the winter, and instead of that 
I am in debt, and worse off than ever.” 

“No, you are not,” said Mr. Herbert, 
suddenly entering, and with the wide-awake 
look Ruth had noticed, intensified. “ I am 
not quite so blind as you think me, although 
I have been most culpably negligent, or you 
would never have been driven to taking 
these women. Come here, my brave child,” 
he continued, drawing Ruth to his side. 
“T have seen how hard and how patiently 
you have toiled, and thank you for teaching 
me a lesson which I needed. Now let me 
tell you a secret. I saw you suspected 
something,” he said, with a smile at Ruth, 
who had looked up eagerly. “ This woman 
—her real namé¢ is Mason—is a noted 
thief. Her last venture, before coming here, 


was the theft of those diamonds that we saw 


‘amg . The detectives tracked her 
ere, and communicated with me; but not 
having complete proof that the diamonds 
were in her possession, we agreed to watch, 
I promising to warn them iF she attempted 
to leave town. It is thought the daughters 
are innocent of this matter, but there are 
some others in which the three are supposed 
to be concerned, and it was to find out some 
particulars in regard to those, that made me 
show such pleasure in their society,” with a 
twinkle in his eyes, betraying that he had 
noticed his sister’s anxiety in that direc- 
tion. 

“ When the diamonds were produced yes- 
terday, I saw that they agreed with the de- 
scription given me by the detectives. I 
also saw how much disturbed Mrs. Lecomp- 
ton was at their being shown. I therefore 
imagined that she might make some move, 
at least to get them out of her pussession, 
and accordingly wrote a letter to the detec- 
tives, warning them to be on the watch. 
That was the letter which I asked you to 
past, Ruthie; but while you went for your 

at Mrs. Lecompton stepped into the room 
from the piazza, whence she had doubtless 
been watching my movements, and in pre- 
tending to look for a paper, managed to see, 
the address of the letter. I knew then that 
she would be off at once, so I went to the 
village and telegraphed my warning, and 
the result will be that Mrs. Lecompton’s 
new quarters will be furnished for her at the 
expense of the State. 

“ But, Maria,” he continued kindly, “ you 
must not grieve or feel = at any loss 
they may have caused you. Indeed you 
need not,” he added earnestly, as he saw the 
doubtful look on his sister’s face. “I shall 
no longer be an idle dreamer. I have al- 
ready accepted the management of all the 
legal affairs connected with Mr. Hervey’s 
vast business, which will yield us far more 
income than we need,so when this little 
one,” kissing Ruth, “has won back her 
bright looks, none of us need regret Mrs. 
Carey’s summer boarders.” 


G » if you desire to be 
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ANTIGONE, DAUGHTER OF GDIPUS. 


BY A. B. WEYMOUTH, M.D. 


TS the ill-starred CEdipus were born 
two sons and two daughters. The 
names of his children were Eteocles, Poly- 
nices, Antigone, and Ismene. Sophocles 
gives particulars concerning them in three 
of his tragedies. In “QEdipus Tyrannus” 
the daughters are of tender years, and do 
not take part in the dialogue. Their unhap- 
y fate is bitterly lamented by the suffering 
ather. He refers to the sons as already of 
adult age, and needing no special care from 
Creon, the brother of the deceased queen. 

In the play of “ CEdipus Coloneus,” lead- 
ing parts are sustained by the two sisters 
and their brother Polynices. Allusion is 
made to the other brother, but he does not 
appear upon the stage. 

uring all the privations and wanderings 
of the blinded exile, CEdipus, the faith 
Antigone has been his constant guide, With 
masterly skill Sophocles depicts her filial 
constancy and affection. When her father 
is bidden to hurry away from the wood of 
the Eumenides, she makes the following 
appeal : — 

“ O strangers, show pity on wretched me, 
who, in behalf of my father, alone implore, 
implore you, looking in your eyes with eyes 
not sightless.” 

Ismene has less wealth of affection than 
her sister, but is generally dutiful. Some- 
times, however, she manifests disagreeable 
selfishness, of which hardly a trace is dis- 
cernible in Antigone. When the latter is 
removed by force from her father, she re- 
monstrates vehemently; when rescued by 
Theseus, she styles him “ the best of men.” 
Ismene was seized and returned in company 
with her sister, but we hear no word from 
her. That Antigone was the favorite 
child appears from the exclamation of CEdi- 
pus, addressed to her alone, — 

“Come hither, O daughter, to ie" father, 
and grant me to touch that body, which 
never hoped would have returned.” 

When Polynices requests an interview 
with his much-abused parent, Antigone in- 
tercedes for him in a forgiving and almost 
Christian spirit, — 

“ Though he did to you the most impious" 
of wrongs, it is not lawful for you to repay 
him with evil.” 

Antigone strives earnestly to dissuade her 
brother from rushing madly to certain ruin, 
and her parting werds are full of tender- 
ness. The affection of the rash youth for 


ply 
ful 


virtue. He feels obliged to disregard her 
advice, but perceives that this decision is a 
fatal one, and charges herto perform for him 
the final rites, not dreaming that the re- 
quest will seal the doom of a beloved sis- 
ter. 

Justice to Ismene requires the admission 
that she was sincerely attached to her rela- 
tives, as occasional passages abundantly 
prove. The grief of the sisters when be- 
reaved of their father is expressed in the 
most pathetic terms, and the chorus en- 
deavors to assuage their sorrows in these 
terms :— 

“QO ye twain, best of children, it is fit to 
bear that well which comes from God.” 

— this exhortation Antigone makes re- 
“That which was by no means pleasant, 
was pleasant when at least I held him in my 
arms. O father! O dear father!” 

When denied the privilege of visiting his 
tomb, she at first wishes to be slain, but on 
reflection desires to be further useful ia pre- 
venting, if possible, the predicted fate of her 
contending brothers. 

At the opening of the play entitled “ An- 
tigone,” it appears that the brothers had 
fallen in fratricidal strife. Eteocles met his 
death in defence of the city, and Creon pro- 
vided for his burial with the honors due to 
a loyal commander, Polynices is consid- 
ered by Creon to be a rebel, undeserving of 
the usual rites of sepulture. A proclamation 
is issued forbidding any one to bury his re- 
mains. 

Disregarding this decree, though disobe- 
Gience has been made a capital ottence, An- 
tigone does not hesitate to comply with her 
brother’s last request, and asks the assist- 
ance of her sister, who makes the following 
characteristic reply : — 

“To act against the will of the citizens, I 
am by nature incapable.” 

Antigone resolves to act alone. 

“Creon,” she declares, “has no business 
to put a barrier between me and mine. I 
will go to raise a tomb for my dearest broth- 
er.” 

f To Ismene’s expressions of apprehension, 
she makes the noble re 
“Fear not for me. 

own fate.” 

A messenger announces to Creon that his 
— has been broken, describing the scene 
thus : — 


— 
irect aright your 


his sister appears to be his only redeeming 


“She brings the dry dust in her hands, 
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and with thrice-poured libations she crowns 
the dead.” 

When summoned before the enraged Cre- 
on, Antigone boldly confesses the deed, and 
is not appalled by her sentence. With the 
calmness of a philosopher, she soliloquizes 
as follows : — 

“If I die before my time, I account it 
gain; for whoever lives, like me, in many 
sorrows, how does he not by death obtain 
advantage? If I had suffered him who was 
born of my mother to lie in death an unbur- 
ied corpse, I would have sorrowed.” 

Bewailing her virginity, like the daughter 
of Jephthah, she prepares for death. 

guarded dwellin eparting, I strong 
cherish in my hope that I shall come dear t 


my father, and dear to thee, my mother, and 
dear to thee, O brother dear!’ 

Alarmed by the dire predictions of the 
aged seer, Teiresias, Creon gives orders to 
release Antigone, hoping that it is not too 
late. A messenger announces that she is 
dead, aud at her side is the body of Hemon, 
her lover and the son of Creon. 

Hearing the sad story, Eurydice, the wife 
of Creon, perishes by her own hand, leaving 
her husband in despair. 

The chorus endeavor to improve the octa- 
sion by ending the tragedy with a pious sen- 
timent, — 

“To be wise is the first part of happiness, 
and it behooves us not to be guilty of irrey- 
erence in those things which concern the 


gods.” 


Seas art of telling a whopper is pos- 

sessed by few men, and still fewer 
women. That mild-eyed innocence of de- 
meanor, or sort of greenness in intelligence, 
which is necessary for the deliverance of a 
whopper, with due simplicity and appareut 
belief in its truth, comes naturally to only a 
select class. A whopper has got to be told 
by one with the appearance of faith in its 

. genuineness, to make it at all funny, and of 
course no one who has the reputation of be- 
ing well-posted in the general run of human 
knowledge could venti get off a whopper 
with any success. No one who listened 
would for an instant think that such a person 
believed his words. But a whopper, coming 
with an innocent face, and an expression 
that would imply that the speaker really 
knew no better than his words, can never 
fail to astonish and amuse. 

Thus we lately heard of a man descant- 
ing on a fine surgical operation which had 
been performed by a certain surgeon, taking 
a cancer from a woman’s throat and patch- 
ing up the throat with a silver tube, which 


time in two years, she never liaving breathed 
at all during all that time. The man was 
telling this in genuine praise of the doctor. 
It was a whopper of the first water. 
Another perfect whopper-teller we know 
of in the person of an ancient mariner, very 
ancient, in fact, who will relate, with all the 


WHOPPERS. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


solemnity of age, the most dumbfounding ex- 


periences of maritime life. Telling once of 
a fearful hurricane he had met with, he said 
it blew so it blew the flukes off the anchor. 
But the champion of all lately came to our 
knowledge in the shape of a man who had 
lived out West. His Western experiences he 
related without a quiver of the lip, or any- 
thing but a vacant, confiding expression of 
the eye. Among other things he told of the 
immense quantities of pigeons frequenting 
the region he had lived in. He had seen 
them “flock for a week,” — that ‘is, pass 
over, filling the sky, east and west, for sev- 
en days. One saw the same steady stream 
as he arose at morn and went to bed at 
night. He had seen them light on a large 
tree, which happened to be one-sided, so 
thickly as to bend it over and make its roots 
fly out of the ground. He had shot a large 
cart-load at night, in pitch darkness, by 
merely firing into the air once or twice. 
Bears were also very plentiful. While 
milking a cow he felt something warm be- 
hind, and on turning, discovered a gigantic 
bear waiting to devour the cow as soon as 
he should be done milking. It was a com- 
mon thing to see five or six bears scamper 
out of the back-yard in the moonlight. On 
stating that his little girl frequently came 
home from a neighbor’s, half a mile away, 
he was asked how it was she escaped the 
bears. “Oh,” he said, “there was no dan- 
ger; they all knew her.” 
We can only cap this with a good one we 
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have heard related, though we never had the 
fortune of knowing the original. He was 
not a sportsman, but he was fond of telling 
of his one shot. He was after squirrels, 
which were eating up the corn in his field. 
He started off with but one charge, and on 
reaching the field, he noticed two wild 
geese sitting on the handle of a basket of 
corn. He thought them too good to be 
missed, but as he lifted his rifle afox ran in 
range, but a little below. He dropped his 
aim, killed the fox, but missed the geese. 
He, however, cut the handle of the basket 
in two, which, by the force of its spring, 
nipped together and caught. the feet of the 

eese. They flew away, with the basket 

ragging, and litin a pond. He hurried af- 
ter, throwing his gun aside, killing two rab- 
bits by so doing, tore off his coat in haste, 
making the buttons fly about so as to kill 
twenty wild pigeons passing around, and 
then rushed into the water, secured the 
geese, pulled up the basket, found it full of 
speckled trout, and as he was wading ashore, 
discovered that his trousers bagged heavily, 


which he found was caused by a fine mess 
of eels which had got lodged therein. 

And now the Western man, from whom we 
got our wild-pigeon story, says we can make 
un as mnch as we please, but the story was 
true, and more than that, the pigeons, flying 
in such numbers, darkened the sun so that 
the hens went to roost and roosted for sev- 
en days. When they turned in, eggs were 
only four cents a dozen, but their long na 
caused a corner in the market, and carrie 
the price up to ten cents a dozen. 

The paragraph concerning the shooting 
calls up another noble liar, who sees no rea- 
son to doubt it, as he knows of an extraor- 
dinary feat of arms made by a Joppa gun- 
ner, —a resident at the lower end of the 
city of Newburyport. The party in ques- 
tion was down river and saw seven ducks 
alight on the edge of the flats. He was out 
of shot, but had an iron ramrod, with which 
he loaded the gun, and when the birds were 
in line fired. The shot was effective, all the 
seven birds being shot through the eyes 
and strung on the 


CARITA. 


BY SAXON. 


CHAPTER I. 


** 4 S the shadow of The Peak rested on 

the Big Pine he said he would start, 
and it is almost there now,” and the girl 
looked up the mountain side to where a tall 
pine towered above its companions. She 
stood in the door of a low, log hut high up 
on the mountain-side. 

At her feet, far as the eye could reach, 
stretched out the dreary alkaline plains, 
Off to the right the deep, dark cleft of the 
cafion could be seen, and on the surrounding 
mountain ridges were the log huts and dirty 
white tents of the mining town ot Silver 
Gulch. To the left, rose the mountains, 
and up, far up the sides of the mountains, 
the pine forests crept. 

The girl, who watched the falling shad- 
ows cast by the setting sun, looked eagerly 
across toward the pines. Her slender form 
was clothed in a dress of dark calico which 
reached but a little below the knees, leaving 
exposed the shapely, brown limbs and feet. 
The sleeves came only to the elbow, and, as 
her little brown hands shaded her eyes, the 
falling sleeves left bare the beautiful arms. 


Hair of jetty blackness fell in glossy, rip- 
pling waves to her waist; lips, full and red 
as strawberries in June; eyes soft, melting 


and black, helped to make a perfect picture 
of beautiful girlhood. She drew a sigh of 
relief as the shadow fell on the alread 
gloomy pine-tree, and with a smile whic 
showed her pearly teeth and made her eyes 
radiant as stars, she threw a shawl over her 
head and started out of the door, but was 
met by an old woman, who took her by the 
arm and angrily asked her where she was 
going. Keceiving no reply she gave the girl 
a shake and exclaimed, — 

“I know where you're trespassing off to. 
You’re goin’ to meet that gambler that’s 
layin’ round Silver Gulch. You’ve been 
galivantin’ with him every night for the last 
two weeks. What do you s’pose Bill will 
say when he finds it out?” 

=§ don’t care what Bill, or any one else, 
Says.’ 

“ You’d better care. Do you think he’ll 
have you tearin’ round with other fellers 
whenever he’s gone?” 

“ It’s none of his business what 1 do.” 

“I'd like to know if it a’nit. A feller 
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generally thinks it’s his business to keep his 
promised wife straight.” 

“TI never promised to be his wife, and I 
will not be.” 

“] promised him, and you will be his wife 
in spite of your airs. This gambler, witha 
sweetheart everywhere he goes, will soon 
tire of you, ad you ’ll be glad enough to 
marry Bill, and ” — 

The sentence was not finished, for the 
girl broke from the woman’s hold, and ran 
swiftly out of the door and up the mountain 
path. After following the path a few yards 
she turned into the woods and soon reached 
an open spot, where, leaning against a tree, 
a young and very handsome man stood with 
his fair face turned toward her. Upon see- 
ing her he sprang forward, caught her in his 
arms, and after covering her face with kisses, 
said, — 

“T thought you had forgotten me, Carita. 
You are so late. Did you forget that I was 
waiting for you ?.” 

“Forget you? Ah, never! I might forget 
to live; I should never forget you. Evenin 
my grave I will think of you.” 

“ Ah, my Carita, you think that now, but 
after I am gone you will soon forget me, 
won't you ?’ 

“Never! Are you not life of my life?, 
heart of my heart?” and she crept closer 
into the caressing arms round her, and look- 
ed up into the tender blue eyes that were 
her heaven. Time passed on while they 
talked as only lovers talk. The moun peep- 
ed in to see what she had so often watched 
over, and satisfied with their happiness 

assed on, leaving light enough behind 
- for the young couple to see each other’s 
face. The shadows in the woods around 
them grew deep and dark, and the young 
actu ag drew the girl closer to him as 
e said, — 

“ Now, Carita, we must say good-by, for 
I shall be far away from you tomorrow.” 

“Far from me! ‘Tomorrow !” — 

“Yes, darling one. Did you think that I 
could stay with you forever?” 

“I did not think anything about it; but 
you must not leave me,— you must not, — 
you must not.” And the tender arms 
twined more closely around him as if their 
soft pressure could keep him there forever. 

ra But I must go and leave you. Say 

-by, and let me go.” 

“TI cannot let you go! Ah,God! I can- 
not let you go!” But he withdrew from the 
tender arms, and holding her hands, he 
looked down into the sad, beseeching eyes 
upturned to his. 

“Carita, we must part—forever; and 
the sooner you forget me the better. I did 
not think you so much for me. I am 

Jet me zo, — the longer I stay the 


sorry, — 
harder it is to leave you.” 


“ Then do not leave me, — take me with . 
you, —do not, donot leave me.” And she 
threw herself into his arms and clung to him, 
weeping bitterly. He held her to him in 
silence, but his blue eyes darkened and his 
face paled, the only outward signs of the 
strong and conflicting emotions that were 
struggling in the heart. At last he raised 
her from his breast, and looking away from 
the lovely, tearful face, he said, — 

“No, Carita: I cannot take you. 
you too well to dishonor you, and there is 
a blue-eyed, golden-haired woman waiting 
for me. I have promised to come to her, 
I must leave you, and you must hate me, 
—hate me as | deserve to be hated; and — 
yet — Carita—I”— 

He paused, and looking up into his face 
she saw how pale he was. She was perfect- 
ly quiet, as if trying to understand his 
words. Finally she spoke. 

“It is only the promise that makes you 
go? you —love me best?” 

As the sweet voice whispered the words 
he hesitated. Should he tell the truth and 
cause her to still love and think ot him, or 
should he say no and help her to hate him 
by giving her pride a blow, and thus cause 
her to resolve to crush her love for him? 
Once more his better nature conquered. 

“No, child, 1 do—not —love you as you 
love me. IfI did I would take you with me. 
No, I'll soon forget you as you will me.” 

A low, quivering sigh came fluttering from 
her heart, and the wind hearing it shivered 
and moaned in sympathy till the murmuring 
pines were full of sighs. After a little she 
drew away from him. 

“T will let you go now, — but I can never 
forget you, —and when you are — with her 
whom you love—I”— Her composure 
gave way, and reg her arms around 
his neck she drew his face down to hers, 
and covered his lips, eyes, forehead and 
hair with passionate, clinging kisses till he 
clasped her in his heart and gave back kiss 
for kiss. She was the first to draw apart. 

“T will go now,” she said, “ I will live on 
these kisses as long as I can, and — 


I love 


then” — 


“ And then?” 

“Then ! — ah, God !— then—I can die!” 
and with a passionate flinging out of her 
arms she turned away and disappeared in 
the darkness. 

“So much for being self-denying! Ah, 
Carita, little do you know how much it cost 
me to let you go; and you will never know 
that I love you so well that I saved you from 
myself.” He stood there in the gathering 
darkness for many long minutes; finally 
raising his head he laughed low and scorn- 
fully. “ Bah! this is too silly! Mourning 
over a lost love when there are other women 
in the world whom no newly developed 
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sense of honor need prevent my winning. 
But —I must forget Carita.” 

And he, too, disappeared in the darkness, 
and the low pines whispered to the tall ones 
of the sad parting they had witnessed, and 
of the passionate words they had heard; 
and the tall pines told it all to the winds 
that were sweeping by; and together, the 
pines and the winds, they chanted a dirge to 
the memory of the departed lovers, and the 
winds took the sad refrain with them, and 
happy lovers hearing it wondered why the 
winds wailed so mournfully that lovely night. 


CHAPTER II. 


Sy lamplight gleamed brightly out of 
the windows of a large and beautiul 
house which stood on a handsome street in 
the mining town of A——. At one of the 
windows, in the second story, sat a lady and 
entleman, both young, both fair-haired and 

lue-eyed ; they were laughing and takin 
merrily. Their words could not be hear 
on the street below, but the merry ring of 
their laughter floated out on the wind of 
the summer night, and reached the ears of 
a slender, dark figure which stood in the 
shadow of a porch on the opposite side of 
the street, and was looking up at the two in 
the window with a sad, pitiful earnestness 
in the lovely, dark eyes. While she stood 
there the lady left the window, and the man 
leant out and looked so steadily into the 
street below that the patient watcher fancied 
that he knew of her presence there, and she 
stepped out into the blaze of light that fell 
from the window, threw back the shawl, lift- 
ed her face for a moment, threw her hand 
up toward him, and turning away was lost in 
the shadows of the street. 

The man at the window uttered a smoth- 
ered exclamation, started to his feet, then 
sank into his seat again. 

“ What will I imagine next? To see 
Carita’s eyes in the face of a street-walker ! 
And yet — that gesture was so like her pas- 
sionate fashion— Pshaw! shall I never 
forget that child?” With an impatient move- 
ment he rose from his seat, crossed the room 
to join his companion, and was soon engaged 
in a gay conversation. 


CHAPTER III, 


GAIN the shadow of “The Peak” 

rested on “the Big Pine,” and once 
more Carita’s blue-eyed lover waited at the 
trysting-place. He looked tired and worn; 
dark circles were under the blue eyes, and 
his fair face was pale, but his mouth was 
smiling, and his eyes were bright and ten- 


der. He leaned against the tree, and looked 
at the little path by which she always came 
to him. “Little darling,” he murmured, 
“how glad she will be tosee me. How I 
wish I could have seen her face when she 
read my note. She will soon be here. I 
am wild to see her, to watch those beautiful 
eyes fill with gladness when I tell her that 
I’ve come back to her to leave her never ; 
that I’ve given up the golden-haired lady 
for my dark darling; that I shall make her 
my wife and take heraway. Who the deuse 
is that?” as a tall man dressed in a hunter’s 
costume made his appearance in the path 
always used by Carita. The stranger came 
straight to him. 

“You are Handsome Roy, the gambler,” 
he said. 

“1 am.” 

“Pretty proud of your fair face, 1 reckon. 
But what do you want here?” 

“] always manage my own business af- 
fairs.” 

“Well, you'll to different business 
than you expected. I ’tend to my business, 
too, and it is my business to shoot you.” 

“ Two can find business at that.” 

* Yes, two can, but only one of us could 
kill a girl.” 

“ Kill a girl?” 

“ Yes, kill a girl, and as sure as you killed 
Carita so will I kill” — 

killed Carita — Carita” — 

“Oh, you did n’t shoot her as I shall you. 
You just broke her heart with your fair face, 
— but I swore to shoot you when I took my 
last look at her dead face” — 

“ Her dead face!” The words grated out 
from between his pallid lips, and Handsome 
Roy reeled against the treeas if he had been 
struck, and looked at his enemy with such 
mute inquiry in his agonized eyes that the 
hunter replied as if answering a spoken 
question. 

“Yes, she isdead. She walked to A——, 
to get-one more look at your cursed face. 
Then she came home apr raging with 
fever, raved and talked only of you — curse 
you! Just before she died she made us 
promise to lay her here, and” — 

The husky voice grew tremulous and 
stopped. He pointed to a little mound that 
was behind Roy, who had not seen it in his 
rapid walk to the tree. The two men stood 
side by side looking down on the earth that 
covered the form of the girl they both loved. 
Roy was the first to speak. 

“You’d better keep your oath and be 
quick about it, else | will take your revenge 
from you.” 

“You take it pretty cool. Take out your 
istol, man. I can’t shoot you like a dog. 
ou are to have as good a show for your hie 

as I have.” 

“Allright. I’m ready.” And he stood 
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close to the little grave. The hunter gave 
the word, and both fired at once, with this 
difference: one revolver was aimed at the 
man’s heart, the other was fired in the air. 
As the sound of the shots echoed on the 
frightened air, Roy fell with his head near 
= little mound. The hunter bent over 
im. 

“Dead! Well, he was true grit. But he 
fired in the air: he did not care for a 
chance to save himself. Poor fellow, he 
loved Carita after all. Ill leave him here 
till morning.” And after looking down on the 
still form at his feet a moment, he walked 
away into the woods. 

A long, long hour of silence, then the 
form near the mound moved, and the fair 
head was slightly raised. 

“Left for dead. Ah! not much of a 
mistake either. And Carita — already — 
dead, — the kisses did not last her long. 
Ah, God! why did not some pitying angel 
whisper to her that I was coming? But 
— little darling —I am —not far— behind. 
Why did I not listen to my heart that 
night in A——? I might have known that 
Carita’s eyes could be only in her face.” A 
low moan of pain, and the golden head was 


low again, and the white lids fell over the 
blue eyes that had forever lost their bright. 
ness, But still the low voice murmured 
brokenly: “She said she would think of 
me in her ve. Ah, Carita, do you know 
that I am lying, — dying here beside you? 
I am dying, —‘ebbs the crimson life-blood 
fast,,— Ferd used to rant something like 
that. I wonder if that could be called poetic 
justice? If Ferd but knew of this — whata 
grand thing it would be for his next play, + 

rand tableau, — the favored lover shot by a 
jealous rival, dies on the grave of the loved 
one, — curtain falls to slow music.... If 
there is a God I wonder if he will let me be 
near Carita.... Death holds the win 
ning —hand. I—Carita”— And life in 
a low sigh left-him. The pines moan and 
sob, and the moon, which had so often peep- 
ed mischievously in to that dark nook to 
watch the tender love-scenes there, draws 
back in terror, and hides behind a cloud, as 
her pale, silvery light gleams on the white, 
upturned face lying on that little mound of 
dark earth; even the wind creeps softly and 
ee by; and Carita is once more 
alone with her lover, in the dewy darkness 
and silentness of the summer night. 


OUT IN THE ORCHARD. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


UT in the orchard the shadows are lying; 
the apple-boughs bend to wind’s gentle sighing, 
And mingle their rose with the cherry-tree’s snow. 


From far and from near wee warblers are bringing 
The tings that ever to summer belong; 

With Koos of gladness the orchard is mnging, 
And sweeter all is the mocking-bird’s song. 


With music and beauty their senses Ragutling, 
Two are learning the first golden lesson o 


Bnght 
And 


of jet meet eyes that are smiling ? 
as the skies that are ing above. 


He is reading of deeds of renown and of glory 
By valorous knights in years that have flown: 


Jackson, Missourt, 1881. 


She is thinking no hero made famous in 
In courage sad worth could cuteival 


The tale is completed. The volume he closes, 
To read sweeter lan; ¢ in features near by; 

While on the fair cheek of the maiden the roses 
Grow deeper at sight of his eloquent eye. 


Fond hopes are awakened, and courage to frame them 
In speech that is fitted to lover-like vows ; 

But only the birds, who are sure not to name them, 
Have h what was said ’neath the apple-tree boughs. 


Out 1n the orchard the shadows are lying, 
Far in the west the crimson ciouds glow, 

And swiftly, oh! swiftly the moments are flying, 
Freighted with joy, to the dreamers below. 
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RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
A TALE OF LAND AND SEA ADVENTURE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, by Thomes & Talbot, Boston, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington. ] 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE ISLAND. 


O wonder that our hero was bewildered. 
i N Isabel had lived in his mind associated 
with the happy New-England. home where 
he had left her a few months previous; and 
the thought of her was so interwoven with 
his remembrance of its familiar trees and 
roadsides, that he wondered if they too 
would not arise in this strange psychologi- 
cal mirage. He questioned his own identi- 
ty; he thought of the quaint Welsh stories 
he had read, concerning people who had 
stepped within fairy rings and slept till gen- 
erations had come and gone, to find all the 
world new upon wakening. Had he not 
come on shore afew hours previous in a 
Papuan canoe? Yet mightnot that interval, 
which seemed so brief, be a hundred years ? 
Might not all theisles of the Pacific have be- 
come peopled by civilized men and women, 
and the fair shape before him be a decend- 
ant of her he had known in that state of 
pre-existence which was his before he fell 
asleep? 

Upon her side, Isabel was scarcely less 
surprised ; yet, as she had reason to sup- 
pose Raymond somewhere in the Pacific, — 
visionary as must have seemed any hope of 
meeting with him, — her sensations did not, 
perhaps, partake of that utter astonishment 
which could not fail to possess his own 
mind, 

The feelings we have described, however, 
were of brief duration, and the surprising 
reality left no room for dreams or doubt. 
It would be impossible to picture the rap- 
ture of these two young hearts thus flung 
together by a coincidence so remarkable. 
All the sweet memories of other days were 
with them, all the wonder and wildness of 
their new condition about them, 


The first exclamations and transports 
over, the two young lovers, with Addie Ark- 
wright still by their side, seated themselves 
under the shadowy foliage, and related to 
each other what had happened in their his- 
tory since the ocean had sundered them. 
Isabel wept bitterly in that part of her nar- 
rative relating to the loss of her parents, 
and Raymond looked upon her with an in- 
expressible sorrow. Then she told him of 
their manner of life on the island; how 


kindly Addie and herself had been treated 
by the natives ; and how, had one known no 
previous sorrow, and no memories which 
would not pass away, it might be almost a 
paradise, — that free, wild spot in the ocean, 
where the slavery of civilized man was un- 
known, 

Raymond, with his knowledge of marine 
matters, saw at once that the Zerra del Oro, 
in which Isabel had suffered shipwreck, 
must have been five hundred miles out of 
her course ; for they were certainly not now 
on the large island of Louisiade, which gives 
its name to the group, but on one of the 
smallest of the islands to the southeast of it, 
though within the Louisiade Archipelago. 
From the hills just behind them, Isabel 
said, the ocean could be seen on every side, 
and she judged the circumference of the 
shore to be not more than thirty miles. 
Upon one great native occasion, she had 
seen the entire pulation assembled, and 
found it to consist of about four hundred 
persons, of whom one hundred were warri- 
ors. The men, she remarked, were general- 
ly strong and well-proportioned, and most 
of the girls pretty. The complexions of all 
were yellow or brown. 

The two girls now conducted, the new- 
comer to the house of the kind native wom- 
an where they abode, and soon, as in the 
case of their own first appearance upon the 
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island, a number of the wondering savages 
collected about the premises, one of whom 
was the chief, Mayaposang, whose own hut 
was only half a mile away. He was Lord 
of the [sle,—a man of imposing presence, 
for a savage, more than six feet high, 
straight as a pine, with broad shoulders, 
and a grave, thoughtful face, which showed 
no trace of ferocity, but was simply majestic 
and honest. 

Raymond’s delicacy would not permit him 
to occupy the habitation with enly the girls 
and the native woman, and he succeeded by 
signs in making his feelings in this respect 
known to Mayaposang, who immediately 
signified that he should be otherwise pro- 
vided for. Accordingly he accompanied 
the chief home, and slept that night on a 
mat in the royal palace, drinking from the 
royal calabash and dipping his fingers in 
the royal pottage. 

Next morning, the chief, standing outside 
the hut in front of the door of matting, and 
waving his hand all about him, signified to 
our hero that the latter had the freedom of 
the island, and might either remain in his 
present lodgings or fix his habitation wher- 
ever he should choose to dwell. And now 
Raymond determined upon a partial explo- 
ration of the luxuriant country in which he 
found himself. 

He found the island beautifully diversi- 
fied with hills, vales, forests, and streams. 
Some of the trees were of gigantic size, ris- 
ing to the height of three hundred feet; 
and both these and the verdant thickets of 
smaller trees and vines were inhabited by 
thousands of tropic birds, among which the 
white cockatoo and variegated parrot were 
conspicuous ; the red markings of the latter 
showing like fire in contrast with its own 
green and that of the foliage. Here and 
there were patches of tilled land, where the 
natives cultivated maize, rice, sago, and 
yams. There were fields of sugar-cane, 
multitudes of bread-fruit and cocoanut trees, 


' and large quantities of bananas. The in- 


habitants had also a great number of domes- 
tic fowls, which they probably first obtained 
from the Malays, who extend their voyages 
to this archipelago, so little known to white 
men. 

Raymond had, of course, too many home 
associations to think of a permanent resi- 
dence here should there occur an opportu- 
nity of safely getting away with Isabel; but 


. she was reluctant to imperil her young life 


by an ocean voyage in a canoe, and espec- 
ially sc when he reflected that even should 
the Australian shore be reached, he might, 
after all, in the absence of chart and com- 
pass, land among human beings more to be 
dreaded than any savages he had yet seen; 
and therefore he determined to make no 
movement of the kind until he should de- 


spair of any other means of relief. His 
hopes were strong that some vessel would 
ere many months touch at the islaud; and 
the recollections of the whaleman that he 
had so lately endeavored to overtake 
seemed to keep expectation in countenance, 
Then, too, there was a fascination in his 
— surroundings which he was in no 

aste to see dissipated. The wonderful cir- 
cumstance of Isabel’s appearance upon 
the island threw a magnetic charm upon 
all that he saw and into all that he thought 
and did; and he could not help owning to 
himself that just at this moment he would 
look upon any interference of fate in his be- 
half as an act uncalled forand officious. Not 
that he for a moment indulged the thought 
of forever sundering himself from home 
and the sweet associations of the past ; but he 
was by no means yet ready to exchange the 
wild realities of adventure for the mere priv- 
ilege of relating what he had seen and experi- 
enced. 

At the end of his explorations he con- 
versed eloquently with Isabel and her young 
English friend of what he had witnessed 
and what he proposed to do. He would 
build himself a house on one of the pleasant 
hills, till the soil for sustenance both for the 
girls and himself, learn the skill of the na- 
tives with the bow and arrow, and in return 
for the hospitality of these simple people 
teach the wild children of nature all that he 
could of the domestic arts of the civilized 
world, 

Isabel had already learned something, 
though not much, of the native customs and 
language, and could in some measure assist 
her young sailor lover in his efforts to make 
himself understood by the islanders. She 
gathered from the woman of whose house- 
hold she had become a part, that tattooing, 
among the natives of Louisiade, although 
nearly universal, was not obligatory; and 
Raymond saw for himself that it was of a 
far less repulsive character than with the 
Papuans. Strangers might or might not 
pass through ‘he ordeal, as they chose ; and 
thus our hero was relieved of a dread which 
had haunted him ever since his acquaint- 
ance with his former savage friends, who 
would have honored him solens volens with 
the horribie marks. 

Mayaposang very readily permitted the 
sailor boy to build a house among the hills, 
and sent a number of natives to assist him. 
The construction of this domicile occupied 
about one day; and afterward a much more 
finished one, with which Raymond took es- 
pecial pains, was erected near it. The first 
was his own habitation, while the other was 
intended as the dwelling of Isabel and her 
friend, who now took up their abode in it. 
The two huts were not more than a hundred 
yards from each other, with large, glorious 
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trees between, from which the song-birds 
incessantly gave forth their varied notes, 
and the parrots chattered.in the wild lan- 
guage of the woods, 

Raymond now ones himself to the duty 
of winning for the little colony of three, of 
which he considered himself the head, the 
sustenance afforded by the products of the 
soil, the wood, and the waves. He planted 
maize upon some ground pointed out to 
him by the chief as having been rendered 
easy by former tillage, though now unoccu- 
pied. He brought home bread-fruit and co- 
coanuts fresh from their trees, and kept his 
own habitation and that of Isabel constantly 
supplied with clusters of golden bananas. 
In childhood he had arrived at no little pro- 
ficiency as an archer with the rude bow 
and arrow of his own manufacture, and 
could now therefore all the more easily learn 
to imitate the keen-eyed natives in their use 
of these the most fascinating of all the im- 

lements of woodland life. At the end of a 
ew months, he found that standing a hun- 
dred yards distant from the tallest tree, he 
could bring down a bird of paradise from 
among its topmost branches with the shaft 
from his long, strong bow. But this skill 
he prized more as a means of defence in 
case of need against human enemies than 
for aught else. Should foes, landing upon 
the island, —a not uncommon circumstance, 
—endanger those whose welfare was ever 
the uppermost thought of his young heart, 
his arrow aimed in just defence might prove 
the bolt of a Tell or a Robin Hood. 

Nothing could have been more delicate 
than the intercourse between our hero and 
the two beautiful girls who walked with him 
upon the hills, sat with him in the shadowy 
vales, or listened to his rich voice at even- 
ing as it poured forth one after another of 
the innumerable songs with which his in- 
satiable love of touching poetry had made 
him familiar. Addie Arkwright understood 
the feelings of the two young lovers who 
had been playmates from childhood, and ex- 

rienced, perhaps, a kind of loneliness 
rom the thought that herself there was 
none to love, — that she was simply a com- 
panion and looker-on, while Isabel ad con- 
soling certainties for the present and mellow 
hopes for the future,— such hopes as at- 
tend the consciousness of being loved by 
one we love, whether in the hum of a me- 
tropolis or the heart of a savage island. 

“ You will not always remain here,” said 
Addie, in one of her saddest moods: “ you 
will go back to your happy New England, 
and live to tell f these strange, wild scenes. 
All this will be a dream to you then, but 
Raymond will continue a reality.” 

“TI hope so,” said Isabel. “But you 
will go too, Addie: you will see pleasant 
New England, and perhaps be as happy 


there as you ever were in the Old England 


that you so often dream of in your sleep, as’ 


you have told me. Both of us have lost our 
parents, and them we can never forget ; but 
we may see better days. You will marry 
some American; and who knows but we 
may a:ways be near neighbors, and talk 
over these very scenes with each other 
years and years from now?” 

“TI do not care for civilization,” rejoined 
Addie. Why do you call these people sav- 
ages? I am sure nobody in civilized coun- 
tries would be as kind to us as they are. I 
shall never be happy anywhere; for the 
thought of those I have lost will always be 
with me. Could I have them again, — my 
father, mother, and brothers,—1I might 
wish to live as civilized people do; but now 
I like the savages better than anybody I 
have left behind.” 

“Oh,” replied Isabel, “I know what is 
the matter, Addie; you must have seen 
Mazoona again today. Well, he is fine- 
looking, savage or civilized. But you 
would n’t marry a wild native, would you, 
Addie? —though I know he is Mayapo- 
sang’s son. He takes a great fancy to you; 
but then you know he will have other wives 
just as his father has ; aad that would n’t be 
very pleasant, I am sure.” 

Isabel spoke lightly, but Adelaide was in 
sober earnest. “ Mazoona is handsome and 
good and honest,” she said; “and if it 
were not for leaving you, Isa, I don’t know 
but I would go with him tomorrow. What 
could I do now in England or America? or 
who would care for me there? I have half 
a mind never to leave this Island, evenif a 
ship should come here; for when you go 
7 will have no need of my company, and 

Acaag be less unhappy here than anywhere 
else. 

“ Oh, if aship should come,” said Isabel, 
“you would feel differently! How sory I 
am that you can think there will never come 
atime when I shall not need your society! 
I have never had a sister; but you have 
seemed to me like one from the first day of 
our acquaintance, and more than ever so 
since the dreadful accident to your brother 
which called out sympathies that I had never 
felt before. But look! there is Mazoona, 
now, with his bow and arrow. He is steal- 
ing from tree to tree, trying to approach 
some kind of game. Whatis it? Oh, there 
—see! 

The young savage was the very picture 
of wild strength and grace, as pausing and 
peering around a tree, he braced his left 
foot forward, fitted an arrow to the string, 
and with his good right arm drew back the 
long shaft till its feather end almost touched 
his ear. The object of his aim was full 
thirty rods distant, —a hopeless space had 
his weapon been a gun loaded with shot, — 
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yet so true did the arrow fly that the porcu- 
pine fell lifeless from his high place of ob- 
servation, struck fairly through the heart. 
It was a wonderful shot, made at this little, 
dusky mark a hundred and fifty yards off, 
and seemed like the feat of some stout Sax- 
on bowman of a thousand years ago, when 
England was scarcely more civilized than 
this rude Pacific island. 

Picking up his game, Mazoona approached 
the two girl witnesses of his exploit, and 
paused before them with a simple and un- 
taught deference. Then he placed in Ade- 
laide’s hair some feathers of the bird of para- 
dise which he had just secured in his hunt; 
and their superbly rich colors and glorious 
wavy length set off her fair English features 
in a manner that gave ker young face an in- 
expressible beauty. To sabel the young 
savage paid no such marked attention, for 
he had long since guessed that she was the 
chosen of another. 

After a few pleasant words he strode 
away; and Adelaide looked thoughtfully in 
the direction of his retreating steps. Even 
Isabel could not or admiring the native 

ace with which he had acquitted himself 
in a scene where a rustic of herown New 
England would have been awkwardness 
itself, and where a city beau would have be- 
come ridiculous with unfelt phrases and 
apish airs. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE NAVAL INCURSION. 


IX months had now sed, and no sail 
save the mat-work of some native canoe 
had broken the sameness of the ocean pros- 
pect. Delightful as it was to dwell thus 
near to Isabel, her protection and companion 
in a strange and savage land, Raymond be- 
gan to wonder where and how this singular 
manner of life would end. For Isabel’s 
sake he began to think anxiously of a 
change whieh would once more enable her 
to mingle with the scenes of civilized life. 
Mayaposang had always permitted him to 
retain possession of the canoe in which he 
had escaped from Papua, and which our 
hero, in a pure and simple bonesty, felt that 
he would gladly restore if possible to the 
original owners. In this canoe, sometimes 


. alone and at other times accompanied 7 


Isabel and Adelaide, he frequently too 

long excursions to seaward; often getting 
sight of the shores of other islands, yet not 
venturing to land, as he knew that some of 
the neighboring tribes were not on friendly 
terms with the people among whom he 
dwelt, and fearing that he might be detained 
a prisoner. He had finally, however, re- 
solved that should no ship appear within a 


month, he would embark in the canoe with 
the two girls, and, trusting to his own skill 
and the chances of the sea, endeavor to 
reach Australia. 

Pearls were sometimes found in the 
neighborhoed of the various islands, and 
disposed of by the natives to the Malays 
who at intervals visited them ; but Raymond 
had never been very fortunate in his:search 
for these treasures of the deep, though his 
quest had not been wholly fruitless. 

At length while engaged in this kind of 
fishery, he was absent on one occasion long- 
er than usual; and Isabel and her compan- 
ion began to feel anxious as the weary 
hours of waiting passed and he did not 
come. 

A day and night went by, and then another 
day and another night; and never before 
had Isabel been the victim of such suspense. 

Raymond had become to her all the world; 
sympathies, hopes, and fears—all the 
thoughts and feelings of her gentle heart — 
were centred in the young lover of her 
school-days, now doubly endeared by the 
strange vicissitudes of the present. Noth- 
ing could be learned of him or the score of 
natives by whom he was accompanied. 

It was daybreak on the second morning, 
when the two girls were startled by a suc- 
cession of terrible yells from the seaside 
where dwelt Mayaposang with a considera- 
ble number of his people. Ina short time 
women and children came flying back to the 
hills, crying out that a large force of their 
enemies from an adjacent island had landed, 
and that a fierce battle was raging between 
these and the few warriors which Mayapo- 
sang had about him. 

As the light broadened, it became evident 
that the invaders were victorious; for al- 
though Mayaposang’s men prolonged the 
fight by adroitly sheltering themselves in 
coverts of which the enemy were ignorant, 
and were also from time to time re-enforced 
by the arrival of others of their countrymen, 
the greatly superior force of the aggressive 
a | made a successful defence impossible. 

The frightened girls were about to fly, 
when their old protectoress, Azala, the 
woman whose hospitalities they had shared 
before the arrival of Raymond upon the 
island, made her appearance, weak and 
bleeding, before them. She had been 
wounded by an arrow, and could go no fur- 
ther than their dwelling. With all the pity 
of her tender and grateful nature, Isabel led 
the sufferer within, and, assisted by Ade- 
laide, bound up the wound, doing all else in 
the way of nursing that the circumstance 
of the case permitted. 

The delay, however, proved fatal to the 
hope of escape; for in a short time the in- 
vading savages were all about them, and 
both fsabel and her young companion were 
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ped by rude hands; while, as the day- 
ight now fully revealed their fair complex- 
ions, the eyes of a crowd of fierce warriors 
were bent upon them in a surprise that 
found vent in exclamations. 

These cries or astonishment were cut 
short by the near twang of a bowstring ; and 
a savage who held Adelaide by the shoulder, 
leaping into the air, fell back dead, while the 
arrow, that had gone completely through 
him from breast to back, went whizzing 
away beyond. 

Addie now fainted and sank to earth; but 
Isabel saw the tall form of Mazoona, as, 
partly sheltered by the trees, he fitted another 
arrow to the string and prepared for a sec- 
ond shot. She was at once, however, hur- 
ried away by two of the warriors, while the 
others remained to do battle with the 
chief’s son and whatever force he might still 
have at his back. 

As the “ee girl was led toward the 
water side, her heart was shocked by the 
scenes of bloodshed everywhere about her. 
At one place old Mayaposang lay dead, his 
breast pierced by a spear point which still 
remained in it, while a lifeless enemy yet 
grasped its long staff. Around him lay 
several others, friends and foes. 

After some hours the conquerors collected 
their forces at the seaside, where they re- 
mained all night; and the following morning 
embarked on board their canoes, taking with 
them Isabel and severai other captives, and 
leaving desolation behind them. 

. The anguish of the poor girl was unuttera- 

e. 

Every hope was now gone, Raymond 
she would never see again ; and the gentle 
spirit of Addie Arkwright would no longer 
strive to divide with her her sorrow. 

Her condition.was one of the utmost 
wretchedness. What changes had passed 
over the life of the pretty school-girl within 
afew short months! The whole world of 
happiness gone,— the home of youth, pa- 
rents, schoolmates, and finally he upon 


whom, in her otherwise lonely condition, she 
had rested every hope and thought of her 
sympathetic heart! 

All around she scanned the ocean in the 
almost unconscious hope of discovering 
Raymond's canoe. But she looked in vain. 
On and on swept the savage flotilla, and the 
waves danced beneath it with as merry a mu- 
sic as if it had been a royal squadron bound 
home to civilized shores! For nature has 
pe sympathy with tears, but moves on fixed 
aws. 

At some moments, in a half stupor, the 
effect of her unspeakable despair, the young 
girl dreamed of Master Remington and the 
little roadside school; of the day when 
Raymond soiled his examination suit by his 
fall from the wild colt; of walks under 
moonlit trees; of the soft voice of Anna 
Mortimer and the laughter of young Mar 
and Julia. Then starting she would loo 
wildly about her upon the grim and war- 

ainted faces, and her heart would seem 
ursting with its woe. 

At length she saw the savages gazing out 
upon the horizon, and heard them speak of 
white men. Looking far off abeam, she per- 
ceived the topgallant-sails of some 
rigged vessel which seemed heading a 
course that would finally bring ker into the 
wake of the canoes. Topsails, courses and 
hull successively rose to view as she neared 
obligely, and at length headed upon the 
same point with the savages, although sev- 
eral miles astern. She probably was not 
endeavoring to come up with them, but was 
simply bound in their direction. 

Oh, how Isabel’s heart overflowed with 
emotion at the thought of the nearness of 
civilized men! 

Would the vessel touch at the island to 
which these savages were bound? It could 
not restore Raymond or drive away the dark- 
ness of her future; yet deliverance from 
captivity would be something. How little 
she imagined the new terrors of the next 
few hours ! 


NEVER KNOCK UNDER. 


N& never! Always rally your forces for 
another and more desperate assault up- 
on adversity. If calumny assails you, don’t 
turn moody and misanthropic, or, worse still, 
seek to drown your unhappiness in dissipa- 
tion, Bide your time. Disprove the slan- 
der if you can; if not, live itdown. If pov- 
erty comes “ore you, let it rouse you to en- 
I 


ergetic action. No matter how deeply you 
may have got into hot water— always pro- 
vided you did not help the father of lies to 
heat it —your case, if you are of the right 
kind of stuff, is not desperate, nor is it in 
accord with the divine order and sweep of 
things that life should have no difficulties 
which a determined man cannot surmount. 
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A USEFUL PET. 


BY ROBERT E. TENER. 


“6 ELL, well, I declare, boys, your 

: re will be the death of me yet!” 
exclaimed Aunt Eliza Fleetwood, as Joe and 
Jack rushed in one Saturday afternoon, car- 
rying an enormous, draggled Shanghai 
rooster. “Just look at that creature’s legs ! 
He must be six years old, at least. See the 
immense spurs he has, ahd all his feathers 
— what few there are— seem set on wrong 
end foremost. What in the world will you 
do wit him? He is enough to frighten our 
Leghorns from ever laying another egg.” 

oe and Jack, _ rosy, and vane pd of an 

, the only children an rpetual plagues 
famil » stood a moment. 
Then Joe said, — . 

“Well, auntie, look how big he is. We’re 
going to fatten him up for Christmas, and 
won't he hold lots of stuffing?” 

“ Why, Joe, you might as well try to fatten 
a piece of leather. If that fowl was roasted, 
no one could ever eat him, unless with teeth 
like wolves’, Where did you get him?” 

“We husked a lot of corn this forenoon 
for Farmer Scott, and he gave us the rooster 
in payment. He praised him up, and said 
he called him Old Rawhide, because he beat 
all the other roosters.” 

“ Or because he is terribly tough,” added 
their aunt, 

“You — to hear him crow, though, 
auntie,” sai enthusiastically. “ You 
bet he can make music.” 

“IT don’t care much to hear his perform- 
ance, Jack; and I don’t want to hear you 
say ‘you bet’ again, either. It sounds as 
ugly as your new pet looks. Take him to 
the poultry-yard; we can’t keep him here.” 

The boys disappeared with their much- 
abused prize, a little crest-fallen, and Aunt 
Eliza thought to herself, — 

“ If I could only get those boys to think of 
something that would stop this pet nuisance. 
Something that it would take them some 
time to accomplish, and give us a little peace 
meanwhile. Ah, I have it! I shall puta 
pet in their heads that will not be got easliy, 
and yet the thought of which will make them 
discontent with meaner conquests. Now, 
boys,” she added aloud, as our heroes re- 
turned, “ why can’t you get some useful pet, 
if pets you must have? In the course of a 
month you have brought home a big cat 
that lies before the fire or in the sun all 
day, and a dog that does nothing but eat or 
worry the cat, anda big bull-frog that you 
made a mud-puddle for in the yard, besides 


a poor little bird that died in its cage, and 
now this great, gawky, tough old rooster, 
How many other ‘live things,’ as you call 
them, you have had, from rabbits in the 
yard to gaan igs in the cellar, and white 
mice in the parlor, and not one of the least 
use. Now, if you got a nice horse, or a 
good cow, how different that would be. You 
could ride, or we could all have nice fresh 
milk and ”— 

Here she was interrupted by a prolonged, 
unearthly cry, that rose in volume like the 
notes of a fog-whistle, and then died away 
in a whisper. 

“ That’s Rawhide crowing, auntie,” said 
Jack, with pride. “Don’t he go it? He’s 


But here Jack was interrupted in his turn 
by a fearful commotion among the poultry, 
which sent both boys flying to the yard. 

They found the big shanghai strutting 
back and forth alone, while all the Leghorns 
were crouched in one corner, as far from him 
as they could possibly get. The former 
pride and glory of the yard, a fine young 
rooster, white as snow, slunk behind the 
rest, his proud tail drooped, and his plu- 
mage spattered with blood, which still 
flowed from his comb and wattles. Their 
aunt had followed the boys, and now by her 
direction they entered the yard, and after a 

rodigious scramble and cackling, succeeded 
in catching the new-comer and placing him 
in a box by himself. 

“ Now, boys, for pity’s sake, do get some- 
thing useful next time,” was Aunt Eliza’s 
parting speech as she returned to the house. 

Joe and Jack were good boys. They 
never slurred their studies nor shirked their 
chores; but in the time they had to them- 
selves, especially Saturdays, it was marvel- 
ous the amount of mischief they could com- 
pass. Their mother, a widow, was a milli- 
ner, and from home all day long, and on her 
sister, the boys’ Aunt Eliza, fell the burden 
of the housework. The boys both helped 
and hindered her. None so ready as they 
to provide her with shavings and kindling, 
or to carry in coal on freezing days; but 
then she could never tell when they would 
be covering the table with paste in making a 
kite, or opening the stove in the middle of 
her baking, to heat irons to bend for a new 
sled. But she thought these small evils 
compared to their passion for pets, which 
seemed to be wing most alarmingly, 
spite of many efforts to check it. 
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She felt, however, that she had reason to 
congratulate herself on the success of her 
subtile plan when, for nearly a whole month 
after the Shanhai arrived, no new pets made 
their appearance. The boys seemed, in- 
deed, to have lost all their former fondness 
for pets, and even begged a quickly granted 

rmission to of some alrea yontheir 
resem The white mice were given to a 
boy friend who had broken his leg, and who, 
though slowly recovering, was very weary 
of his long confinement. The dog met a 
similar fate, but the cat refused to be parted 
with, always returning to her snug quarters 
by the stove. Jack even took Rawhide, 
whose crow was still his delight, and sold 
him. Neither boy had any reason to give 
for these proceedings, except that the “ live 
things” took so much time and attention. 
Time seemed invaluable tothe boys. They 
learned their lessons and did their chores in 
the fewest moments possible, and then dis- 
appeared for hours together. They were as 
precious of their pocket-money, Ao as of 
their spare moments, and every cent was 
treasured, Aunt Eliza paid little attention 
to’ their proceedings, knowing she could 
trust them, and heartily glad to bid good-by 
to some, at least, of the pets. 

But Joe and Jack were like the Indians. 
Permanent peace with them on the frontier 
was impossible. They were working out a 
grand scheme, and everything was going to 
their satisfaction. 

It was Saturday again, and though well 
into November, the day was bright and 
pleasant, and the kitchen door stood wide 
open. Aunt Eliza was within, placidly roll- 
ing ape intent on the usual supplies 
for the morrow, but still sparing a thought 
now and then for “those boys,” who had 
lately been high in her favor. She was just 
congratulating herself on the industrious 
and thrifty habits they had developed so 
suddenly, and on the almost total extinction 
of the race of pets, when two broad, rosy 
faces appeared at the door, and Joe exclaimed 
eagerly, — 

“ Auntie, we ’ve got the horse!” 

“What horse, child alive?” cried the 
startled housekeeper, looking up with sud- 
den foreboding. 

“Why, auntie,” explained Jack, “you 
know you told us that a horse would bea 
real useful pet, and so we got one.” 

“You got a horse!” gasped their aunt. 
“Well, I never! Well, I declare!” 

“Come and see him, auntie, do, please,” 
pleaded the boys. And auntie, in a dazed 
ans allowed herself to be led out on the 

rch. 

The “useful pet” stood before her in the 
yard. He was not tied, and, indeed, did 
not seem disposed to run away. He was 
standing in an attitude, which, even to her 


inexperienced eyes, looked odd, for one side 
of his back was up in a sharp angle, while 
the other sloped down like the roof of a 
house. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” said Joe, when she 
mentioned this fact. “He favors that off 
hind-foot a little, you know.” 

Aunt didn’t know, but what could she 
answer to such a display of technical terms ? 
She-soon found she could never hope to 
emulate her nephews’ knowledge about 
horses. One would have thought they had 
been born in a stable, so freely did the terms 
descriptive of their pet’s points roll from 
their eager tongues. Alas! the only points 
they could make her see were those of his 
bony frame, which stuck out conspicuously, 
apparently covered with little except his 
mangy skin. One of his eyes was covered 
with the white opacity of cataract. The oth- 
er seemed to be suffering from some kind 
of inflammation which kept the lids swollen 
and half-closed. He hung his head as though 
he lacked strength or energy to raise it, and 
when Jack led him a few paces, he did, in- 
an “favor the off hind-leg” most alarm- 
ingly. 
haat Eliza had by this time recovered her 
usual composure. 

“Tell me all about it,” said she, with a 
calmness born of despair. ‘“ Huw did you 
contrive to get that animal?” 

“Well, auntie, when you advised us to 
get a horse” (auntie winced), “ we thought it 
a splendid idea, and we didn’t seem to care 
for our other live things once we thought of 
that. We thought it would take a lot of 
money though, so we got all the Jittle jobs 
we could find. There are lots of people 
getting in their winter coal now, and we 
shoveled it into the cellar for three or four 
families, and we gathered sacks of shavings 
and kindling at the carpenter’s shops and 
sold them; but for all we workea so hard, 
we only got three dollars altogether. When 
we went around to the livery stables all the 
men laughed at us, and would n’t even tell 
us the price of their horses, but asked us if 
we didn’t want to buy a carriage too. One 
day we went out to Farmer Scott’s to get 
him to pay us for that husking job, for he 
owed us something besides Rawhide. May- 
be he had heard that we wanted a horse. 
Anyway, he told us that be would give us a 
dollar, or if we chose we might have this 
horse instead. He said he was a good, qui- 
et, family horse, but as winter was coming on, 
he hadn’t much use for him, and so would 
let us have him. So auntie,” concluded 
Joe, triumphantly, “we got the horse and 
kept our three dollars, too.” 

“What do you call your charger?” said 
Aunt Eliza, glancing again ai that remarka- 
bly cheap quadruped. 

“Mr. Scott said his name was Whale- 
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bone,” replied Jack, “’cause he was tough 
and strong.” 

“Like the rooster,” rejoined Aunt Eliza. 
“ Mr. Scott seems to have a genius for name- 
giving. Now, boys, did it ever strike you 
that a horse needs some little things, such 
as a stable, food, and proper attendance? 
How do you propose to care for this new 
pet? He’ll cat a good deal more than the 
white mice.” 

“But he’ll be so useful, aunt,” urged 
Jack, earnestly. 

Aunt Eliza was beginning by this time to 
feel rather sensitive on the useful aspect of 
the pet question, and thinking she detected 
a slight trace of irony in Jack’s tone, looked 
at him sharply. But no, he was quite sin- 
cere, and began to enumerate the many ser- 
vices Whalebone could render the house- 
hold, evidently thinking them well worthy 
so small a return as mere board and lodging. 

His aunt hastened to dispel this pleasing 
notion. 

“No, no, Jack,” said she. “We don’t 
need a horse, useful as that noble animal 
may be in the abstract. Joe and you got 
him on your own responsibility, and now 
you must either see to him properly your- 
selves or dispose of him. Now I must re- 
turn to my work, and you had better man- 

to get a shelter for your pet, as night 
will soon come on. You know the one point 
I always insist upon about your ‘live things’ 
is, that they shall not suffer while under 
your care.” 

Poor Joe and Jack! Their flash of tri- 
umph had departed. As their aunt disap- 
peared into the house, and their glances 

in sought their new pet, the fond pride 
of a few moments before had died out of 
their eyes. ‘They viewed him half in de- 
spair. That huge bulk, which now seemed 
the size of an elephant, how were they to 
house and feed it? After scratching their 
heads a while, and consulting together, they 
at last.led their prize by the Bit of rope 
round his neck which constituted his halter, 
to a near neighbor, Mr. Jones, who had a 
large barn and kept several horses of his 
own. Joe timidly asked permission to leave 
Whalebone with him for a week’s time, 
promising to pay him whatever he might 
charge, even to the extent of their cherished 
three dollars. 

Mr. Jones soon drew the whole story from 
them, and laughed heartily at it He then 
told them that Whalebone was welcome to 
hay and stall for the next week, without 
charge, but that he could not keep him long- 
er. The boys drew a long breath, and 
thanking him most warmly, returned slowly 
home. 

The days sped on, and the boys were 
nearly at their wit’s end when they thought 
of the time approaching at the end of the 


week when they would be compelled to take 
care of their big pet. They often went to 
e at him as he contontediy munched his 

ay in Mr. Jones’s barn, and were filled with 
dismay at the quantity he consumed. Be- 
fore the week was out he had quite improved 
in appearance, however, for Mr. Jones was 
a kind man, and pitied the poor brute, which 
he saw had been badly treated, because re- 
rarded as worthless by his former owner, 

e, therefore, took care that Whalebone 
had plenty of hay and grain, and he bathed 
his sore eye and poultieed his foot, till both 
were nearly well. He advised the boys not 
to ride him nor make any use of him for 
a while, till he “perked up a bit,” as he ex- 
pressed it. To this they readily agreed, as 
they had no on time any way, being en- 
grossed with their preparations. They had 
expended their cherished three dollars in 
buying a lot of old boards, and were now, 
with Aunt Eliza’s consent, erecting a small, 
rough stable in the yard. By Saturday 
night they had it completed and Whalebone 
in it, supplied with a few days’ food by the 
generosity of Mr. Jones. The boys felt 
proud, in the midst of their anxiety when 
they went in the morning to their own sta- 
ble to attend to their own horse. There 
was a light fall of snow on the ground, the 
first of the season, and they thought Whale- 
bone looked very comfortable in his new 
quarters, sheltered from the frosty wind. But 
how he did eat! By the middle of the week 
he would be quite without rations. But the 
boys lit on a plan by which they managed to 
feed him. 

They had made the acquaintance of sev- 
eral hostlers in the livery stables when 
searching for a horse to buy, and now they 
made a bargain with one of these men, 
agreeing to come early in the morning and 
again in the evening, to work for him, in 
payment for which he allowed them to carry 
away what hay they could hold in their 
arms. By this means Whalebone got 
enough to eat, but the boys were worked so 
hard that their mother wished to interfere, 
and only the strong remonstrance of their 
aunt prevented her doing so. Aunt Eliza 
had begun to take a very lively interest in 
the new pet, and wished to see how the boys 
would manage left to themselves. Besides, 
she urged they were learning a valuable les- 
son that would be of good service to them, 
and which it would be a great pity to spoil. 
So Whalebone continued tu tranquilly * 
munch his hay while his young masters toiled 
for him. 

But when the winter was well begun, and 
only two weeks remained to Christmas, Joe 
seve f Jack met with a misfortune. The own- 
er of the livery stable where they worked 
happened to see them leaving with their 
bundles of hay. Now the owner was no 
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party to the hostler’s I'tt.e plan for lighten- 
ing the latter’s labors, and when he learned 
it from the boys he went into a great pas- 
sion, and calling the man before him at once 
dismissed him, telling the boys they need 
return no more. What could they do now? 
_ They tried to make a similar arrangement 
’ with other stablemen, but tried in vain. 
They were reduced to following hay wagons 
and gathering any of the load that fell, and 
sometimes, I fear, when Whalebone was on 
the verge of starvation, they did not always 
wait for it to fall, but pulled armfuls off the 
end of the load. Mother gave aunt notice 
that she could stand it no longer. 

“ Eliza,” said she, “my poor boys are kill- 
ing themselves for the brute. I shall give 
him away.” 

Aunt laughed. 

“ He is the boys’ property Jane: you must 

y for him if you take him. Let him bea 
ew days : they have not asked for help, and 
maybe they have some plan of their own. I 
am sure they cannot like having neither 
time nor money just at Christmas.’ 

“ Well Eliza,” replied the mother, “I shall 
wait till the day after Christmas, and then 
that brute shall go, if I have to pitch him 
into the river myself.” 

Truly Christmas was coming, — none 
knew that better than Joe and Jack, but they 
had small hope of enjoying it by means of 
any savings of their own. All their capital 
was sunk in Whalebone. They were even 
in debt on his account to a good-natured 
freedman, who had let them have a bale of 
hay on their promise of prompt payment 
just after Christmas. To meet their debt 
they depended on two things. One was, a 
possible present of a dollar or so from aunt 
or mother; the other, old Jacobs, the rag- 
man. For a long time Joe and Jack had 
been alowed to gather all the waste paper, 
bottles, rags, old iron, and ‘so forth, of the 
household, and dispose of them for their 
own private benefit. A queer old fellow, 
driving an old horse in an older cart, 
called every few months to buy such things, 
and his cry of “A bac full of rax,” brought 
out all the ragbags in the neighborhood. 
The boys expected to see him the very day 
before Christmas. He did not fail, and Joe 
and Jack joyfully responded to his cail. 
They had a more than usually large supply 
of things for him, and were delighted to see 
the handful of dimes and cents they received 
in return. His business concluded with the 
boys he passed on to the next house, but be- 
fore he reached it his old horse slipped on 
the ice-covered cobbles and fell heavily. A 
crowd soon formed, but by no efforts could 
they induce the horse to rise, and they soon 
found that the poor creature’s leg was bro- 
ken. Its owner’s lamentations filled the air, 
and Joe and Jack felt very sorry for the 


poor, ragged old man, and looked on full of 
sympathy. Jack’s face suddenly lighted up 
with a grand idea. 

“Let’s give him Whalebone!” he cried. 

“Hurrah!” cried Joe, “let’s give him 
Whalebone.” 

To perform a generous action, and to re- 
lieve one’s self of a terrible load of anxiety at 
the same time —this double’ joy animated 
the boys as they ran eagerly after the rag- 
man. 

Just as they came up a police officer had 
= an end to the sufferings of the disabled 

orse by shooting him, and he lay a lifeless 
mass, waiting to be hauled away. His mas- 
ter was slowly and sadly removing the 
patched harness from his body, and casting 
it piece by piece on the wagon. 

“Mr. Jacobs,” said Joe, “I am so sorry 
you have lost your horse.” 

“So bees I, my poy, he vas von good pony,” 
replied old Jacobs. 

“Well, my brother and I have a horse 
that we will give you. He is a better one 
than yours was,” added Joe. 

“You gifs me von horse?” said Jacobs, 
quite surprised. 

“ Certainly, for a Christmas present,” said 

ack. “Come and see him.” 

Old Jacobs followed in mute wonder to 
Whalebone’s stable. He looked at him 
carefully, without saying a word. Thanks 
to good care, Whalebone’s eye was quite 
well, and his lame leg also, while his skin 
was sleek and full. Farmer Scott would 
have been surprised had he seen how well 
his worthless horse looked. 

“You gifs that horse to me?” said Mr. 
Jacobs, his inspection ended. “ No, no, my 
poys, I bees not so boor as dat, but I bays 
fife tollars for him if you likes.” 

Five dollars! the boys jumped at the of- 
fer. Five minutes later Whalebone was 
driven off, harnessed to the ragman's wagon, 
and Joe and Jack stood in the empty stable 
the happy possessors of five dollars’ worth of 
small coins, and scarcely less happy in the 
thought that the insatiable monster for 
which they had toiled had departed never to 
return. They broke wildly into the kitchen. 

“O, auntie! auntie! cried Joe, “we've 


.sold Whalebone for five dollars.” 


“Well, you boys never were matched ! 
To think of making a profit out of that 
horse.” Aunt’s emphasis on “that” was 
not complimentary to poor Whalebone. 

“Yes, we did, auntie, but we don’t want 
another horse,” said Jack. And he added 
gravely, “A useful pet is only useful when 
you have a use for him.” 

Aunt laughed, but she felt there was a 
deal of wisdom in Jack’s observation, and 
indeed it became a proverb in the family 
thenceforth, always quoted when any one was 
to anxious to indulge a foolish fancy. 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to August Puzzles. 


23.— Stint, Umber, Cagit. 24.— Pediment. 
25. — Pedimeter. 26. — Pellage. 
27.— Thallus. 28.— Tenement. 
29. — Tenement. 30. — Partisan. 
31.— Volante. 32.—Patriot. 33.— Tomato. 
34-—- CREDIT 36.— R 
RAVEN PER 
EVEN EASER * 
DEN ENGINES 
IN PAGANICAL 
T RESINACEOUS 
35-— SporadicaL RENICKING 
Pyroxylin E RECEIVE 
OnobrychiS SAONE 
TenebriouS LUG 
37-— Spaniel. s 


38. — Clytemnestra. 39. — Agamemnon. 
40. — Euphrosyne. 41.— Amphitrite. 
42. — Hippomenes. 


43-— Double Cross-Word Enigma. 
In wink, not in sleep; 
In round, not in deep ; 
In toil, not in reap ; 
In six, not in three; 
The whole you will see, 
And often have seen, 
In this magazine, — 
The chosen names of two 
Who write puzzles for you. 
VETERAN. 


44.— Half Square. 

A coin; pertaining to the language of the Syr- 
ians; a coin; a species of inflorescence; a coin; 
a plant; a preposition; a letter. 

A. DELPHY. 


45-— Double Acrostic. 
[Words of three letters.] 
Collision; a girl's name; to pull; a girl's 


name. 


The primals and finals, read down, name a gar- 
den vegetable. DELMONTE. 


46.— A Diamond. 
A letter; an air-like fluid; a resinous sub- 
stance; an eraser; pertaining to Galena; ex- 
ion of sorrow; glutting ; to reprove ; abound- 
g with moisture; to move; a letter. 
A. DELPHY. 


Decapitations. 
47. — Behead a bird, and get a bird. 
48. — Candid, and get degree. 
49. — Gfiding, and get unctuous matter. 
Knox. 


50.— Mumerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of sixteen letters, is a 
feature of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE. 
The 5, 13, 11, 8, is a mineral alkali. 
The 15, 4, 3, 2, 10, 6, is a sea-fish. 
The 16, 12, 7, 1, 9, 14, is a spirit. 
Cora A. L. 


Transpositions. 
1.— Transpose an itinerant musician, and 
a and light iron substance. 
. — One who has an estate for a term of years 
or life, and get a shivering. ' ; 
53-— A short quiet, and get a vial. 
54-— To credit, and get a lofty, proud step. 
— A piece of money, and get to interrogate 
rigidly. Again, and get a kind of poem. 
56. — To feed to the full, and get an ornament 
composed yang 
-— A leek, and get a clergyman. 
= A tall drinking-cup, and get a dance. 
59-— Rich, and get an American poetess, 
Again, and get a small sea-vessel. Once more, 
and get the orifice of the internal ear. 
60.— Pomp, and get the grand division of 
plants. 
1.— To separate, and get a smooth and an 
easy passage. Again, and get to lie on *. side. 
UFTI. 


62.— Drop-Letter Proverb. 
“ .0-e-t-b-e-d-s-r-f-.” A. Mary KHAN. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 
For the best list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, received before Sept. 10, we will send a 
novelette ; and, for the second-best list, a “li- 


brary. 
Solvers. 

Answers to the April puzzles were received 
from Mufti, Virgil, Birdie Brown, Columbia, Vin- 
nie, English Boy, Delmonte, Ida May, Eulalie, 
and A. Lary Khan. 

Prise-Winners. 

Virgil and A. Mary Khan for the largest list 
of answers. 

We wish to receive original puzzles and an- 
swers from all the readers of this magazine. 

RUTHVEN. 
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Editorial Notes. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RANTHORPE, George Henry Lewis, is a 
novel that is dedicated to the author’s wife, and 
a book should be a good one that is thus honor- 
ed. It is a pleasant little novel, and is sold for 
forty cents. 


THE Emperor. A Romance. By 
Ebers. From the German by Clara Bell. In 
two volumes, and sold at forty cents each vol- 
ume. A thorough German work, and one that 
our readers will like. 


Both works are published 
berger, 11 Murray Street, New 


William Gotts- 
ork. 


BALLovu’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE for August 
opens with a second article on porcelain decora- 


tion by a lady who is interested in the art; and 
then follows a succession of a dozen or twenty 
love stories, adventures by sea and land, humor- 
ous sketches, and so forth. BALLOU’s MAGA- 
ZINE has been before the public for a quarter of 
a century, and it has never lost its hold upon the 
regard of thos: who desire to obtain a great 
amount of good reading with the smallest outlay. 
Published by Thomes & Talbot at $1.50 per an- 
num. — Boston Sunday Herald. 


LORIMER AND WIFE. A Novel. By Marga- 
ret Lee, author of “ Nellie, or Marriage,” and so 
forth. Published by George W. Harlan, 19 Park 
Place, New York. This is a modern novel, and 
one that will interest the most careless reader. 
Price 50 cents. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


W. A. R.— We return 
not care to pay for it. In 


poetry at any time. 


A SUFFERER.— The Laikin Salve will cure 
you. Weare sure of it. It must be a bad sore 
that it will not cure. 


Paut C.—Don't be alarmed. The remarks 
were not intended for you. What you send is 
always readable and good, and we thnnk you for 
the same. 


F. W. S. B. — We shall use in November num- 
ber if we can get the matter in time; if not, in 
December. It would be better for November, 
because that number is issued in October. 


W. H. T. — We should be pleased to use your 
account of travels in India; but unfortunately all 
of our engagements are made for the year, and 
we have not the space. Next season we may be 
able to do something in your line. 


Luv. — Your pleasant letter makes us wish 
that we could help you in your earnest desire; 
but we do not see how we can aid you at the 
present time. You have asked for a difficult fa- 
vor, and we have no power to grant it. 


BirpiE.— The “ Life in Australia,” and the 
rest of the series-uf books by the same author, 
were sent the same day that the letter was re- 
ceived, and addressed to the Union-Square Hotel. 
The price is all right. A very quel and hand- 
some present. 


Mrs. H. P., CH1tcaGo. — Many thanks for your 
good opinion of BALLou’s MAGAZINE. We 
should like a hundred thousand just such sub- 


poem, as we do 
ct, we do not pay for 


scribers as you. In fact, we should not object to 
two hundred thousand; and, if the real merits of 
our magazine were fully known, w¢ should have 
that number every year. 


HEAVENLY Bopy. — We should like to assist 
you in studying the heavenly bodies, but have not 
the time, or, what is of more importance, the ne- 
cessary knowledge. We can state, however, for 
ang information, that the sun is a globe of 858,- 

42 miles in diameter, and is larger than the 
earth by 1,415,22 5. We may be a few miles out 
of the way, as it is all guess-work; but a mile or 
two is not of much account. 


Mrs. A. S., of NEWARK, N. J., writes, “I am 
delighted with your magazine. I discover new 
beauties and excellence in it every time I read it. 
Many of the good things I read three or four 
times. I always keep a copy on my centre-table 
for visitors to glance at while waiting in the re- 
ception-room, and all my friends declare that 
BALLov’s MAGAZINE is the best in the country.” 
We think this lady is an enthusiast, but stil! she 
is undoubtedly correct in her estimation of our 
publication. 


PISCATORIAL.— The largest bass that was 
caught this summer, that we know of, was taken 
by r. A. B. B., of the New-York Gorham Silver 

ompany, at West Port Point, Mass. It weighed 
just fifty-five pounds and ten ounces, and was 
taken with an eleven-ounce rod, after a contest 
that lasted nearly an hour. Mr. B. was justly 
proud of his prize; and Mr. William Valentine, 
who resides at the Port, says that it was the larg- 
est bass he ever saw captured with a rod, and he 
has seen some large ones. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


On RECORD. — For twenty years Messrs. Mar- 
cHaAL & SMITH have been supplying their pat- 
rons with instruments most satisfactorily, inas- 
much as during al) that time they have not had 


one dissatisfied purchaser. A better record would 
be hard to make. A careful reading of their ad- 


vertisemeni on another page is recommended. 


IMITATION Esony.— The following recipe, 
which we take from the Revue {ndustrielle, will 
answer numerous correspondents who have in- 
quired how to turn oak black so as to cause it to 
resemble ebony. The wood is immersed for 
forty-eight hours in a hot saturated solution of 
alum, and then brushed over several times with a 
logwond decoction prepared as follows: Boil 
one part of best wll sens » with ten parts of water, 
filter through linen, and evaporate at a gentle 
heat until the volume is reduced one-half. To 
every quart of this add from ten to fifteen drops 
of a saturated solution of indigo, completely neu- 
tral. After applying this dye to the wood, rub 
the latter with a saturated and filtered solution of 
verdigris in hot concentrated acetic acid, and re- 
peat the operation until a black of the desired 
Intensity is obtained. Oak thus stained is said 
to be a close as well as handsome imitation of 
ebony. 


How TO PREPARE SKELETON LEAVES. — 
Make a solution of concentrated lye in hot water, 
in the proportion of about two ounces of lye toa 
quart of water; or, if this is not convenient, pre- 
pare the lye by dissolving four ounces of common 
washing soda in a quart of water, adding about 
two ounces of quick-lime, boiling for about a 

uarter of an hour, and when cool decanting the 
liquid from the sediment. Place the leaves in 
this solution, and allow it to boil for about an 
hour, or until by trial the pulpy part of one of 
the leaves shows itself to be readily removed. 
When this is the case, the leaves are carefully re- 
moved one by one, floating on to a sheet of glass, 
and the pulp is removed by gently tapping or 
beating with a painter’s stiff brush or the Tike, 
taking care not to apply a rubbing motion, which 
would destroy the fibres as well. From time to 
time the disintegrated pulp should be washed 
away by allowing a stream of water to flow on the 
glass. When this operation has been properly 
‘ormed, nothing of the leaf remains behind 

t the network a fibres or the skeleton. The 
next step is to bleach the skeleton leaves, which 
is easily done by placing them in a shallow dish 
of water to which a small quantity of chloride of 
lime has been added (say about a tablespoonful 
to a quart). Ina day or two at most the fibres 
will be found bleached to a pure white, when they 
should be removed to a vessel of fresh water for 
final cleansing, in which they should remain for 
another day. From this they should be removed, 
placed between the folds of a soft linen cloth, and 
allowed to dry. They are then ready to be 


pressed, curled, or arranged into ornamental de- 
signs, —— to fancy. Another method of 
disintegrating the pulp of the leaves which is 
sometimes followed, is to place them in a dish of 


water, keeping them beneath the water by the 


use of a sheet of glass, and exposing them to the 
sunlight. The disintegration takes place slowly, 
requiring about two weeks or thereabouts to 
complete it. The subsequent operations ase the 
same as those above described. 


PLANKED DgLAWARE SHAD.— A writer ina 
New-York journal describes the process em- 
ployed among the fishermen of the Delaware in 
preparing this most delicious fish. In a recent 
visit to the habitation of a number of fishermen, 
he found them engaged in the intricacies of 
planking shad. One planked shad to the man 
was the ~~. consumption of each fisherman 
at asitting. The fish, the catch of the day be 
fore, were corned. An open hearth, in which a 
big pile of hickory wood had been burning, was 
the fuel, where there was a huge mound of red- 
hot embers. A big gridiron was placed, not on | 
the fire, but between the embers and the back 
wall of the hearth. In this place a glowing bed 
of hot wood coals was secured, and the fire was 
banked. Then a thick slab of beech —four 
inches thick, three feet Jong, and one and one- 
half feet broad — was brought forward. I was 


“told that hickory would do for a plank, but that 


beech was better, as it gave no taste to the fish. 
In this wooden backing there were a number of 
small holes bored. aking a six-pound fish, 
which had been split and corned the day before, 
it was secured to the plank by five wooden skew- 
ers, driven through the fish into the holes. Then 
the bottom of the plank, with the fish on it, was 
stood in an iron pan. It wae kept in position by 
a pile of bricks. The plank was gently sloped 
to the fire, and the planking of the shad com- 
menced. A small piece of butter, which had 
been melted, was gently dropped down the snow- 
white surface of the fish. It must be cooked 
from the surface clean through to the back. Un- 
ceasingly the butter, as it melted, mixed with the 
juices of this most delectable fish, was ladled up 
and poured on the exposed side. 

There was a savory odor which pervaded the 
kitchen. Presently the colored cook, a fisher- 
man, desisted from his labor. 

“N’ar done,” he said. ‘“ You can have pepper 
if you choose it; but, boss, don’t yer. Ole Mars 
Bayard, an’ he knowed, didn’t choose Pee 
It kind of prewarikates them flavors. When it’s 
corned, it’s peppered enough.” 

Taking the whole plank in his two hands, he 

laced it, fish, wood, skewers, and all, on a table 
fore me. 

“ Sometimes, marse, we has knives, and some- 
times forks, but de true way to enjoy him planked 
is wid de finger. No choke on de bone den; you 
kin sort him all out.” 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Wuy SuFFER ?— German Corn Remover war- 
ranted to cure. Sold by all druggists. 25 cents. 


PEARL’s WHITE GLYCERINE cures sunburn 
and prickly heat, and makes the skin soft and 


smooth, Use Pearl’s White Glycerine Toilet 
Soap. 


VEGETABLE SALAD.— Take cold vegetables 


left from dinner, such as potatoes, peas, strin 
beans, shelled beans, beets, and so forth, an 


chill them on ice. Use any salad dressing. 


BUTTERNUT CAKE. — A cupful and a half of 
sugar, half a cupful of butter, three-quarters of a 
cupful of sweet milk, two cupfuls of flour, one of 
meats of nuts, the whites of four eggs, and two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 


MARMALADE Puppinc.—A quarter of a 
pound of suet, a quarter of a pound of bread- 
crumbs, two ounces of sifted sugar, and a quarter 
of a pound of marmalade. ix well with an 
egg, and boil well for two hours. 


S1cK HEADACHE. — Two teaspoonfuls of fine- 
ly powdered charcoal, drunk in half a tumbler of 
water, will often give relief to sick headache 
when caused, as in most cases it is, by a super- 
abundance of acid on the stomach. 


HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE FOR SEASICK- 
NEsS. — Prof. Adolph Ott said, “ In the plurali 
of cases I saw the violent symptoms yield, whic 
characterize that disease, and give way to a 
healthy action of the functions impaired.” 


BorLeD FisH CuRRY POWDER. — Take 
fillets of flounder, slices of turbot, or any other 
cold fish left from the day, and sprinkle over 
them some curry powder. Let it remain all 
night, and broil the fish the next morning. 


CurE FoR TOOTHACHE. — It is said that dro 
prepared as follows will cure the worst toothache 
ever known: An ounce of alcohol, two drachms 
of cayenne pepper, and an ounce of kerosene oil. 
Let it stand twenty-four hours after mixing. 


RHUBARB JELLY.— Pick and wash the rhu- 
barb, but do not peel it; cut in strips, put in the 
kettle, add enough water to cook until soft, strain 
off the juice, and weigh; add sugar pound for 
pound ; cook ten minutes, or as thick as you wish. 


Fryinc CHIcKEens. — Many people prefer 
chickens fried to any other way. Dissect, salt, 


and pepper, roll the pieces in flour, and fry in 
lard. hen done, pour off the lard, and put in 
a quarter of a — of butter, a teacupful of 
cream, a little flour, and some parsley scalded 
and chopped fine for the sauce. 


CURRANT VINEGAR. — After making currant 
jelly, turn boiling water upon the skins and stems 
of the currants, and stir oom well together until 
the water becomes quite acid and well colored. 
Then strain it off, and put it into a tf to work, 
for which operation the ing must be full, and a 
little of the liquid must be handy in another ves- 
sel to pour in and carry off the scum as-it rises. 
A little brown sugar may be added to give it 


more strength. After it has become vinegar. 
, 


SPONGE CAKE. — Twelve eggs, a pound of su- 
ar, twelve ounces of flour, a pinch of salt; flavor. 
eat the whites to a very stiff froth, the yelks till 

the bubbles look fine. When the yelks are beat- 
en enough, add the sugar, and beat till the sugar 
is dissolved; then add the whites, and lastly the 
flour, and bake immediately in brick-shaped tins. 
This Will make two loaves. You will find your 
cake so much nicer if baked in a paste. Make 
with flour and water only. Roll out onsthe board 
the same as pie-crust, line your greased tins all 
over inside with the paste, and pour in the batter. 
Bake nearly an hour. Do not break off the paste 
till you want to use it. Your cake will be more 
moist, and keep longer: indeed the cake is much 
better a day or two old, and cven if a week old is 
very fresh and nice. 


SEAWEED JELLY. — The Japanese not only eat 
seaweed in many forms, but they also largely em- 
ploy it in their manufactures. They use it in 
sizing paper, and dressing silk, cotton, and thread, 
as well as in dyeing. The French now collect 
the seaweed on their coasts, and make thao, and 
~— it at Rouen on their fine cotton goods 
and prints. It has been observed that rain, fog, 
or other dampness does not affect materials dress- 
ed with thao. It also answers well for sizing pa- 
pers; and the only obstacle to its more extensive 
use is the cost of production. It yields ten times 
as much jelly as an equal weight of isinglass; but 
for purposes of food that jelly is not quite so 

leasant as an animal jelly, such as isinglass, as 
it does not melt in the mouth, and it contains no 
nitrogen. It is being tried in some of the hospi- 
tals of France, but as yet no official report has 
been issued. 


MINNEHAHA CAKE.—Two cupfuls of sugar 
beaten to a cream with a cupful of butter; the 
whites of four eggs, beaten to a stiff froth, and 
put in the last thing; and three cupfuls of flour, 
with three teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Bake 
in layers, and on: together with a cupful of sugar, 
melted while bvuiling hot; stir in the white of an 
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egg, beaten stiff, and half a teacupful of chopped 
raisins. ° 


RELIEF from the worst of aches. Use Ger- 
man Corn Remover. It never fails. Sold by all 
druggists. 25 cents. 


DeEssertT PuppiInG. — Half a cupful of butter, 
a cupful of sugar, two cupfuls of flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, half a cupful of 
sweet milk, and a teaspoonful of lemon essence. 
To be eaten with cream. 


STARCH. — Two tablespoonfuls of starch wet 
in cold water; add a teaspoonful each of gum ar- 
abic, white wax, and fine salt; pour on a quart of 
boiling water; boil ten minutes, then strain; add 
two more @blespoonfuls of starch wet in cold 
water to the strained starch. If any is left over, 
it can be kept for next time: it will be good, 
though thin as water. If a polishing iron’is used 
after the usual ironing, the clothes will look like 
new. 


WHITE-MouNnNTAIN ROLLS, — Sixteen cupfuls 
of flour, half a cupful of sugar, a cupful of butter, 
a cupful of yeast, the whites of four eggs beaten 
to a stiff froth, and four cupfuls of boiling milk ; 
melt the butter and sugar in the milk; have the 
milk blood-warm, and mix the bread, adding the 
whites of eggs after mixing in part of the flour, 
knead stiff, and let rise in a warm place, over 
night. In the morning knead into rolls, and let 
rise over night. Rub the beaten white of an egg 
over the tops of rolls, and bake thirty minutes. 


WALNuT CAKE.— Here is a very satisfactory 
recipe to follow when you wish to make walnut 
cake: A coffec-cupful of sugar, two of raisins 
stoned and chopped, a cupful and a half of flour, 
half a cupful of butter, half a cupful of sweet 
milk, three eggs, two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, half a nutmeg grated, a teas ful of lemon 
or vanilla, and a cup heaping full of nuts. Crack 
the nuts and pick the meats out before you do 
anything else to the cake. Bake it slowly, with a 
buttered paper in the bottom of the tin. This 
cake keeps well. 


RASPBERRY VINEGAR. — Fill a stone jar with 
ripe raspberries, and cover them with the purest 
and strongest vinegar you can obtain, and let it 
stand aweek. Then pour the whole into a sieve, 
crushing the berries through thoroughly. To 
each pint of the juice add a pound and a half of 
lump sugar, and let it boil long enough to dis- 
solve the sugar, and throw up a little scum, which 
should be removed at once. Then bottle the 
liquor, and cork tightly. Two tablespoonfuls of 
this vinegar sti into a tumbler of ice-water 
will furnish a delicious drink, not only for inva- 
lids, but also for other persons. 


LEMONADE AND GINGER-BEER POWDERS. — 
To make lemonade powder, take a pound of fine- 
i loaf sugar, an ounce of tartaric or 

tric acid, and twen ~ essence of lemon. 
Mix, and keep very dry. or three teaspoon- 


fuls of the powder stirred briskly in a tumbler of 
water will make a good glass of lemonade. If 
effervescent lemonade be required, an ounce of 
carbonate of soda must be added ‘¢o the above. 

Ginger-beer powders are prepared as follows: 
Powdered white sugar, two drachms; powdered 
ginger, five grains; carbonate of soda, twenty-six 
grains; mix, and wrap in blue paper. Tartaric 
acid, thirty grains; mix in white p-per. For use, 
dissolve each separately in half a giassful of water, 
mix, and drink while effervescing. 


THE GOVERNMENT CHEMIST’S REPORT ON 
BAKING PowWDERS.— 70 the Editor of BALLOv's 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. — The recent publication 
of the report, giving the comparative merits of 
various baking powders, according to tests made 
by the Government Chemist, has induced some 
of the manufacturers of brands whose inferiority 
was thus brought to light to resort to various 
means and publications in order to rid them- 
selves of the results of that unfavorable exposi- 
tion of their inferiority. 

That the public may fully understand the mat- 
ter, and to avoid any misconception arising out 
of statements of our competitors, seeking to break 
the force of the report, I herewith subjoin the 
main part of the report, in which the comparative 
values are correctly given. 

Dr. Love’s tests were made to determine what 
brands are the most economical to use. And, as 
their capacity lies in their leavening power, tests 
were directed solely to ascertain the available 
gas of each powder. 


tive 

Available gas, worth 

Name of the cubic inches, per 
Baking Powders. oz. Po pound, 
[cream-tartar powder] . . . 127.4 socents 
Hanford’s None Such” . . . . 121.6 473-4¢ 
“ Redhead’s” . ... . 46 cents 

“ Charm” {alum powder] ..... 1169 — * 

“ Amazon” (alum powder]. . . . . * 
* Cleveland’s ” [short weight 3-4 ounce] 110. 43 cents 
“Dr. Price’s Cream” . . . 102.6 4ocents 
Lewis’s ” condensed oo 38 1-2 C. 
** Andrew's Pearl” . . + 93:2 463-4¢. 
“ Hecker’s Perfect”. . . 36cents 


* The Government Chemist also adds, “‘ I all alum 
powders as very unwhclesome. Phosphate and tartaric-acid 
powders liberate their gas too freely in process of baking, 
or under varying climatic changes suffer deterioration.” 

It is proper to state that all the powders exam- 
ined were from the open market, and that the 
original labels were in every case broken by Dr. 
Love himself. He also informs me that he, him- 
self, purchased the can of Royal Baking Powder 
at the store of Park & Tilford. 

I have only to add, that for twenty years the 
Royal Baking Powder has been before the pub- 
lic, and it is today the standard for purity and 
excellence throughout the world. Because of its 
intrinsic merit, and by virtue of honorable enter- 
prise, the Royal Baking Powder has taken this 
rank, and I am therefore not surprised to find 
adventurers in the business anxious to assume 
their preparations to be its — 


HOAGLAND, 
President R ing Powder Company. 
New York, May 25, 1 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


ROOM AT THE TOP. 


Never you mind the crowd, lad, 
Or fancy your life won’t tell: 
The work 1s the work, for a’ that, 
To him that doeth it well. 
Fancy the world a hill, lad, — 
Look where the millions stop: 
You ’1l find the crowd at the base, lad, — 
There ’s always room at the top. 


Courage and faith and patience! 
There ’s opece in the old world yet: 

The better the chance you stand, lad, 
The further along you get. 

Keep your eye on the goal, lad, — 
Never despair or — 2 

Be sure that your path leads upward, — 
There ’s always room at the top. 


“ My name is Gallagher,” said the stranger, as 
he entered Colonel Brown’s law-office. “TI called 
to see about a suit of divorce.” 

“Take a seat,” said the colonel. 

“In the first place,” said Mr. Gall 
want to ask, can a divorce be obtaine 
ground of general incompatibility ?” 

“T don’t know,” said the colonel. “I must as- 
certain the facts.” 

“ Because, if it can, I want you to begin sixty- 
eight divorce suits for me tomorrow upon that 
ground.” 

“ Sixty-eight !” 

“Let me explain. You see, about four years 
ago I went to Salt-Lake City, where I was con- 
verted to the Mormon religion. When I joined, 
Bishop Grubb said I ought to marry; and so | 
proposed for six daughters, and we were consoli- 
dated at once. On the following Thursday the 
bishop died. He left eleven widows. His exec- 
utors pointed out that I might probably assuage 
their grief, and get a firmer grip on their proper- 

, by taking them out of their lonely condition. 

o I married them, and also pooled in two sisters 
of one of them, living in Idaho, and a cousin of 
another,—a cousin who was single, and had a 
cast in her eye. 

Me made twenty, did it ?” observed the col- 
onel. 

“Twenty. Correct. I see you are following 
me. Well, then the impression, your honor, got 
abroad naturally that I was a marrying man, and 
so the twenty apostles at their next meeting seal- 
ed to me four widows and an old maid that were 
drifting about the settlement with no one in par- 
ticular to look after them; and as I took the act 
ng jay why, during the following week 

ishop Knox got the apostles to pass over to me 
a job lot of his relations, including two aunts, a 

randmother, and a second cousin, and Bishop 

"Toole threw in a step-sister, a mother-in-law, 
and three miscellaneous orphans who were re- 
lated to nobody. So you see I was gradually 
getting quite a little family about me.” 

“T see,” said the colonel. 

“And then, your honor, if any unattached wo- 
man would come along on the immigrant trains, 
they were always ordered to be married to me, 


her, “I 
on the 


-] so that eventually, in addition to my other wives, 


I had gathered in two Welsh women, a Mexican, 
an old lady from the Sandwich Islands, three Pe- 
ruvians, the widow of a Japanese acrobat, and a 
Kickapao squaw I thought the heads of the 
church were a little hard en me; but I had to 
submit.” 

“ Did you have a happy household ?” asked the 
colonel. 

“TI am just coming to that. I can’t say that 
we are perfectly congenial, our tastes differ so. 
The Bishop Grubb delegation, for instance, 
would want caramels for breakfast in the morn- 
ing, when the folks from Peru were determined 
to have clams. Bishop Knox’s detachment would 
insist on cleaning house at the very time when 
Bishop O’Toole’s relations wanted to give a par- 
ty. If the Sandwich-Islander or the squaw want- 
ed to boil a dog or two in the soup-kettle, there 
was always a fuss with the other women; and 
the Mrs. Gallagher who came from Japan used 
to make the rest of the ladies furious by turning 
summersaults in the parlor when there was com- 
pany. As for wash-day! Well, one wanted it 
on Monday, another would have it on Tuesday, 
and soon. If there had been thirty-seven days 
in a week, we should have had washing going on 
in each of them.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“And then Emeline, one of my first batch of 
wives, had studied medicine, and she was always 
practicing upon the others. She introduced 
whooping cough into the family in order to try a 
favorite remedy of hers. Imagine sixty-eight wo- 
men in one house with the whooping cough! 
And then she put ipecac in their tea a few weeks 
afterward, to see if it would give them the asth- 
ma; and it did. The whole crowd went around 
wheezing and gasping for breath; and I think 
the Mexican woman is short-winded for life. I 
remonstrated with Emeline; but the very next 
day she tried to vaccinate the old lady from the 
Sandwich Islands by boring a hole in her elbow 
with a gimlet.” 

“Did n’t mind you, eh ?” 

“No. And so one day, about three weeks ago, 
I brought home a poodle for Julia, one of the 
younger ones. This looked a little like partiality, 
and of course tbe sixty-seven others wanted a 
poodle apiece at once. Now, 1’m not able to 
pay a dog-tax sixty-eight times a year. So I saw 
there was trouble brewing. And the next day 
when I came home every woman of them had a 
dog of her own: been out and bought them. 
They ranged from blood-hounds to biack-an’-tan 
terriers. I remonstrated, and then— Well, the 
women began to cry; and that set the dogs to 
barking, and then Lucinda went for Julia’s hair, 
and the other ladies joined in, and the dogs pret- 
ty soon began to engage in the controversy, and 
in a few minutes what might have been a happy 
family circle was a good deal more like a copy of 
the battle-field of Waterloo. So I fled, and took 
the first train for the East, and abandoned the 
Mormon religion permanently. And what I want 
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to know is if I can have those sixty-eight mar- 
riage bonds untied. Money is no object, so that 
I can get loose.” 

“T think it can be done,” said the colonel. 
“Call in tomorrow.” 

And Mr. Gallagher withdrew with the air of a 
man whose mind had been greatly relieved.’ 


PRAYERS I DO NOT LIKE. 


I do not like to hear him pray 
On bended knee about an hour, 
For to spend aright the day, 
knows his neighbor has no flour. 


n the luckless brother 
And eve his children eat their fill 
And laugh beneath their humbie shed. 


I do not like to hear him pray, 

“ Let blessmgs on the widow be,” 
Who never seeks her home to say, 

“ If want o’ertake you, come to me.”’ 


I hate the prayer, so loud and long, 
That ’s offered for the orphan’s weal, 

By him who sees him crushed by wrong, 
And only with the lips doth feel. 


I do not like to hear her pray, 

With jeweled ear and silken dress, 
“Whose washerwoman toils all day, 
And then is asked fo work for less. 


Such pious shavers I despise : 
They lift to Heaven their “angel e 
And steal the earnings of the —_ 


I do not like such soulless prayers : 
If wrong, I hope to be forgiven. 
No angel’s wing them upward bears: 
They ’re lost a million miles from heaven. 


“T have come in answer to your advertisement 
for board,” said a nervous old lady to a pert miss 
of thirteen, as the latter showed her into a parlor 
of all the comforts of a home establishment on 
Henry Street. “And I won’t come here unless 
your house is perfectly quiet, now remember 
that.” 

“Quiet! well, you may smile,” replied Miss. 
“That noise you hear now is the dentist in the 
basement, pulling out a tooth, but he ’ll get it 
out, if it takeshima month. How much can you 
afford to pav?” 

“T think I hear some one up-stairs shouting,” 
said old 

“That’s only a young lawyer practicing a 
case. You'll get used liked it 
at first, but we’ve all got used to it and don’t 
mind it now. Got any children? Wedon’t take 
children, because our babies fight ’em so.” 

“No, I haven't. Who’s that yelling in the 

next room ?” 
“ That ’s the landlord trying to collect the rent. 
You know pa is very deaf, and you’ve got to 
howl at him. You’l) have.to pay in advance if 
you come here.” . 

“Good gracious! What’s that?” ejaculated 
the old lady, as a furious din swept through the 
lower regions. 

“I guess the cook is driving grandma vut of 
the kitchen with the clothes-pole. She often 


does that. Have you got much baggage ?” 


“Sakes alive! Somebody is being murdered 
up-stairs! Who is it?” 

“Oh, that’s a literary fellow on the top floor, 
Whenever he writes anything he squeals like a 
pig. But he generally writes at night, and you 
need n’t pay any attention to him.” 

“ What are your terms?— Good heaven, the 
roof has fallen in!” 

“No, it has n’t; that’s a college professor, and 
that’s the way he goes up and down stairs. If 
you listen you may hear him break his neck. 
give any references? Anybody know 
you 

“Certainly. IfI— Was that a gun?” 

“TI guess so. My cousin has got a prairie 
down cellar where he hunts Indians and buffa- 
loes and things. Sometimes he’s a road agent, 
and then he robs us on the stairs. We always 
allow for it in the board; so it evens up. Got 
any money of your own?” 

“Never mind whether I have or not. I don’t 
think I want a room here any way. Let me out, 
please.” 

“Could n’t Iet you have one, anyhow,” retort- 
ed Miss, preparing to slide down the balustrade. 
“There ’s only one empty one, and that’s too 
high-priced for you; besides, you don’t wear 
very good clothes, and we prefer not to have you 
around.” 

And down the slide she went with a whiz-z, 
while the old lady pattered off after another 
home-like house. 


A very high-toned-looking man, in ex- 

uisite mustache, loud plaid clothes, red neck- 
tie, low-crowned hat, straw-colored kids, and 
knitting-needle cane, walked into a tobacco shop, 
_ throwing down a half-dollar on the counter, 
said, — 

“Well, this is the worst town I ever saw: a 
gentleman can’t get anything in it satisfactory, 
and I am utterly unable to see how a person of 
fastidious taste can live here. I say, Mr. Shop- 
keeper, can you sell a fellow a decent cigar ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the cigar man, meekly. 

“ Well, then, fly around lively and do it. Don’t 
you see that half-dollar?” 

h oe sir. What kind of a cigar do you wish, 
sir 

“ What kind?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Why, look at me, sir, a moment, and see for 
yourself what kind of a cigar would suit me,” 
and he drew himself up grandly and gazed down 
on the shopkeeper. 

The shopkeeper looked and then took in the 
half-dollar, got out a cigar, handed it to the man, 
with forty-nine cents change, and said, — 

“TI owe you a half cent, sir, but I can’t make 
the change unless you take another cigar.” 

The nice young man looked at the shopkeeper 
and then at the cigar, and then at himself, and, 
without a single word, walked out of the shop. 


They had a terrible time at a wedding up at 
Petaluma the other day, and which only goes to 
show how the smallest draw-back will sometimes 
take the stiffening out of the swellest occasion. 

It seems that the ceremony was a very grand 
affair indeed. There were eight bridesmaids, 
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and the church was crowded from pit to dome, 
as the dramatic critics would say. But, when 
the got to the proper place in the ceremony, 
sm | the groom began feeling around for the ring, 
he discovered that it was n’t on hand. 

After the minister had scowlcd at the misera- 
ble wretch for a while, the latter detected that 
the magic circlet had slipped through a hole in 
his pocket and worked down into his boot. He 
communicated the terrible fact in a whisper to 
the bride, who turned deadly pale, and was only 
kept from fainting by the reflection that they 
would cut the strings of her satin corsage in case 
she did. 

“Why don’t you produce the ring?” whis- 

red the bride’s big brother, hoarsely, and feel- 
ing for his pistol, under the impression that the 
miserable man was about to back out. 

“I can’t. It’s in my boot,” explained the 
groom under his breath, his very hair, meanwhile, 
turning red with mortification. 

“Try and fish it out somehow, — hurry up!” 
mumbled the minister behind his book. 

“I'll try,” gasped the victim, who was rather 
stout. And he put one foot on the chancel rail, 
pulled up his trousers leg, and began making 
spasmodic jabs for the ring with his forefinger. 

The minister motioned to the organist to 
squeeze out a few notes to fill in the time, while 
a rumor rapidly went through the congregation 
to the effect that a telegram had just arrived 
proving that the groom had four wives living in 
the East already. 

“T—I can’t reach it,” groaned the half-mar- 
ried man in agony. “ It won’t come.” 

“ Sit down and take your boot off, you fool !” 
hissed the bride’ mother, while the bride her- 
self moaned piteously, and wrung her powdered 
hands. 

There was nothing left, so the sufferer sat 
down on the floor and began to wrestle with his 
boot, which was naturally new and tight, while a 
fresh rumor got under way to the effect that the 

room was beastly tight, and insisted on paring 
is corns. 

As the boot came finally off, its crushed wear- 
er endeavored, unsuccessfully, to hide a trade- 
dollar hole in the heel of his stocking; noticin 
which, the parson, who was a humorous sort o 
a said, grimly, — 

“ You seem to be getting married just in time, 
my young friend.” 

And the ceremony proceeded with the party of 
the first part standing on one leg trying to 
hide his well-ventilated foot under the tail of his 
coat, and appropriately muttering, “ Darn it!” 
at short intervals. 


A Missouri lady sends the following : — 

At a dinner party, not long ago, the conduct of 
a gentleman acquaintance, who had married a 
second wife a few months after the death of the 
first, was being discussed, the gentlemen extenu- 
ating the offence against feeling and taste, the 
ladies condemning, when one of the party, an el- 
derly gentleman with a young wife, remarked, — 

“ Poor fellow, he is not so much to blame; he 
wanted a friend to help him bear his burden of 
grief. | I dare say that any of us would do the 
same. 


“Speak for yourself, Mr. A——,” interrupted 


his pretty wife, “for as far as I am concerned, 
that isa pleasure I would share with nobody.” 

The silence that followed was expressive, to 
say the least, and the accidental spilling of a glass 
of water by the hostess was the cause of an un- 
usually hearty burst of laughter. 


“Ts there any truth in this story that Mr. Gar- 
field has killed Senator Conkling?” inquired 
Mrs. Spoopendyke, fitting the sleeve into the 
armhole and running in the basting. 

“No!” ejaculated Mr. Spoopendyke. “Where 
did ge get that? Mr. Conkling has resigned, 
but he a’n’t dead.” 

“Tread that he had got into some difficulty 
with Mr. Garfield, and Mr. Garfield had dragged 
him all around by the ear, and finally they had to 
take Mr. Conkling away to save his life, though 
he died afterward.” 

“Who said so?” demanded Mr. Spoopendyke. 
“Where ’d you read anything like that?” 

“I read it on a pattern that Mrs. Winter- 
botham loaned me for an overskirt. I’m sure 
it’s so,” replied Mrs. Spoopendyke. 

“Get the pattern, Mrs. Spoopendyke. Show 
it to me.” 

Mrs. Spoopendyke unrolled the pattern and 
commenced to read : — 

“*The complications at Washington have as- 
sumed the most exciting shape. Today the 
troubles between Garficld and Conkling culmi- 
nated by Conkling seizing him by the throat and 
holding on while the crowd yelled with delight. 
Twenty to one was offered, but Garfield remains 
firm and declares that the administration will not 
yield. ‘This position roused the crowd to frenzy. 
It is said that Conkling realty desires to retire to 
ohpou life, but Garfield at that moment planted 

is teeth in his game adversary’s ear, and dragged 
him around until the friends of Conkling were 
compelled to interfere to save the poor thing’s 
life. He was taken home, but died in a few'min- 
utes.” There!” said Mrs. Spoopendyke, trium- 
phantly, “I told you so.” 

“Show me!” said Mr. Spoopendyke, jumping 
up and seizing the pattern. “ Where d’ ye finc 
such dod-gasted nonsense as that? Where is 
it? 

“ There, it begins under the ruffle, then it runs 
over on the band and down on the gore, and ends 
here on the plaiting. I knew I’d seen it,” and 
Mrs. Spoopendyke smiled pleasantly. 

“ What ’s the matter with you, you measly idi- 
ot?” howled Mr. Spoopendyke. “This is 
where you get your political information, is it? 
This is the source of your intelligence on national 
affairs? All you want is two more patterns and 
a bald head to be a constitutional lawyer! Three 
overskirts and a pair of spectacles would make 
you a supremescourt judge! What d’ye think 
ht?” faltered Mrs S dyk 

“Ts n’t it right?” faltere rs Spoopendyke. 
“Did you send from the ruffle over to the band 
and down to the gore” — 

“ Yes, I did, did n’t 1?” squeaked Mr. Spoop- 
endyke, “and so did you, didn’t you? Do you 
know what you’ve got here?” 

“Isn't it a pat”? — 

“Dod gast the pattern—I mean the epee 
Part of itis about Garfield, part about Conkling, 
and the rest is about a dog fight out on Long 
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Island. Know what it isnow? Think you can 
understand it, now I’ve explained it to you? Oh, 

ucan! You ’ve got brains! Some day I’m go- 
ing to run a pipe in your ear, and start a phos- 
phorus factory!” and Mr. Spoopendyke danced 
out of the room, leaving it strewn with pattern 
dust. 

“I don’t care,” sobbed Mrs. Spoopendyke. “ It 
read all right, and the skirt fitted so nicely that I 
sup d the articles were put together straight. 
And it was so perfectly natural anybody might 
make the same mistake. It’s so like most of 
the news from Washington that I’ve been ex- 
pecting it every day,” and Mrs. Spoopendyke 
overcast the sleeve, with the serene conviction 
that after all you’ve got to patch a newspaper 
into a pattern to get at the actual facts some- 
times. 


TOO LATE. 
He knelt at the feet of his charmer, 
And clasped her soft hand in his own: 
He talked in a way to alarm her 
Of love, but her heart was of stone. 


Her “ nay ” to his suit was surprising, 
For he had considered her won. 

“ Ah! weil,” he exclaimed, quickly rising, 
“ You know I was only in fun.” 


And shortly he left, when she, sighing, 
Said slowly, “ Ah! what have I done? 
Come back, O my love! I am d: ing: 
°T was I, not thyself, was in fun.” 


“ John,” said a farmer’s wife to the lord of the 
manse, “we are out of sugar, and you will have 
to go to town.” 

“Well, we must get along some way. We can 
do without until I get a with my rush. I 
can’t stop my teams now. You know the good 
book says if we do not sow we cannot reap.’ 

“John,” she says the next day, “ we are out of 
coffee, as well as sugar, and you will have to go 
to town. You know you can’t do without your 
coffee.” 

“Well, we must get along some way until I 
get through with my work. We can do—let’s 
see, can’t you go over to Mrs. Riddleberger’s and 
borrow some until I get time?” 

The next day John said to the hired man, — 

* Billy, gimme a chew of your tobacco. I’m 
out. 
“Wish I could; but I was just going to ask 
you for a chew,” replied Billy. 

“Well, I declare,” said John. “ Well, Billy, 
I’ve got to go to town, there’s no use to talk. 
We are out of groceries.” 

John stops a machine, takes a team and goes 
to town for groceries. 


The Janesville doctors have challenged the 
medical students of that city to play a match 
game of base ball. The game will of course be 
plaved with the regulation base ball, made of 
chilled steel and covered with a rawhide, and 
those who are familiar with the game know what 
the challenge means, — it means base ball to the 
death, and nothing less. This shows how over- 
crowded the professions have become, and how 

it is for country boys to heed to the ad- 
vice to “stay on the farm,” or learn a trade. In 


Wausau, only a short time since, one dentist 
killed another, as there was not business enough 
for two, and now the doctors of Janesville have 
challenged the students, who are about to enter 
the profession, in a game of base ball. It looks 
cold-blooded, but self-preservation is the first 
law of nature. 


“ Paul,” exclaimed the fair daughter of a Cali- 
fornia bonanza king, addressing one of her suit- 
ors, “pa has settled five hundred thousand dol- 
lars on me, and I thought there’d be no harm in 
telling you.” 

“Florinda,” he said, nervously fingering a few 
nickels in his waistcoat pocket, and striving to. 
hide the evidences of the profound interest which 
the communication excited, “Florinda, do you 
think I’m so sordid as to let such a considera- 
tion affzct me?” 

“No,” she added, nonchalantly, “I did n’t sup- 
you ’d care much, so I engaged myself to 

r. Slaker last night.” 

It was a ten strike, and he flapped, but she 
was a cool girl, and summoning a servant, told 
him to set the sufferer out on the back stoop un- 
til he felt better. 


Colonel Solon’s boy Sam traded off his yellow 
dog, last week, to Jem Jenks, for the latter’s old 
army musket. Sam had never fired a gun, but 
he had a notion how it should be done. His 
father had half a pound of powder in the house, 
which Sam poured down the muzzle, then jammed 
down a whole newspaper, and filled the remain- 
ing space with chunks of lead which he cut off 
from the lead pipe in the kitchen with the butch- 
er knife. The cap was put in place, and, armed 
with this czar-destroyer, the boy went forth in 
search of adventures. Upon the roof of an ad- 
joining house were a flock of doves, and Sam 
rested his gun over the fence, pointed the muzzle 
in their direction, and saying to himself, “ They 
won’t know what’s hit ’em,” shut both eyes and 
pulled the trigger. 

For about half a minute that neigborhood was 
so filled with feathers, noise, chunks of doves’ 
meat, pieces of wood, boys’ yells, and women’s 
shrieks, that the people on the south side thought 
there had been a collision on the circus train and 
the elephant was taking out an old grudge on the 
lions. Sam laid flat on his back, with the guna 
rod behind him, and shivering from the concus- 
sion. Half of Sam’s face was black and blue, 
and he did n’t dare to get up until he was sure 
the gun had got all shot off, and even then he 
was n’t certain that more than half the load had 
oy out. And those doves! Why, two dozen 

ad been paralyzed, and the top of that house 
looked as if a shell had burst in the attic and 
blowed a feather bed with a servant girl up 
through the roof. There wasn’t enough left of 
the doves to distinguish a fan-tail from a bull- 
terrier, and people in the neighborhood are pre- 
paring to move away unless Sam is sent into the 
country. 


“And you really love me dearly?” he asked, 
as he coiled his arm around her wasp-like system. 
“ And you'll always love me so?” 

“ Always, Frederick; ever so.” 

“ And you pledge me to sew but” — 
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“Sir!” 

. You pledge me to so beautify my life that it 
will always be as happy as now? % 

“With my last breath, Frederick. 

“ And, darling, you will mend my soc” — 

.“ Your what, sir?” 

“You will mend my social ways and draw me 
upward and onward to a better existence?” 

“It will be the pride of my love so to do, Fred- 
erick. I will sacrifice all to your complete hap~ 
piness.” 

“I know that, sweetheart. But suppose in 
the fullness of -time some accident should hap- 

n to —to — say the trou” — a 

“You forget yourself, sir. To the what? 

“To the trousseau. Would it defer the hour 
that makes you mine?” , 

“Never, Frederick. I am yours, mind and 
heart, and naught can separate us.” 

“ But what 1 want to say is, that should my 

ant” — 
Begone, sir, what do you mean?” 

“Hear me, my life. I say if my panting bosom 
should grow cold in death, would your love still 
warm it?” ; 

“As the sun melts the iceberg, Frederick, so 
would the rays of my affection thrill your heart 
again.” 

an And you will care for me ever, my soul, and 
I for you, for though I may never have a shir ” — 

“Enough. Leave me forever.” 

“But listen. Though I may never have a 
shirking disposition, I shall sometintfes, thaps, 
in the struggle for life, forget the plain duty” — 

“And I'll remind you of it, Frederick, in ten- 
der actions, and make the duties of existence so 
a of performance that to avoid them will 

ain.” 

And soon. That’s modern courtship. Lots 
of abstract swash, but a manifest disinclination 
to contemplate such conveniences as buttons, 
socks, trousers and shirts. 


Did you ever stop to consider the immense 
power possessed by a bumble-bee? An insect 
weighing no more than a tenth of an ounce is ca- 

able of “raising” a man weighing 220 pounds 
rom a bench in the public park, and then have 
lots of lifting material left. Just stop and think 
of it. The stinger of the bee is not near as large 
as the finest needle, but such is the force behind 
it that it can be driven through heavy cloth 
trousers, backed by merino drawers, and into the 
flesh. If a man could wield a crowbar in com- 
parison, he could drive it through seven saw- 
mills and a distillery at one blow. Nature could 
not give the bee teeth and claws without spoiling 
its beauty, and in compensation she gave this 
stinger as a weapon of attack and defence. If 
vey oA had no weapon, ants, beetles, and bugs 
could cuff him around as they pleased; but, as 
it is, he is the boss of the walk, and won’t take a 
word from any of them. 

The bumble-bee is not naturally of a quarrel 


some disposition, but he can’t sit down over half 
an hour without feeling that some one is doin 

him a great wrong. If left to himself, he wil 
crawl] up your coat-sleeve, look around, and go 
about his business; but if welcomed with a blow 
between the eves, he is going to be revenged, if 
he breaks a leg. He invariably closes his eve 
when he stings, and you have only to look a bee 
square in the face to see when he is fooling 
around, and when he means fourteen per cent 
per annum, 

The hay-field is a favorite resort of the bum- 
ble-bee, but you can find him almost everywhere 
else if you try hard. Having no pair of long 
hind legs, he cannot build his nest in a marsh, 
like a frog; and having no beak in which to car- 
Y straw, he cannot nest in a tree like a bird. He 
therefore takes to the grass, and under the roots 
of an old stump, or among a pile of old rails, he 
rears his gentle young, and gives them printed 
instructions as to the difference between stinging 
six-inch stove-pipes and runaway boys. The 
knowledge of old bees is bowerkel They know 
where the schoolhouse is. They know when the 
school is out. They can sail miles away from 
home, get in their work on a farmer’s son weed- 
ing out corn, and return home without miss- 
ing a fence corner, or need of an afternoon nap. 
Asa rule, they are early risers. BareZooted boys, 


driving home their cows at daylight, will find the 

bumble-bee out of bed, and ready to begin the 

arduous labors of the day. Along about sun- 

down he quits work, counts noses to see if the 

family are all in, and then stows himself away for 
he of calm and peaceful repose. 


FOSTAR. 


I never kin forget the day 
hat we went out a walkin’, 
An’ sot down on the river-bank, 
An’ kep’ on hours a talkin’, 


He twisted up my apron-stri 
Au’ folded it together, 
An’ said he thought for harvest-time 
was cur’ous kind o’ weather. 


The sun went down as we sot there: 
Josiar seemed uneasy, 

An’ mother she begun to call, 
“ Loweezy! O Loweezy!” 


An’ then Josiar spoke right up, 
As I was just a-startin’, 
An’ said, ‘‘ Loweezy, what ’s the use 


Of us two ever partin’ ?”” 


It kind 0’ took me by surprise, 
An’ yet I knew ’t was comin’: 

I'd heard it all the summer long 
In every wild bee’s hummin’. 


I'd studied out the way I 'd act; 
But, law! 1 could n’t do it: 

I meant to hide oT love from him, 
But seems as if he knew it. 


An’, lookin’ down into my eyes, 
He must ’a’ seen the fire; 

An’ ever since that hour I ’ve loved 
An’ worshiped my Josiar. 


OUR PICTURE GALLERY. 


THE MOSQUITO'S FAREWELL. 


“ Well, good-by, old fellow. So you will winter here, as usual ?” 
“ Oh, yes! I can't desert my (bed-)post.” 


Mournful chorus of permanent occupants of summer hotels: 
“ All, all are gone, the old, familiar faces.” 
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